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Foreword 

♦ 

R ESEARCH in any professional Held is a necessity. 

, Equally important, however, is to have the research 
findings readily available for use by the professional 
|>ersonnel. 

Tiie purpose of this bulletin is to give an account of un- 
published research studies related to school and college 
|>ersonnel services. The project, first of a series to be issued 
biennially, represents a joint effort on the part of the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Train- 
ers and the JJ.S. Office of Education. 

Many people cooperated in making the research findings 
available. The Research Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the 
persons having charge of guidance in States and Territories, 
and the many individuals in colleges, State educational 
agencies, and local school systen^ who submitted summaries, 
are all to be thanked for making this first publication possible, 

John R. Luiunoton E. Glenn Featiierston 

Director , Aid to Stole Assistant Commissioner 

and Local Schools Branch Division of Stale and 

Local School *Sy sic m* 
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Research Committee 

Jsiational Association of 
Guidance Supervisors 
arid Counselor * Trainers 

/ 

I ! human J. Peters— The Ohio Stale University, Columbus 
Ohio (Chairman) • 

Let: Isaacson— fPuftlu© University, I^ifayette, Ind. 

• 0 

Hugh I»vErr — State IX*partim*nt of Education, Little Rook, 

Ark. 

AijmiecS Sanford— State Department of Education, Mont 
pelier, \ t. {Now with Vnivemity of Main?, Oroiut. 
Maine ) , *• 

R. Hat Strowig — hajisas State Teachers Collejje, Pittsburg. 
Kans. (Now with I'nivernity of Chicago) 
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Research in School and 
College Personnel 
Services 

Summaries c if Unpublished 

• , „ 

Studies , September 1956 - 
September 1958 


Introduction 


E ACH YEAR numerous research studies are conducted on prob- 
lems in or related to school and college |>ersonnel service^. Since 
many df these studies go unpublished, 'the results are all but lost to 
a large segment of people concerned with the improvement and opera- 
tion of the services. • 

The U.S. Office of Education was requested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers to cooperate 
in collecting and publishing biennial summaries of unpublished re- 
search in the field of school and college personnel work. The ’present 
bulletin carries summaries of research studies completed between 
September 1, 1956, and Augtist 3,1, 1958. 
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RESEARCH IN^feCHOOL AND COLLEGE PERSONNEL 

The publication of these summaries, can serve a f least two purposes : 
f irst, they can be used to bring about some improvements in school 
and college personnel services, for such implements* depend to a 
large degree on the extent to which research conclusions find their way 
into operational programs. ^Second — and perhaps more important — 
they can stimulate, and serve as a base for, further research studies, 
particularly those in graduate programs. 

Ihe present summaries should be considered primarily as a source 
of reference, because brevity was a major consideration. This was 
deemed a justifiable economy, for the complete reports are available 
. on loan basis from the libraries of the various educational agencies or 
from the other sources listed with the name of ihe author arid the title 
of the study. ■ 

Method of collection. — Nationwide coverage in the collection was 
assured by requesting the person in charge of guidance services in 
each State and Territory to serve as coordinator for his geographical 
area. F orms for reporting research summaries and instruction sheets 
were provided for the coordinators. They in turn made4hem available 
to persons and agencies in the State or Territory who would have 
knowledge of unpublished research materials. For the most part, 
these forms were distributed to institutions of higher education, State 
departments of education, local school systems, and professional 
organizations. 

Types of materials collected.— The definition established for “un- 
published” research was that it should include all research not gen- 
erally accessible through professional journals, books, monographs, 
and other publications covered by standard indexing services. ' Since 
findings pertinent to school and college personnel services would be 
drawn from various disciplines, the instructions did not attempt to 
identify Object areas in which the research might have been conducted. 
Rather, with school and college personnel services being an Applied 
field, collection of all research studies was encouraged, which would 
have some bearing on this phase of education. For future collections 
it is hoped that the base can be broadened to include research in a 
greater variety of subject areas. - /'[ 

Classification of findings.— Because of the diversity of subjectscov 
ered in the studies, any classification of the present- summaries would 
have resulted in a certain amount of overlapping. 'Tt was therefore 
decided that the guiding principle should be simply for the reader’s 
convenience. On this basis a major breakdown was adopted as shown 
in the contents, using terms familiar to those concerned with school 
and college personnel services and problems. 
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Summary of Studies' 


Activities 

Houson, XViiJak Ervin. A Study of 
Selected Studeut J readers in a Liberal 
Art* College. (Muster's, 1058, North 
Carolina College at Durham.) 

Director of Study* — Rajr Thompson. 

Problem. — (1) To secure specific information 
about leaders as Identified in selected pro- 
fessional literature. (2) To Collect and In- 
terpret specific information about selected 
student leaders during the 1037-58 academic 
year at North Carolina Collect. (8) To pre- 
sent conclusions and recommendations baaed 
on the data examined. 

Procedures . — A Quantitative, descrip tire sur- 
rey employed the following procedures and 
techniques: (1) Examined selected profes- 
sional literature pertinent to the study of 
student leaders; (2) consulted the chairman 
of the student welfare committee, the dean 
of men, the dean of women, the president of 
the student government, and the athletic 
coaches for lists from which 40 leaders were 
selected; (3) ; ~ devised a student leader data 
sheet; (4) consulted the college counselor 
and certain other (aciilty members for opinions 
*on the data sheet, revised and mimeographed ; 
(5) supplemental and validated data obtained 
from college personnel records, by lnterriews 
and questionnaires; (6) interpreted and re- 
corded the collected data In textual and tabu- 
lar forms. 

Major Finding *. — The average leader In this 
study was: (1) 21.2 years old; (2) an upper- 
classman; (8) unmarried; (4) a campus resi- 
dent; (6) experienced in summer part-time 


1 Although the greatest number of studies 
summarised in this publication bare been In 
partial fulfillment of degree requirement!, 
others have been Undertaken independently of 
such requirements. This latter group contains 
studies whose authors may or may not be 
identified In the summary with any specific 
higher education Institution. , 


jobs; <fi) without physical handicap; (7) 
from a home haring both parents, who hid at 
least s high school education and held jobs 
in unskilled occupations; (8) shore srerage 
in school ability and achievement; and <9) ae- 
ttre In school, social, and community' affairs. 
A majority of the student leaders designated 
•‘college 0 as their objective beyond high school 
and expressed raried preferences for college 
major and minor areas, and for occupational 
objectless, llost student leaders were per- 
sistent In adhering to their original life goals 
as slated In high school. 

* LKifFESTEt, Frederick Thames. The 
Degree of Participation in Sommer* Activ- 
ities in Relation to the Presence of Cer- 
tain Persojiaiity Characteristics. (Ed. 
D., 1956, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) 

Director of study . — Charles R. Poster. 
Problem . — To determine personality traits 
among, seniors at a teacher education Institu- 
tion who hare participated extensively In non- 
academic activities recognised by the Institu- 
tion as compared with the personality traits 
of seniors In the same institution who have 
not participated to any great degree. 
Procedures . — A total of 101 students from the 
1054-55 senior class at Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege were chosen as the sample. Data : Min- 
nesota Multi pbaa|c Personality Inventory, utls 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Per- 
sonal Questionnaire (the author's), and col- 
lege records. Degree of participation judged 
by club sponsor or officer. Individual personal 
Interviews. Correlation between t-score of 
MM PI, degree of participation in hours, Otis 
IQ. grade-point average, percent of college ex- 
penses earned by student Leader and non- 
leader factors also correlated. 

Major Findings. o significant correlations 
between degree of participation and mental 
health. Degree of participation and grade- 
point average correlated at 1-percent level of 

f since. Mo significant connections be- 

partldpatlou and Intelligence or parts* 
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earned. Leader group showed significant 
tendencies toward depression at 1-percen^ 
level of significance^ 

Lewis, Charles L. and Committee. 
Fraternity Expansion Report. (1958, 
University of N\ Dak. f Grand Forks.) 
Director of study. — 

Problem . — To determine Heed, advisability, and 
procedures for expansion of a fraternity 
system. 

Procedure . — Local study of history, enroll- 
ment, and related data on development of the 
University of Dakota’s fraternity system/ 
Procedural survey of several institutions. 
Major Findings. — Membership growth In fra- 
ternity system Is at or approaching maximum. 
Percent of male enrollment belonging is de- 
creasing. Fraternity chapters seem to be or- 
ganised but constant rertew is needed. Cri- 
teria for selection and pllcedural statement 
are incorporated in the plan. 

Marx, George L, Analysis of the 
Differential Academic Performance of 
the Pledge Groups of 19 Men’s Social 
Fraternities at the 8tate University of 
Iowa. ( Master's, 19G8, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City.) 

Director of study.— Kenneth B. Hoyt. 

Problem. — (1) To determine whether signif- 
icant differences existed in the academic 
achievement of the pledge groups of the social 
fraternities at the State University of Iowa 
when the effect of ability was eliminated by 
statistical means. (2) To Investigate cer- 
tain factors which might contribute to dif- 
ferences In academic performance. 

Procedures. — High school grade-point average 
and the State University of Iowa composite 
placement test scores were obtained for each 
of the 199 individuals in the sample. By an 
analysis of covarlanoe, the effect of ability, 
as measured by grade-point average and place- 
ment test scores, was eliminated. The mul- 
tiple analysis of ^covariance technique was 
then used to determine whether any remain- 
ing differences in the achievement of the 
groups were significant A series of inter- 
views was conducted with fraternity presi- 
dents, scholarship chairmen, add pledge class 
presidents to ascertain whether certain rela- 
tionships could be shown between the chap- 
ters’ pledge training program and/or scholar* 
ship program and mean adjusted gradq-point 
average. 

Major Findings . — Differences, significant at 
the 1 -percent level of confidence, were ob- 
tained In the academic achievement of the 
groups when the effect of ability wan elim- 
inated. The correlation coefficient for the 
scholarship program and the mean adjusted 
grade-point average was .20. The correla- 


tion coefficient of the pledge training with the 
mean adjusted grade^point average was .07. 
The multiple correlation of these two vari- 
ables with the mean adjusted grade-point 
average was .27. Differential performance 
.exists between the pledges of various chap- 
ters accountable to factors other than ability. 
Differences in programs at scholarship train 
lug for pledges do not seem to explain differen- 
tial achievement among pledge* in varlou* 
fraternities. 

Miles, Merle M — A 8tudy of the Poli- 
ces, Practices and Conditions Affecting 
Fraternity Scholarship. (Ed. D, 1957, 
University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles. ) 

Director of study.— Earl F. Carnes. 

Problem. — To ascertain statistically the ef 
fectlvenees of policies, conditions, and prae 
t\cm of the national fraternities, colleges and 
universities and the local fraternity chapter 
In high scholarship. , 

Procedures. — High and low achieving frater 
pity chapters were selected from data com 
paring them with the all-men s averlge on 
their respective campuses. Colleges and na- 
tional fraternity organisations were selected 
to represent high and low achieving frater- 
nity chapters a ndth elr opinions were polled. 
Three questtonnfffK containing 66 Issues for 
study were constructed and sent to 61 national 
fraternities, 62 colleges and universities, and 
421 local chapters over the United States. 

Major Findings.— ( 1) High scholarship na- 
tional fraternities are high In scholarship, in 
part, because they emphasise the values of 
high scholarship and require minimum stand- 
ards of achievement among their chapters and 
members. (2) High scholarship colleges are 
high in fraternity scholarship. In part, be- 
cause they set minimum kdholastlc standards 
for fraternities and detyr student member- 
ship in these groups untjfl standards are met. 
(3) High scholarship fraternity chapters are 
high in scholarship, to part, because they 
select members with better scholarship to 
begin with; have a tradition for high schol- 
arship that is perpetuated through the prac- 
tices of their members /without the use of 
regulations; have an altitude that scholar- 
ship has intripsic^rorth rather than relying 
on extrinsic rewards ; hqve capable leadership 
within their own grodp; and tolerate but 
often find outside supervision dispensable In 
their efforts to improve tttj^ scholarship of 
their members. 

♦ ( 

Packan, Mac H. A Study of the 
Extra Expenses of Being a Senior at 
Coventry High School. (Master’s, 1957. 
University of Akron v Akron, Ohio.) 
Director of M. BUdJng.r. 

Problem. — To ascertain the eoet to eenlore of 
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extracurricular activities and supplementary 
school supplies and the attitudes ot the par- 
ents and seniors toward these extra costs. 
Procedures. — The study was limited to the 
senior class of Coventry high school In the 
Summit county school system, a 4-year high 
school in a suburban community of predomi- 
nantly middle-class homes. The procedure In- 
volved three major steps : First, the seniors. 
59 boys and girls, submitted bimonthly 
accounting of their extra expenses : athletic 
contests*, assembly programs, club member- 
ships, plays, and musical shows, dances, class 
'trips, the yearbook, the school newspaper, 
class parties, athletic equipment, amf com- 
mencement activities, such as personal name 
-cards, announcements, senior pictures; caps 
and gowns, the class banquet and the junior* 
senior formal dance. Second, by question- 
naire, parents of seniors were asked to indicate 
their opinion of the cost of extracurricular 
activities sod the extent of the 'activities 
program. Third, seniors’ opinions wees ob- 
tained of the costs. 

Major findings. — Average yearly extracurricu- 
lar expenses are $109.60. A senior may spend 
as little as $26.44, but be will not be a happy, 
active member of the group. College pre- 
paratory students spend proportionately far 
more than other students, and boys and girls 
*hare the costa almost equally. Parents and 
seniors are satisfied with the scope of the 
activities program. They feel that extra- 
curricular costs, such as those for announce- 
ments and name cards, are excessive partly 
because of tradition : but they offer no effective 
means of reducing extra expenses. 

Palmer, John T. A Comparison and 
Empirical Analysis of the Attitudes of 
Certain Student Groups on Selected 
Issues Related to University Life (Ph. D. f 
1957, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. > 

Director of study.— Earl F. Carnes. 

Problem. — To determine differences of atti- 
tudes which might be associated with affilia- 
tion or none (filiation with social fraternities. 

Procedures. — Fraternity and nonfraternity 
groups of students at all dass levels were 
systematically sampled on the campus of the 
University of Southern California, by an atti- 
tude scale that dealt with 22 selected issues 
related to university life. Differences between 
the two groups and among the various classes 
wens studied by means of the chi square. 

Major Findings . — Although some differences, 
of attitudes were fouad between fraternity 
and nonfraternity students, they grew slowly 
until the senior year, when the samples dif- 
fered significantly on 16 of the 22 issues 
among all class levels. Fewer differences of 
attitudes were found among the fraternity 
group and occurred at a much dower pace 
than ament the confraternity group. 


Pickett, Julia Lucille. A Junior 
High School Club Program. (Master's, 
1957, San Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of study. — C. M. Gjerde and James 
M. Llnley. 

Problsm.— 7T0 Investigate the school club pro- 
gram at one junior high school fti the city 
of San Diego through the following questions: 
<1) What is the extent of student participa- 
tion in school -sponsored elute? (2) Are 
sponsored dubs outside of the school s Juris- 
diction serving a large group of studepts? 
(3) Is there any relationship between the 
two foregoing groups? (4) Why do some 
students not affiliate with any school-spon- 
sored dubs? (5) Are some students seeking 
membership in an butslde group or e ec rst 
<dub that Is unsponsored by ^the school, an 
Individual adult, or an organisation ? (6) 

What are some of the causal factors that 
affect membership in school-sponsored clubs? 
Procedures. — A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to Pth-grsde students through their 
English classes to elicit Information In the 
area# of (1) school-sponsored dubs. (2) out- 
of-school or agency -sponsored clubs, and (3) 
out-of-school gyoups not affiliated with a 
community agency or dub. The student re 
sponees to each part of the questionnaire were 
tabulated and presented in separate tables for 
comparison. 

Major Findings. — More students part Id pa ted 
in school dubs than In out-of-school dubs, 
and girls partidpated In both mors than 
boys did. Above-average scholarship and 
citin?nsbip grades were reported by the ma- 
jority of school dub partldpsnts and officers. 
The major participation in school dubs was 
in athletics ; la out-of-school dobs, and 
church activities. Publicity gnd economic 
demands played a significant part In club 
activity. 

Srmjnt, O. L. Description of Student 
Success by Participating and Nonpartici- 
pating Students. (Master's, 1957, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. ) 

Director of study . — H. B» Peplntky. 

Problem— To describe student success as 
measured by interview responses of partld- 
pants and nonpartielpants in campus activ- 
ities. 

Procedures. — Thirty-three students engaged 
in major activities and 66 students not so 
engaged were participants. Them two groups 
were matched on point-hour , ratio, residence, 
college, year ia school, and sorority affilia- 
tion. Consequently, It was assumed that 
much variation la responses coaid ho attrib- 
uted to, the variable of activity participa- 
tion. 'The data were collected through per^ 
sonal Interviews, four -questions Mag used 
to elicit descriptions of student s uc cess sad 
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judges then sorted the descriptive statements 
from a random sample -of interviews into 
seven general categories. A frequency count 
was made of the number in each group who 
used each statement, and the number In each 
group who fell in each general category of 
statements. The chi-square test was applied 
to determine any significant differences be- 
tween the numbers of participants and non- 
participants. 

Major Finding ?. — The participants responded 
significantly more often to 14 statements in 
the 7 categories than did the nonparticipants. 
Participants and non participants have an es- 
sentially similar concept of student success ; 
the description of the successful student fits 
the pattern of the highly conforming, “other 
directed’* person. . 

Weltt, Mast I* A 8tudy of Time 
Utilization of High School Seniors In 
Relation to Activity Participation and 
Scholastic Achievement (Master’s, 
1&58; Claremont Graduate School, Clare- 
mont Calif.) 

Director of Donald McNaseor. 

Problem. — To determine, among students who 
participated extensively in school activities, 
whether time utilisation was a factor in dif- 
ferentiating between those who achieved 
scholastically at a level commensurate with 
their academic potential and those who 
achieved scholastically well below their po- 
tential. To determine how activity partici- 
pation affected academic performance of high 
school seniors. 

Procedure a. — Questionnaire developed to Se- 
lect those senior students who participated 
most widely In school .activities. Group 
selected; 20 boys and *1 "girls. Method of 
data collection: ( 1 ) Individual logbooks In 
which students recorded daily use of time, on 
hourly basis for 21 days. (2) School records 
consulted for students* grade averages, IQ’s, 
snd composite scores on lows Tests of Educa- 
tional Development Analysis of into: All 
dat* were organised In both tabular and 
graphic form. Correlations between vari- 
ables computed using Pearson product- 
moment method snd first-order partial corre- 
lation formula. 

Major Finding s. — The participants re p r e s en ted 
a group with above average Intelligence and 
general ability, having s mean IQ of 111.0 
and a mean percentile score of 76.5S on the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development The 
scholastic achievement of the group in school 
subjects during period of the study was above 
average, with 68 percent achieving average 
of "B” or better. The group spent an aver- 
age of 9.5 hours per week stanlylng, and mean 
of 16.7 hours per week la sixties. 

On the basis of evalustloHI time utilisa- 
tion, no central tendency waff evident Sta- 
tistical findings presented no conclusive evi- 
dence of n substantial relationship between 


time organisation and scholastic achievement 
or between scholastic achievement snd amount 
and extent of activity psrtlcipstion. 


Adjustment j 

Ainsworth, Laban L., Jr. — An Explor- 
atory Study of the Academic Achieve- 
ment of Arab Students, (Pb. D., 1957, 
University of Texas, Austin.) 

Director of study.— Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To Investigate certain factors asso- 
ciated with the academic achievement of 
Arabian students at tbg University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Procedure*. — The investigation utilised an 
Identification blank, an Arabic translation of 
the Brown-Holtsman Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes, a revision and translation into j 
Arabic of VlUsrreai’s Test of the Aural Com- ! 
prehension of English for Native Speakers of 
Spanish, the Cat tell* Culture Free Test of 
Intelligence and the Diagnostic Reading Test 
Survey Section. Both the CFTI and the 
DRT were administered as called for In the 
manuals. The criterion measure was grade 
point average based oq marks made at The 
University of Texas. The total sample was 
classified by GPA*a in high, mtdddU, snd 
groups Statistics used included Pearson**! flr 
Multiple r, t-testa. Pattern Analysis Discrim- 
inant Anaysls, and Chi Square. 

Major Finding*, — (1) There was no signifi- 
cant differences among the Culture Free Test 
scores of the three achievement groups. 
Thert "*** 00 differences either 

among ‘'these groups in their ability to under- 
stand spoken English (as measured by the 
Arabic version of the TAC) but tbelr scores 
were related to length of time they had spent 
In the United States. (2) DAT vocabulary, 
total comprehension and total scores were 
significantly related to the students* Academic 
achievement, but story comprehension and 
rate of reading were not (This group read 
very slowly and covered relatively small units 
of the tests — extension of time might have 
Improved prediction). (8) There was a Mr 
ntficant relationship (the highest found) be- 
tween SSHA scores and academic achieve- 
ment (4) Pattern Analysts and Discrimi- 
nant Analysis supported the general findings. 4 
(5) Item analysis ef tbs DET and 88HA 
responses provided an understanding of : 
measures which wouM make It possible to 
devise more effective 'tools for. tbs special 
needs of the particular atypical students com- 
poslng the group under study. 

Beky, Michael K. An Analyst* of Per- 
nonal-Soclnl Problem* of College Preeb* ; 
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men. (Master’s, 1958, Urf&erslty of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa.) 

Director of .fitly. — p»ul Lilly." 

Problem . — A survey of the persona! and social 
problems found In the freshman class (1907- 
58) at Kings College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Procedure *. — 8urvey, using the Mooney Prob- 
lem Checklist Out of the total freshman 
class of 205 atudehta, 183 completed the check- 
list. 

Major Findings. — The # group, per student 
checked 23.9 items as worthy of attention and 
5.1 items as representing serious problems. 
The problem area considered most troublesome 
was “Adjustment to College Work” ; least 
troublesome, “Curriculum and Teaching Pro- 
cedure.” “Personal- psychological Relations” 
wee also considered a serious area. The aver- 
age number of problems marked by the science 
students and the humanities students was sig- 
nificant at the 1 -percent iereL There was a 
significant difference at the 5-percent level 
between the average number of problems 
marked by sons of professional fathers and 
i5e average number marked by sona of semi- 
skilled fathers. 

Beix, Virginia D. Relationship of 
Parental Atrltndes and Their Children's 
Behavior in the Ninth Grade at Ruciid 
Shore Junior High School. (Master’s, 
1957, John Carroll University, University 
Heights, Ohio.) 

Director of etudy . — Walter 8. Nosal. 

Problem. — (l) To tap by questionnaire the 
following psychological climates la the bom* : 
autocratic, democratic, or lalsses-falre ; (2) 
to construct a checklist for homeroom teachers 
and class teacher* to indicate pupil’s respon- 
siveness to directions and free time use ; and 
(8) to ascertain relationships p r e sen t. 
Procedure*. — The survey was limited to 100 
girls and hoys In the 0th grade at Budld Shore 
Junior High 8chool. A questionnaire for the 
parents, and checklist for homeroom and class 
as above described, were used. 

Uofor Finding*. — The majority of the 100 stu- 
dents were categorised as coming from homes 
having a democrat! ^Atmosphere, with parental 
control neither too strict nor too lenient. Of 
these, two-thirds were rated by teachers as well 
adjusted. Next aeost frequently found home' 
climate was the lalsses-falre (20 cases). In- 
cluding a higher percentage of problem e 
than the democratic, with only 1 of the 20 
rated as well adjusted. There were too few 
case* from autocratic homes for ariy dear 
conclusion. 

Bents, Claude M. A Study of Factors 
Bel ated to Adjustment to Blindness. 
(Master’s, 1967, tJniversity of Utah, Sett 
Lake City.) 


Director of study* — Cecil O. SamueUon. 
Problem. — To investigate factors of develop- 
mental, educational, and sociological history 
of adult blind to aacerttfli? aome factors related 
to adjustment to blindness. 

Procedures . — The Edward Fitting Adjustment 
Beale waa administered to 62 blind adults 
who met the criteria of residence, sex, and 
age. The 15 with the highest scores and the 
15 with the lowest were selected for compari- 
sons and the investigator personally ad- 
ministered the Verbal Scale of the Wechaler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Test. 

Major Findings. — The well-adjusted blind 
group was younger and bad become blind at 
a younger age than the poorly adjusted, and 
the Utter had been blind for a greater num- 
ber of years. The two adjustment groups 
were not significantly distinguished by cat- 
aracts, disease, heredity, or unknown causes ; 
but accidents and war Injuries were dlstln- 
guUblng causes significant at the 5 percent 
level. A greater number of the poorly ad- 
justed had lost sight through accidents, and 
a greater number of the well adjusted through 
war Injury. More of the poorly adjusted than 
the well adjusted had aome disability in addi- 
tion to blindnesa. 

More of the well adjusted were working full 
time, and more of the poorly adjusted part 
time; differences were significant at the 1-per- 
cent level. Other differences significant at 
the 5-percent level: more of the poorly ad- 
justed were not working at all, and more of 
the well adjusted were In school. Differences 
in education were significant at the 1-percent 
level, the well adjusted having mpre education. 

In general, the results support tfie use of 
the Edwards Fitting Adjustment 8ca!e for 
classifying the blind Into well and poorly 
adjusted groups. 

Bloom, Viola. A Study of the Various 
Characteristics of Junior High Students 
in the 71WX> I.Q. Range. (Ph. D., 1058, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio.X 

. v 

Director of study. — Marvin PoweU. 

Problem , — To and out more about the char- 
acteristics of the, 75-00 I.Q. junior high 
school students as compared to a group of 95- 
105 I.Q. 

Procedures. — Achievement, temperament, I.Q. 
testing. Analyses at attendance, grades, 
teacher comments. 

Major Findings. — The schools seem to do little 
for this 75-90 group, a They are poorer stu- 
dents than would be expected, more malad- 
justed, etc. 

Bolsteb, Richard A. Effect of Two 
Teaching Climates on School Grades of 
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Fatherless Boys. (Master’s, 1968, 8an 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of Helen Prooty. 

Problem. To ascertain whether any general 
pattern* or response* to certain types of teach- 
ers existed among boys from homes In which 
the natural father was absent. 

Procedure#. — The 44 boys for the sample group 
were selected on ibe basis of I.Q.'s In the 
range of 104 through 118, from home* where 
le natural father wn# absent for reason* other 
than military duty or (lines*. The boys In the 
sample group were matched, student for stu- 
dent, with three control groups of the same 
*lse: one for mathematics, one for English, 
and one for social studies. 8!x counselors 
were used to classify the teaebera' opinions 
" *8 whether the teachers were “subject-cen- 
tered,- "guidance-centered." or neither. 
Scholarship and dtlsenahlp grades of’ the 
sample and control group* were compared 
and the responses to the different trpes of 
teachers were analysed. 

Ifejor FintUngt . — ] Q no caae was a difference 
of responses found wtlhln or between group* 
which could with any certainty be considered 
significant. There actually were no algntft* 
cant differences In responses studied : cause 
of absence, length of absence, nationality of 
the mother aod attitude of the mother all may 
hare bad some bearing on the response*. 


Bonnet, Warren C. An Investigation 
of Factors Associated With Changes In 
Inventoried Interests During the First 
Semester of College. ( Ph. D„ 1968, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Aostln.) 

Director of a/sdp.— Royal B. Embrec. 
Problem . — To investigate changes In t^e In- 
ventoried Interest! of freshmen during their 
first semester of college as of assistance to 
college counselor*. Subject* were US men 
who entered as freshmen at Texts Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, College 8tation. In 
September 1955. 

/Vooed.re#.-The factors under study were 
academic grades, vocational guidance, academic 
attitude*, and major field of study. Tbt 
guidance and n-gutdance groups were de- 
termlned by registration In a formal group- 
vidual guidance program, and the Cali- 
fornia Occupational Interest Inventory (Oil) 
wa* given during the first week of classes. 
The OH wa* administered again daring the 

R?!!L. W n *•. ** th * ** me * ,er> * toB * with the 
Brown-HoHimnn Sumy of gtady Habits and 

Attitudes (88HA). Grade- point averages and 
choice of major were determined. The prin- 
cipal statistics uaed were analyst* of variance 
Pattern Analysis (Osgood and 8ouc»). analysU 
to determine critical OH scales for various 
major fields, and Item analysis. 

Mmfor Finiingt. — (1) The field scales of the 
OU demonstrated reliability and validity 


comparable to that reported for other well- 
known measure* of expressed Interest. The 
type scalea contributed little, and the level 
scale was insensitive In this setting. (2) The 
student s academic grades, and whether or not 
be had received vocational guidance, did not. 
when taken alngly, show direct relationship to 
changes in scores on the Oil from pretest 
to post-teat. A significant but obscure Inter 
action wa a found, however, with grades, guid 
ance, and change In Oil scores. (3) The 
88HA scores were not aignlficantly related to 
changes In Oil scores during the semesters 
(4) Highly significant differences were found 
among major fielda for changes In scores on 
those scalea which bad been established (with 
reference groups) as appropriate to the itu 
dent’s choice of majors. (5) There were con 
aiders ble differences In the degree to which 
occupations associated with the various act 
demlc fields could be stereotyped by students 
on entering college. Pit terns were sharp and 
clear for students who began study In the 
engineering field, but much less distinct for 
students who entered the business field. 


Brady, Fay A. 8. A Study of the 
School Achievement of Migrant and Per- 
manent-Reardent 8tudenU. ( Master’s, 
1058, University of Texas, Austin.) 
Director of study --Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To provide a comparison between 
th€ ^hw^Achleveinent of 6 tb grade children 
followed the migratory labor 
pattei^aM,of comparable fitb-grade children 
whose families remained at home the year 
around. All subject* were Latin American 
boys and girla who completed the 6th grade 
in Austin, Tex., elementary schools during the 
session 1956-57. 

Procedure *. — Eighty seven migrant children 
were selected and matched by Total IQ from 
the California Mental Maturity Test and by 
residence area with permanent-resident chil- 
dren. The two groups were compared in term* 
of language and nonlangunge IQ’s, days of 
attendance during elementary school, scores 
on the California Reading and Arithmetic 
Teats and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Teat, and grate made In school. The prin- 
cipal statistics uaed were t and F tests for 
independent samples and the t teat for mean 
differences. 

Mmfor Finding a* — (1) The nonlanguage IQ’g of 
both migrant and permanent-resident children 
were nfhch higher than their language IQ’s. 
The mean nonlanguage IQ’s of migrant chil- 
dren were significantly higher than those of 
permanent-resident children. The mean lan- 
guage IQ’s of permanent-resident children 
were higher thin those of migrant children. 
{%) Migrant children had spent significantly 
fewer days In school than permanent-resident 
children throughout the tlx grades, the differ- 
ences being, on the average, betweed 30 and 
40 schooldays. The permanent-reddest ehtl- 
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however, had rather (>oor attendance 


records. (3) Migrant and permanent- resident 
, •'blldren did not differ, significantly with re- 
spect to score* on the California Reading Test, 
the California Arithmetic Teat, and the Met- 
ropolitan Achievement Test. Ml Migrant and 
permanent-resident children did not differ alg- 
ulflcautly with respect to marks made In 10 
school subjects or In the teachers' estimate* 
I of rending level. (5) Migrant male* tended 
I to be superior to migrant female* In term* 
I ''f moat test scores and school marks. 

Ilaucit Nklaon. a Study of 
I Academic Performance and Perseverance 
j of Transfer Students at the University of 
t>enver. (Ed. I).. 1056. University of 
I >enver. Colo.) 

! Director of ituiy. — D. D. Feder. 

Problem. ( l ) To discover the magnitude of 
the student transfer problem and to trace the 
development of concern with It. (2) To 
gather pertinent Information on an experi- 
mental group, and to point out Implication* 
of tranafer for admlaaion policies and for 
other aspects of student personnel services, 
Procedure*. Statistical correlate. 0 f aca- 
demic i landing* or transfer and "native - ,f„. 
dents' 0.5 percent level adopted for signif- 
icance. Over 1:000 new students and 343 
transfer student! studied longitodinally begin- 
ning with 1953-54 admissions records. 

Major Plsdisps.—tn Transfer stodenta are 
more likely to be older, to be married veteran*, 
to be males, to be from outside the state; and 
less likely to carry full load*. (2) The study 
••volved no configuration formula (transferred 
from, education of parents, etc.) useful In 
effectively predicting persistence of transfer 
students. <3) Item* which showed significant 
difference* between students who dropped ont 
and those who persevered to graduation were 
not, generally, the same Items whleh differ 
• ousted godd and poor students. (4) There 
were some significant difference* between con- 
tinuers and noncontlnnera. Continuers gen- 
<• rally were alngle. had attended only on* 
previous college (usually a liberal arts school) 
were about the Junior claaa level, and they 
engaged la extra act I vl tie. wblfa, « t the Uni- 
ver ultj of Denver. M 

Cash, W. L., j». Mental Health Char- 
acteristics of Negro Tooth 4 In Texas. 
(1957, Prairie view Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Prairie View, Tex.) 
Director of study — w. *. Banks. 

Problem.— To determine the level of personal 
and aodal adjustment ot Negro you the In 
Texas and whether they differ significantly 
from Texan youths aa a whole la their level 
«f penonil and social adjustment aa Mat- 
ured by Cooperative Touth Stady probba 
tad Attitude ftcaMi. 


Procrdnrr *. — The subject ■ were 1,849 Ne*ro 
youth a, both aexe*, and a sample of 1,000 
joatba drawn carefully from the Cooperative 
Vontb 8tudj* population of, i,2oo caaes in 
trades 9 through 12, iuciuitlve, in two dif- 
ferent Texas communities. The following 
hypotheses were tested: (a) There is no sig- 
nificant relationship among the 14 CYS Prob- 
lem and Attitude Scales: (hi there is no 
significant difference between Negt*> youth 
and youth in Texas as to their level of per- 
*ona! and social adjustment. 

Major Finding*. — Negro youth and the CYK 
nampie group differed significantly In inter- 
scale relations. In each instance where the 
two groups differed, the coefficients of Inter 
correlation for the Negro group were larger 
and jfcowed a tendency for thla group to he 
lesa well adjusted. These coefficients of 
Intercorrelation influenced rp*Y*edly the oh 
tained r’s of the CYS Sample population 
The two groups differed significantly on the 
following CYS Scales : (1) Orientation to 
Society, (2) Authoritarian Discipline, 
Family Problems*, and (4) Resentment of 
Family Life Style. Negro youth showed « 
tendency toward poor adjustment on rhe***- 
scales. 

Couc, Jo«xph W. Movement Between 
Curriculum Fields at the College Level. 
(Ed. D, 1958, Haward University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 

Problem. — To study affect of migration move- 
ment between curriculum fields at the college 
lerel on the multivariate teat score dlstrlbu 
tlon problem for college student* classified by 
/ curriculum group*. 

Procedures — Sample of 1,600 male University 
of Rochester students, 1948-53. Discrimi- 
nant analysis and the centonr concept were 
basic statistical tests employed on data anal- 
ysis. 

Major Finding#.— (l) About 42 percent of 
degree recipients at the University of Roches- 
ter completed degree requirements In a field 
other than their first choice. Among wlth- 
drawala, only about 19 percent bad made 
changes In their field of concentration at the 
time of withdrawal. (2) In general, the date 
support the hypothesis that "multivariate 
teat acore distributions for groups of Individ- 
ual* are more homogeneous when the groups 
are defined In terms of the educational or 
vocational goal which an Individual has real- 
laed than they are when the groups are defined 
In terms of an Individual's original choice of 
goal.” (8) Using aa a frame of reference the 
definition of man aa adopted for purposes of 
thla study, 1 some of the outcome* are as fol- 

* For the purposes of this stady n man was 
considered aa In the peripheral region of a 
group of which he waa a member If bta con- 
tour acore was greater than 50; and in the 
central region of n group tf Ida centonr score 
was bsas than Mk 
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lows: («) The most common pattern of mi- 
gratlon U from one of the science-oriented 
fields of concentration groups into one of the 
bachelor of arts fields (English, btotory, or 
psychology) ; (b) the distribution of centour 
scores of reality cia groups Is rectan- 
gular (this by the definition of the eentour 
score was expected to hold) ; (c) the distribu- 
t tlon of centour scores of aspiration-classified 
groups Is nonrectanguiar, with the peripheral 
regions found to be more denseiy populated 
than the central regions; (d) the ratio of 
change from aspiration groups la greater for* 
those individual! located in the peripheral 
region of roultirarlate test*score distributions 
• than for those In the centra! region ;.(e) the 
direction of change from aspiration groups 
Is more often than not towards the centroid 
of the reality group; (f) the ratio of charge 
U greater for individuals whose aspiration 
and predicted classifications are different than 
for Individuals whose aspiration and predicted 
classification! are the same: <g)* the ratio 
of change is not greater for Individuals who 
satisfy the requirements for membership in 
several groups than for those who satisfy 
the requirements In fewer groups or in one 
group; (h) the number of correct classifies > 
tions based on predicted group membership to 
greater than Is expected by chance. 

Co 5 a boy, Roaemaby. The Iowa Testa 
of Educational Development as an Aid to 
Curriculum Adjustment in the South 
Scranton Junior High School. (Mas- 
ter’s, 1957, Marywood College, Scranton, 
Ra ) 

Director of study. — Edward Tomassewski. 
Problem. — To determine the value of Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development as an aid 
to curriculum adjustment in the 8outh Scran- 
ton Junior High School. 

Procedure. — Initiation of a comparison of 
South Scranton tests averages with national 
and Penncylvania norma In the Iowa testa. 
Jfajor Findings. — (1) Science, as a separate 
subject, to be taught In 7th and 8th grades; 
(-) mathematics changed from an elective to 
a required subject in 10th grade; (8) a lan- 
guage elective to be made available In all 
courses; (4) the serious weakness seen In 
creative writing to be adjusted by special work 
In that area. 

The Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
are'' sera to be a valuable aid to curriculum 
adjustment and revlalo?. They point up the 
strengths and weaknesses of courses presently 
offered, and eliminate premure for any spe- 
cific subjects. The teat mores point out prob- 
lems, thus giving the faculty and supervisors 
concrete guides as to needed curriculum 
changes. 

Davis, Clitton E. A Study off the Re- 
lationship of Socioeconomic Statu* to In- 
telligence and Scbolaatic Achievement off 


High School Student*. (Master’*, 
1958 ,; .) 

Director study . — . s 

Problem.— To determine the degree of associa- 
tion among the follow! qg variables for 120 
boys and girls in grades 10 through IS en- 
rolled in the Booker T. Washington High 
School, Shreveport, La., during the 1957-58 
academic year: Socioeconomic 8tatus, Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity and Achievement 
Meaiures, and scores earned on the Iowa Edu- 
cational Development Test. 

Procedures. — The following measures were 
need : Sima Socioeconomic Score Card. Califor- 
nia Achievement and Mental Maturity Testa, 
Iowa Educational Development Test, and v 
grade-point ratios. The relationships among 
the variables were stated and tested as neU- 
hypotbeseg. The 1 -percent and 5-percent 
leveto of confidence were employed for reject- 
ing an hypothesis. 

Me/or Findings . — (1) A significant relation- 
ship was found between Socioeconomic Status 
and (a) score# on the California Achievement 
Teat, (b) grade-point ratio, (c) scores pn the 
California Mental Maturity Teat (2) A atg- 
nlficant relationship was found between the 
Socioeconomic Status of pupils in grades 10. 
11. and It. and tbelr scores on the Iowa Edu- 
cational Development Teet 

Duhlop, John P., j«. a 8tudy of the 
Relationship Between I>evel of Maturity 
nod Self Estimation of Aptitudes. ( Mat- 
ter a, 1957, University of Texas, Austin.) 
Dirtctor of — Boyal B. Embree. 

ProWwi.— To study tbs relationship of ma- 
turation to the self-estimates mad* by high 
school students of their probable scores on the 
Differential Aptitude Testa. The experimental 
population consisted of boys and girts In- tha 
10th and IS grades of the Bequia (Tex.) high 
school. 

Proctiure. — A method was developed for tb^ 
estimation of scores expected on each of the 
right tests of the DAT, lnrvlTlng use of 
stanlne unit* and guide sheet which showed, 
by percentage and number, what each stanlne 
meant In terms of position In the groups. 
Sts nines based on eetlaatea were compered 
with those derived- from actual DAT scores ; 
also measures af accuracy of estimation nod 
direction of error were established. Statis- 
tical techniques used Included Pearson r, 
Fisher a. and t-tnsta of differences between 
trams. 

Mofor findings. — ( l ) The self -estimates made 
by high school students af certain aptitudes 
**lrtj writ correlated with scores on 
testa of these aptitudes. Mean fa (by • . 
transformation) of approximately .50 were 
foond with the academically oriented Verbal 
Reasoning, Namberlcal Ability, Spelling, and 
Sentence Tests. Estimates were much less 
correlated with score* In tha ease of special 
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Aptitudes iucb as Abstract Reasoning, Spies 
Relations, sod Clerical Speed and Accuracy. 
jTht mean r was sot significantly different 
\ from ssro for the Mechanical Reason In* test, 
(2) No consistent relationship was found be- 
tween a*e and accuracy of self -estimation ; 
12th grsdo females were more accurate than 
lOth-gradt females, but 10tb-*rade males 
were mors accurate than 12lh -grade males. 
When accuracy of estimation and direction of 
error were studied, only ons significant t was 
found in 82 comparisons of groups in the 10th 
and 12th grades. (|) Females tended to be 
more accurate than males, as measured by the 
Accuracy of Estimation score, but t'a were 
significant only for Verbal Reasoning and 
Numerical Ability in the lttb-*rade group. 
(4) Several significant set differences were 
found with the Direction of Error score. 
These occur mi with sex biased scales such as 
the Numerical Ability, Mechanical Reasoning, 
Spelling, and Sentence teats. Males over- 
estimated and females underestimated male- 
biased scores, while females overestimated 
and males underestimated female-biased 
scores. ’ 

Ferraro, C. D. Age and Marital Dif- 
ference* in Degree of Conflict in Various 
Areas of Psychological ’Adjustment in 
Teachers. ( Ph. D. f 1958, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Director of study. — Marvin PowelL 
Problem, — An age study of teachers* re- 
sponses to emotional areas. To determine age 
trends and differences as well as marital 
differences. 

Proced area. -Pour-hundred teachers were 
given a word association test and reaction 
time waa the index of disturbance la eight 
areas of adjustment They were equated for 
educational background, etc. Age trends 
from 20-00 were presented and differences 
between single and married females were 
determined. 

Major Finding 9 . — Single teachers were gen- 
erally more upset in various areas with in- 
creasing , age, but both single and married 
showed an increase in conflict 

Gaiixt, Virginia Varney. Tbe Guid- 
ance Needs of Girls in the Ban Diego 
County Juvenile Halt (Master's, 1958, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City.) 

Director of study. — Pbelon J. Malouf. 

Problem. — To study areas of guidance needs 
of girls in the Ban Diego County Juvenile Hall. 
The objectives were (1) to obtain a compre- 
hensive description of girls in a juvenile ball, 
and (2) to identify some areas of guidance 
needs of these girls. 

Procedures.— The study included a survey 
made, during, tbe 1*54-45 and 1*55-4* 
school /ears, of *00 girls selected st random 
from die Baa Diego County Juvenile Hall la 

445174-**- — 8 


Ban Diego, Calif. Background data pertain- 
ing to the residence, ethnic? derivation, age, 
grade in school, reason for referral, disposi- 
tion, repeaters, and home situation were se 
cured from enfry cards made out at tbe time 
% the gtris entered the HaiL Tbe principal task 
waa to identify their guidance needs in seven 
problem areas: (1) emotional, (2) educa- 
tional, (S) family, (4) social, (5) economic, 
<«) vocational, and (7) health. This was 
done by getting the girls’ responses to s 
checklist of 857 wishes patterned after Raths' 
and Metcalfs Inventory, the "Wishing Well." 
and t£e Inventory of Personal Opinions (on- 
released to the public and in the process of 
development by tbe San Diego Naval Retrain- 
ing Command). To supplement and validate 
tbe data, contradictory wishes were inserted 
into the checklist and Interviews were held 
with 26 giria. 

Major Finding*.— (\) Thirty five percent of 
all responses were its the motional area ; 22 
percent in the family area ; It percent in the 
educational area ; 10 percent in tbe social 
area ; 10 percent in tbe economic area ; 7 per- 
cent in the vocational area ; and 4 percent in 
the health area. (2) Of the total 857 wishes 
in the "Wishing Weil," the 11-iear-old girls 
checked, on the avenge, 128.5 wishes ; the IS- 
year-olds, 158.*; the 13-year-olds, 141.0; the 
1 4-year-olds, 118.4; the 15-jear-oids, 108 . 0 ; 
the 1 6-yea r-o Ida, 118.1; and the 17 year-olds! 
VM.O. The average total number checked waa 
117.0 wishes. (3) Only seven girl* responded 
to contradictory Wishes in the checklist and 
In each case the contradictory response was 
explainable la terms of the girl s situation. 
(4) Tbe findings from the 26 interviews as to 
the guidance needs of the girls tended to cor- 
respond closely with the findings from the 
checklist. 

Garrison, Wiixiam Arthur. The Re- 
lationship of Adjustment and the Self- 
Concept to Academic Achievement in n 
Group of 9th-0rade Students, (Ph. D., 
1956, University of Denver, Colo. ) 

Diroctor of study.— Harry R. Moore. 

Problem. — ( 1 ) To measure tbe relationahlp be- 
tween personal adjustment and academic 
achievement (2) To measure responses on 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank la terms 
egoistie-aociocentric and positive-negative and 
their relationships to academic success. 
Procedures.— A total of 119 Sth-grade stu- 
dents at 2 Denver Junior high schools were 
used (IQ's of 115, all volunteers). Sample 
and experimental groups divided into orer- 
achievera, normal, and under-achievers. 
Group given Rotter IBB and W-A-Y. Null- 
hypo thesis (median test of chi square) that 
differences in self-concept and adjustment of 
three gto ups was due to chance. 

Mofor Fi ndin g* .— (1) Significant relationships 
appeared between positive self-concepts and 
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bfo acbtovemeat*. between oeptln concept. 
w1,h «»<**rachl*vemeot, and between adju.l- 
“ fDt »°<1 l«v*t« of achievement «) 

The ••nonn.r achiever ha. . balnne* between 
uegatlv* end positive concept*.’ (g) (*bi- 
fro ® *«• (Probability JO) to 

{P ^T T Mh a * D * r%l wiwiMw 

,*• (4 Tb * •»»f«»cept doe, not appear 

to be a ooltary thin#. Only aapecta of <t may 
be meaaared with any degre* of probability. 

Hakrkqst. Aixe.n Le* Matching Per- 
cej>Uon, of Faculty and Student, In Rela- 
tion to Aspect, of Academic Morale. 
(Master a 1056, Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, and Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, Calif.) 

Mroetor of .tody. 


with tow ability and free from oervons eymp 
tome made higher reading eroiee than thee of 
high ability with many nerrona aymptom* 
since there were no grade difference* In any 
factor, other than nerrona symptoms, the In- 
v r. 11 ga tor concluded that the attitude* sere 
p reeecl prior to the 4th grade and angseeted 

?<Z£lZ^ f ""f ,TOr * bl ' •ttttade, daring 
iiawnrttt in 4 lit trade. 


dl f C(,T ' r *on»e of the factor* 
•JectliV ecademlc morale and to deal with 

,* Wr “ P ' a °" 0t f ' CuU ’ a * ab "' «d 

2 SSS&* ■ tta,b,,r * ~ — 

• Pilot .tody wa, con. 
4J£2l COm “ lf ^ ,bp Academic 

• ~~ ~iw~ Th. d.u X.h^.M 
*"* b * M «• 

Jfe/*r Ftodtoy. -Three factor, were reported 
*! major e«u»r« of poor academic moral t lack 

2 ™XT’ r l; bw 
5525, ,or “«• 

Hallock. Otoiot Altitudinal Factors 

n ms-^ ChleVemeDt ,D RM <*lng. (Ed. 

MlclO ' Wa7n * 8tat * University. Detroit. 

Director of .tody.— Edgar Johiuton. 

r»M?‘!r~ To relational Ip between 

ttltndee and reading achievement 

P^orm-gtandardlaed teat, of Intelll- 
rence. reading, and peiwonality given to son 
■tndeata (public school) u grwdea Tour J? 

or rarUblea : atx, mcntaJ ax*. trad# JT 
achievement, aod attitude.' * 9 

were f,«.d 

feet reading la the following order of alnld 
«nce: Family reUtlon* ^i^X^' 
^ tendenclea, feeling of belong^ 
drawing tendencies .chool rvUtloM^erJ^ 
symptom*, and foelm, of peri^al 

P 1 * 1 * TT* 1,1 differ * ac « !■ feeling of baton r- 
ihno Dd . f *® 117 re *sM®sa ; boy. of *u 
ab lltjr lerela were more affected by unfa roe. 
•bl* attitode. than w*„ gtrl* go/ni^S 

f0r 0, ™>« Wt«2a? 
ftMtmdo boy. of low ability with mi 

nervona aymptoma made their loweat - TTI) 

•wore; 4thgr.de boy. of high abOlty, froo 

from nervona aymptoma, mad# their Mgbmf 

Nsdlng acoroo. Soya and glrta (4th grate) 


Hawtbouib. Rout & A Oompartaon 
** the Reported Problems of Ninth-Grade 
Pupils of Different Levels of MenUl Abil- 
ity. (Master'. 11W8, Ohio University 
%henA) 

Director of otmdf.- Ooo rga R. Hill. 

/VoWew— (j) To detormlno whether tbo re- 

*® ' h * ** 000,7 ProWr* 

(Tieck U.t bear any rvUttonablp to level of 

r^,i W,l y “ ^ Mfh « teat a. 

the CallforoU Mental Maturity Teat. 12 1 To 
delermtoe the ImpUcadon. of the finding, for 
guidance in the jnntor and aanlor high arbool 
Proce<f*rr,.--Tbe rtndy covered all the Ml 
9thgr.de popll. enrolled In the arbool. of 
?nTv ^ ra tbf arbool year 

X* S i “ 000,7 PTOb,,B Uat 

( JH8 ed.) and a groop maaui ability teat (in 

.tT'n^r ,h f C »Wornl. one) were^ given to 
he pupil., who were divided Into 4 ability 
level* with tower IQ limit* of ISO, 110, »0 and 
«0. called groop. .. , „ D „ 

re*pectlvely. 

Thfr * ,re ^roncoo ,* 
problem, among the four abtllty group*. (3) 

There la no ba.U for .Mumiog that mentally 
mperlor children have fewer problem. th.I 
average or below average children or that tbev 
need no aaaUtuce la their aalntloa. (g) Ta. 
•toperior are, In general, mor, concerned with 
••^Improvement and the futbre than are other 
Udren. (4) School problem* are of major 
Importance to Mt .tnd«n U ; however, t ho^e 
of low ability are more fearful l B their at- 
tltudet toward acbool work than tboae of 
Z£? * bll ‘ t7 - <®> Although the group. dlL 
prob ,n> *’ Die variation, amoug indl- 
V tn ,Dd i mon * * u •Mllty- levata, are 
!wue *1^^' M *° 7 P U P“« of all level* of 

*^?* U “** *“ d coun ** lla « with 
Ibelr problema, boy^aeemlng to be mor, heal 
tant than gtrla In expreaalng their dealt*. 

Hkkkahdce, MiocnurfA Naxajuo (Lo- 
PAt^ul). Needs and Problem, of 
Puerto Rican High Bchool Student, Re- 
lated to NonrarUhle*. (Ph. I)., 1057 
Pardos University, West Ufsyette, Iod.) 
Mroctor of .tody.— Herman H. Bemmera. 
Problem . — To give Puerto Rkna educator* 
normative Information about th* problem* 
that caaoera Puerto Rican high school youth ; 

^ provide Puerto Ekti hlfh school rouonlorp 
a, Urtnuoant helpfal a, a 


i 
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device tod dlipoitle aid la approa ching the 
problems of the individual student. 

/ Vocoders# . — Translation of rests ndardlsed 
8RA Youth Inventory with an intensity di- 
mension. Representative sample of 682 
Puerto Rican high school studenu. Vari- 
ables: geogrsphlcal region, aim of school, 
private-public schools, grade, age, sex, aocio- 
economic level Two types of scores — one for 
frequency and one for Intensity of problems 
found for each of eight problem arena and 
total. Crone-cultural comparison with results 
obtained In the United States and Panama. 
T tests, analysis of variance and Duncan teats 
used to treat results. Separate norma for 
boys and gtrli. 

Motor Ffodfoga.— (1) “After High School** 
was the area occupying the first rank while 
My Home snd Family** occupied ths last rank 
in frequency and intensity of the problem 
<2) Other areas differed in their relative ranks 
for frequency and Intensity (Si No algnifl- 
cant difference in average response for total 
inventory between eeaee or between grades 
id) Differences between the sex as wer e not 
statistically significant In the problem arms 
1 There was a trend, though, of boys* problems 
being more numerous and girls* mote In- 
tense.) (5) Low socio-economic group had 
the highest average Incidence of problems 
while high socio-economic had the lowest for 
the tout Inventory. (Difference between three 
socio-economic groups significant beyond 1 
percent level.) (fi) Same situation held true 
for problems la area of home life and arts of 
school life, with differences significant beyond 
1 percent level. (T) Differences ta average 
frequency and Intensity of problems between 
private and public schools was significant 
beyond 1 percent level. 

Httfi, Clarke F. Variables Associated 
With tJnderaehlerement of Freshmen 
at Marshall College. (Ed- D. f 1958, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia.) 

Director o / stagy. — R. d. Matthews 
Problem . — To discover variables which are 
associated with academic underachievement 
In order to improve the* program of counseling. 
Procedures. — A study of 60S fuUttms frmh 
men who entered Marshall College In the fall 
of 1956. Testa inventories, school records, 

and analysis of variance wort need. 

* 

Major F fodfog j, — Clues to sources of under- 
achievement are morn likely to be found 
through an understanding of th e present 
status of the student, an revealed hr his re- 
sponses oh inventories, than through Invest!* 
gstkm of his' environmental background and 
precollege experiences. In the counseling 


oouraged to explore bis present attitudes 
toward himself, his college, program, his 
clisamates, and bis instructors. Responses on 
• the College Inventory of Academic Adjustment 
Indicate that the underachieving student has 
difficulty In making satisfactory adjustment to 
other arena In dealing with the under- 
achiever, the counselor moat consider the pos- 
sibility that failure to achieve academically 
up to expectations might well be an Indicator 
of conflicts and problems which are facing the 
student to other facet# of hts life 

Heu&kiviyed, Fowi* 'li. a Study of 
tiie Relationship of Certain Scale Scores 
on the California Psychological Inventory 
to Student Adjustment In a College Dor- 
mitory. (Masters 1957, State Unher 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City* ) 

Director of sfady — Kenneth B. Hoyt. 

/Vo blew. — To ascertain what relationships 
might exist between certain stale scores on the 
CPI and dormitory resident adjustment as 
Judged by dormitory advisers to a large board 
Ing dormitory at the State University of Iowa. 
The clarification of some aspects of problems 
to dormitory living and possible' Indications 
for personnel administration In student boos-, 
Ing were further goals. 

Procedure *. — Tbs total male freshman popu 
lotion of 268 (fall semester, 1955-56) In a 
dormitory was given the CPI, and the 5 scale 
scores were selected for analysis. A rating 
sealu employing these measures was devised 
and completed for each subject by his dorml 
lory adviser. Composite scores on the rating 
scale and semester grade-point averages were 
also obtained. By means of eight objective 
criteria, two groups of subjects were differen- 
tiated and observed during the fall semester 
The technique of discriminant function was 
applied and a two factor correlation coefficient 
computed for grade point average and the 
achievement via Independence scale. 

Major F buffo?#.— The sociability, capacity for 
status, socialisation, and achievement 'via in 
dependence scales of the CPI did not produce 
significant differences between the two de 
Rued groups, but the responsibility scale did 
so af the tore! «t confidence. A small but sig 
nifleant -relationship between scores on the 
achievement- via -in dependence seals and first 
semester grade- point averages was demon 
■trated. This correlation coefficient of .82 
(S.B. .05) corresponds closely to other re- 
search using these two variables with similar 



differentiating between residents who were 
Judged by dormitory advisers as well adjusted 
or poorly to. 

A need for more careful, evaluation of ad- 
justment to dormitory living was underscored, 
and also a need for a mere careful evaluation, 
by st a dmi t advisers and personnel admtolstra* 
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tor*, of differential perception* of nodal requi- 
site# fur dormitory living. % 

Uooijiko, Beinard A, The Relation 
Between Personal Factors and Opinions 
• Regarding Conduct Situations In a Sam- 
ple of The Pennsylvania State University 
Students. (Ed. D, 1G67. The Penngyl- 
vania State Univendty, Uulveraity Park.) 

Director o/*l«dy — A 3d. WalUnslooL 
PtvbUm — To ascertain the opinion* of under 
traduatr Mounts at The lVo najrUanU State 
University concerning the relative censor# 
they would |lace on students committing 
'curtain violations of Unit realty coodart regu- 
lation*; and to determtbe whether statisti- 
cally algulfloant 'difference* e lifted ta the 
degrre of oriiMirr which ti odergraduate tia- 
dent*, according to wclertrd pereonal barb 
gronodi factor*, would place on a tu dents t a* 
mltting three rule infraction*. 

Precede re* — Two Instrume nta, the 8(u4rfit 
Opinion na Ire and the Pereonal Data Inven- 
tor*. were weed to elicit reaponeca of the 520 
undergraduate atudents tn the study popula- 
tion. A preliminary, study of ISO etudents 
vm rood acted to obtain Insights Into the face 
validity of the tnatrumenta and to detenatoe 
the Items to he Included on each. Response* 
were tabulated and presented In 45 table* 
reporting the percentage of students Indicat- 
ing various disciplinary action* for each of 
IT conduct situations The rh I square tech- 
nique was used to test the significance of the 
difference* In the distribution of opinion# be- 
tween students of various ststns classifies* 
tlona ay well as between situation*. 

If a/or Pindim pa, — In the opinion of student*, 
those atsodsrd* which severely condemn theft' 
for the material value of an article and con- 
demn cheating involving collusion, were moat 
appropriate. On the other hand, student 
opinion Indicated little support of strong 
policies against the use of alcoholic beverage*. 
Men were considerably more critical than 
women of acta Involving cheating, property 
de*t ruction, or theft ; but more a pp robative 
of the misuse of alcoholic beverage* or sexual 
promiscuity. An Increase ta age seemed to 
have a liberalising influence on student opin- 
ions about the seriousness of most of the IT 
sets of misbehavior. Opinions by college 
class revealed milder censure by the upper- - 
classmen, as contrasted with lowerclammea, 
of sexual promiscuity and rale infractions 
resulting from college foolery. Generally, 
fraternity men expressed much milder censure 
of the entire eet of 17 conduct situations 
than did nonfraternlty men. Sorority and 
nonaorority groups, however, reacted toward 
the rule Infractions la question with slightly 
more strictness. Although the response* of 
Catholics, on the whole, wpre more tolerant 
In nature than those of Protestants toward 
two Incidents regarding the misuse of aha* 


y * ’• ■ l , 

hoilc beverage*. t$# opinions of thews group* 
did not vary widely on the seriousness of the 
other coodbct situation*. • 

Holwca, Chewtuia. A Study of the 
BelatJohahlp Between Certain Portion 
alley Factors and Belf-E^lmatlonr of 
Aptitudes. (Master's, 1967, University 
of Texaa and Bcguln Independent School 
District, Austin and Segiiin, Tex ) 
Director e/ *f»4|r.-~ Royal R. Bmbree, 

^ Problem — To study tb* relationship of tern 
perament traits, as measured by the Guilford 
Timmerman Inventory, to the accuracy sod 
direction of error of estimate* made bf 11 lb 
grade students of their probable performance 
on the Differential Aptitude Test* Subject* 
were enrolled ta the Seguln, Tex., High School 
during the spring of 1*57. 
fVectawrwe. — A method was developed for the 
estimation of score* expected on each of (be 
eight teats of the DAT, making use of attain# 
units and * guide she e t which showed, by per- 
centage and number, what each at* nine meant 
la term* of position ta the group. Alanine* 
baaed oa e* time let wee* compered with those 
derived from actual mure* ta provide measure* 
at accuracy of estimation end direction of 
error. The Guilford Zimmerman Temperament 
Inventory was given to ail subjects, for whom 
as Index of social status was also accused 
Principal techniques used Included t and ff 
teats and chi square. 

Mmf+r Pied imps. — (1) On the whole, the means 
of estimates were closely In line with the 
Mans of actual score*. With high signifi- 
cance. scores oa the Mechanical Reasoning te«t 
were overestimated by boya and underesti- 
mated by girts. (Ti Across the eight te*ta, 
girls underestimated scores significantly more 
than did boya. who traded to produce a grand 
average of estimate* closely in line with 
score*. (3| 8tudeots of lower social status 
tended toward oversell motion while those of 
middle and higher social statu* were Inclined 
.toward accuracy. (4) With boya, the GZ 
Friend line** scale was significantly related to 
accuracy of estimation.* Subject* who de- 
scribed themselves as leas friendly were more 
accurate than time who described themselves 
33 friendly. (5) With girls, the OZ General 
Activity mi e was significantly related to di- 
rection of error in estimation, with underesti- 
mation on low activity scores and overeatl- 
matioa In high activity score*. Low scores 
on the Friendliness scale ware associated with 
overestlmstlon, while high scores were associ- 
ated with underestimation, (fl) To a sharp 
degree, subjects with higher, scores on the DAT 
tended to nnderentlmnto while those with lower 
scores tended to overestimate. 

„ Jarorr, Margaret Awjf . A Comparison 
of the Academic Achievement of 8ibUngn 
to the A.B. Program at Duke University . 
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(Master's* 1968, Duka UniverMty, Dur- 
ham, N.C.) 

Director of staff*— Henry Welt*. 

Problem . — To determine the relationship be* 
twees academic performance and ordinal posi* 
Horn of siblings in a family. 

Procedure*. — Comparisons (t tette) were made 
(to ail academic arena) between the academic 
•performance of 88 pairs of siblings (older- 
younger brothers, older-younger deter* older 
brothers- younger al tera) in the liberal arts 
program of I hike Ufilrtniti, 

Mm for Ftm4img§ — In ilke-sexed pairs tbe older 
sibling did slightly better. Only a few differ- 
ences were statistically signifies nV In nailhe- 
sru4 pairs, only chance differences were 
found. 

JgaaEiv, Vu3t il An Analyst* and 
Comparison of tte Adjustment Problem* 
of Noaachievlng College Student* of Low 
8cho(a*lie Ability and Otter Group* of 
Achieving and Nooachlavlng Student*. 
(Ed D., 1967, University of Colorado, 
Boulder.) 

Director of stuffy. — Clarence Pallor. 

Problem — To determine (1) whether or not 
nous cb taring student a of low scholastic abil- 
ity are also handicapped In oealstellectual 
areas of college life, and ft) to what degree 
the adjostmeot problems of noaachierlag stu- 
dents of low scholastic ability as a group 
differ from those of other achieving and non- 
achtevtog students. 

Procedure *. — g total of 468 freshmen ware 
selected at the Brigham Toun^ University ta 
the autumn quarter of 1 *66-44. On the basis 
of certain selective criteria* the students were 
separated Into four groups: (1) echo last! call y 
oooachlevlng students of low scholastic abil- 
ity, (2) scholastically achieving students af 
low scholastic ability. (8) scholastically 
achieving students of high scholastic ability, 
(4) scholastically nonachieving students of 
high scholastic ability. Group comparisons 
ware made on the basis of shores derived from 
tbe Minnesota IfuIGphaslc Personality In- 
ventory, the Koder Preference Record* the 
Mooney Problem Check List* the College In* 
rectory of Academic Adjustment* and a 
questionnaire. 

Motor fflteUgs. — With certain exception* 
nonachlevtag students of low scholastic ability 
generally indicated mors adjustment prob- 
lems than the otter groupa Tbs gifted 
achiever* on the otter hand, tended to sat- 
proas fewer problems than the otter throe 
groupa The nondchlnvtng students of low 
scholastic ability Cl) showed n tendency to 
score higher than the gifted achievers on 
the majority of the MMPI scale* (|) ex- 
pressed asete problems than Dm otter gronps 
on the majority of the categories of tte College 
Inventory of I ns Assn Is Adjnstmsnt and nine 


certain arose of the Mooney Problem Check 
List* (2) preferred arena of Interest which 
were furthest removed from tbe traditions! 
academic curricula of the university, and 
(4) expressed leas tendency to attend thoaf 
extra curricular function* which were of a cul- 
tural or Intellectual nature. Konachieving 
students of low scholastic ability were not 
only handicapped academically, but were also 
disadvantaged In nontoteUectus! areas of col- 
lege Ufa. 

Briber, KajtitjTTH K. Background 
Factor* of Forty-five Boy* at the State 
Industrial School, Ogden, Utah. ( Mas- 
ter’*, 1967, University of Utah, Salt Late 
City.) 

/Hrwclev of sfwffy.— Heber R_ Taylof. 

P~rt\ r^| Tn gain a better understanding «f 
tte e^ect of background factors on the acoept- 
ancefor rejection of treatment in tbe various 
processes to be used In a larger study. 
Procedure *. — A certain number of student 
from the entire population were selected and 
placed in groups of four. Four caseworker* 
were assigned to apply ietenatv# Individual 
casework* group work, or routine contacts A 
measurement before and after a fixed number 
of jK>ors would determine the extent of 
change and (be effective* re* of ettber of the 
specific treat meats tn robed. 

Motor Fimd+ngt . — ( 1 ) Tbe neighborhood of the 
child was a contributing factor towards bis 
delinquency, (f ) The absence of either parent 
Is the home was not a causative factor In this 
study. (2) The multiple causation theory of 
delinquency was substantiated U) Tbe ma- 
jority of offense# of tte boys 'were committed 
against property rather than persona. 

Kimucr, Store* 8. Tbe Relationship 
of Parental Identification to tbe Quality 
of Interpersonal Relations io the Class- 
room. (Ed D, 1968, ArUona Btate Uni- 
versity, Tempe.) 

Director of staff*.— Robert A. Helmaun 
Problem, — To And the degree tn which parental 
Identification, suitably ^measured, could be a 
useful predictor of ultimate danrooa be- 
havior on tte part of teachei- trainee* 
Procedure*. — Correlations! analysis of various 
measures of parental Identification— ho th at 
conscious and less than conscious level — with 
criterion off Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, and a technique of behavior deecrlp* 
tiou specifically designed for this study were 
used. The 8*0 were 53 female elementary 
education student teachers who were given 
several .different tests over a 2 day period. 
They weriyspfged up In their student teach* 
tog ate Assured with tbe behavior descrip- 
Bone as to their Interpersonal relations Is 
tte elimm. 
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Major Finding *. — No conscious lev#! predictors 
(personality questionnaires) measure at levels 
sufficiently above chance to warrant their use. 
The MTAI seemed to measure a greater num- 
ber of different types of interpersonal rela- 
tionships than did the other Criterion measure, 
the behavioral descriptions. The Rotter In- 
complete Sentences Test and other less direct 
measures of parental identification did predict 
above chance levpl with the behavior descrip- 
tion of actual classroom behavior of the stu- 
dent teachers, 8*s with stronger father 
Identification (females) tended to perceive dis- 
ruptive pupil behavior readily and report its 
* personal annoyance freely. 

Lower, James Meredith. Interrela- 
tionship Between *Pupil Achievement* 
Pupil Socioeconomic Status* and Other 
Selected Factors. (Master’s, 1058, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls.) 
Director of study. — Wray D, SUvey. 

Problem ,— 1 To determine the Interrelationship 
of pupil achievement, pupil socioeconomic 
status, and other factors associated with pup U 
, achievement existing among elementary pupils 
in three selected elementary schools in the 
'C£dar Falls Community School District, Iowa, 
and to note differences existing among the 
constituency of these. schools. iff 

Procedure s. — The sample group comprised 242 
‘ 3d- and fith-grade pupils. Information was 
gathered from school records and a simple 
questioi^naife was sent to the pupils* parents. 
Major Finding g.-A high degree of correlation 
exists between pupil achievement sod pupil 
socioeconomic status. When pupils are 
grouped rfepm high to low according to socio- 
economic status, their average achievement in 
basic academic skills may be expected to rank 
in a similar order. Many different iglrnhiay 
operate In association with pupil ac)ri£vemeut* 
to various degrees of associations The con- 
s tit gen cy of a school may differ as to pupil 
achflpement, pupil socioeconomic status* pupil 
id|JKgcnce, and teacher experience. 

Marcere, Norma. A Comparative 
Study of Interaction of Eighth-Grade 
Students of Differing Socioeconomic 
Levels. (Master's, 1957, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent* Ohio.) 

Problem . — To discover the extent to which 
there is a similarity of variety of experiences 
involving social Interaction, and the extent to 
which socioeconomic status affects the area 
of social interaction. 

Procedure «, — Data were collected by question- 
naire from a sampling of 229 Sth-graders from 
three Canton, Ohio* schools* classified as up- 
per-upper, middle-middle* and lower-tower by 
some 19 Individuals or differing occupations 
end socioeconomic levels. Analysts of data 
was accomplished statistical methods with 
profess ns# s t figures and tables* 


Mafot Finding *. — The number of social inter- 
action experiences did not vary significantly 
except that the lower status child had con 
siderably more frequent peer group associa- 
tions In pity activities than either of the 
other two groups. Tbs upper status group 
had more varied experiences than the other 
two. The higher the status, the greater the 
number of community experiences. The upper 
status family Is smaUer than the lower, sod. 
generally* perception and communication re- 
ceive greater stress. Play groups are smaller 
In the upper group and faculties are usually 
specifically designed and more expensive than 
those of the lower group, which may lack a 
one-witb-group Identification. Church attend- 
ance Is more frequent in upper groups snd 
usually involves the entire family as opposed 
to going alone. Identification with various 
church activities varies significantly. Upper 
groups travel much more extensively than the 
lower groups who seldom go far beyond the 
neighborhood limits. Upper group families 
tend to participate as a unit in more activities. 
The middle class group tended to follow a 
middle-of-the-road position with regard to the 
above Items. The trend appeared to present 
a continuum correlating directly to the actual 
degree of status. 

Marshall, Minor Jack. Awareness 
of Sex Bole and Children’s Interests. 
(Ph. D.* 1958* University of California, 
Berkeley.) 

Director of *tudy . — Lawrence Stewart. 
Problem . — The thesis underlying the investi- 
gation was that (inventoried) dislikes de- 
velop out of a background of a general 
acceptance and reflect one’s awareness of 
role. The hypotheses tested were: (1) The 
number of dislikes expressed by an individual 
on an interest Inventory will be directly re- 
lated to his awareness of appropriate roles ; 
and (2) the number of dislikes expressed by 
an Individual on an interest Inventory will 
be directly related to bis awareness of Inap- 
propriate roles. 

Procedures. — Definition* ; “Role” was defined 
as those activities and goals subscribed to by * 
children In general. “Awareness of role** 
wae defined as the discrepancy between one's 
perception of peer preferences and peer 
norms. A childrens* Interest Inventory and 
a Role Test for boys and girls In general was 
administered to a sample of 5th-grade chil- 
dren. Data for boys and girls were analysed 
separately. Awareness scores oh the Role 
Test were correlated with dislike scores on 
the interest inventory. 

Major Finding *. — 1 The hypotheses were hot 
supported by the data, lie correlations be- 
tween dislikes and awareness of role were '* 
significant and negative. The most plausible 
interpretation of the findings is that aware- 
nees of role enabled individuals to conform 
to grotfv standards with input to their pen* 
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*ooitl preferences ti measured by the Interest 
Inventory, and in conforming, they were 
obliged to accept rather than reject, the ma- 
jority of interest inventory items. With 
respect to the* inventoried interests of middle 
das# 10-year-olds, likes rather than dislike* 
were associated with awareness of role. 

McCot, Flounce J. School Factors 
in Relation to Adjustment of Junior High 
School Boya. (Master’*, 1968, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Claremont, Oaiif.) 

Director of *tudg. — F. J. Perkins. 

Problem. — To determine the major adjust 
ment problem# of junior high school hoys and 
fo find their effect on school achievement, 
grades, attendance, and conduct. 

Procedure *. — The Beil Adjustment Inventory, 
Student Form, was administered to 100 8111- 
grade boys. Twenty -seven boys rated “good** 
and 27 “poor,” and the two, groups were 
paired as closely as possible as to Intelligence 
and chronological age. Each boy's attend- 
ance record, grades, and achievement record 
for reading and arithmetic were compared 
with those of the opposite boy fh the pair. 
Boys of both groups were rated on the Wish- 
man Behavior Rating Scale by their core 
teachers and the results were analysed. By 
representative sampling 10 cases were se- 
lected for individual study, home visits, and 
parent conferences. t 

M<f)or Finding *. — Most of the data did not 
give evidence of a significant difference be- 
tween the "good** and the "poor" group as to 
attendance, grades, school achievement, and 
school conduct. There was indication, how- 
ever, that if many more cases had been used 
for the study, condoslv^ evidence might have 
been obtained In favor of the "good*’ group. 
For each factor considered, the "good" 
group had a better record, except for reading. 
The wide range of personality and behavior 
problems uncovered by the case studies calls 
attention to the fact that children need bet- 
ter conditions for growing up, and need group 
and Individual counseling and discussion of 
common 9 problems to help them la self- 
understanding. 

McGee, Mabth a. Tfrt Effect of Accel- 
eration Upon the Academic Achievement 
and Adjustment of a Group of Gifted 
Junior High School Students. (Matter 9 ^ 
1968, Duke University, Durham, N.C.) 
Director of *tudg . — Henry Weltx. 

Problem.— To evaluate the effect oa achieve- 
ment and personal adjustment of acceleration 
of gifted children in the Junior high school. 
Procedure *. — Subjects : 98 Sth graders who 
had completed grades f sad 8 la one pear 
(experimental group), 74 regular 9th grade* 
(control group I) aad regular Sth graders 
(control group H). All had IQ*a above Itt). 
Analyses el variance < treatment by level do 


sign) on language, arithmetic, and reading 
achievement were computed. Differences In 
personal and social adjustment were tested for 
slgnlfieaaee by t tests. 

Mo for Finding*. — Acceleration appears to have 
improved achievement relative to age-peers in 
reading and arithmetic, but not in language 
(grammar) skills. Acceleration diq not ad 
verseljr affect performance in Ihng^age and 
arithmetic compared to grade-peers. Accel 
erated students were not handicapped in per 
•onal er social adjustment. 

MoKjek, Ricuakd Cuaig. An Evaluu 
tion of the Relationship Between College 
Educational Level Achieved and Self- 
Concept Ratings, (pfa. D. # 1958, IThiver 
aity of Denver, Colo. ) 

Director of study —Daniel D, Feder. 

Problem. — To determine quantitatively the 
direction of change in students* patterns of 
values during college years, and to discover to 
what extent the changes are attributable to the 
students’ college experiences. 

Procedure*.— W-A-Y Technique, Ohio State 
Psychological Examination, dropout records, 
grade-point average?, graduation success, etc., 
correlated with 250 students at the University 
of Denver, used on 4-year longitudinal basis 
(1964-58). 

Mofor PindO**.— (1) Early dropout students 
tend toward egoism. (2) Successful gradu- 
ates (4 yrs.) tend toward altruism. (8) Late 
dropout students tend toward egoism. (4) 
Difference between early dropouts and suc- 
cessful graduates In terms of self-concept a! 
truism was significant at the y percent level of 
confidence. (5) Greatest changes toward al- 
truism occurred In major study areas of busi- 
ness, nursing, social science, communications, 
education, and science. (6) High levels of 
aspiration generally reunited In high levels 
of achievement. 

MoVba. Lewis. An Investigation of 
the Relation Between Scholastic Achieve- 
ment and 8oc!al Acceptance in the Class- 
room. (Master’s, 1957. San Diego State 
College. Calif. ) 

DtrocOer #/ etedr— -George A. Koeeter. 

Problem. — To Investigate an, relation that 
might evtot between acceptance or rejection 
b J peer gronpa, aad aeholastle achievement In 
the aklll jnbjecta. An attempt was made to 
determine whether, la the gronpa involved, 
these children wbo were accepted 6 , their 
peen differ la total achievement from these 
who were either rejected or Ignored. 
Procedure *; — fltody baaed on two type, of 
teita administered to 234 4th- nod dtb-grade 
children at Kit Carson El eme n tary School : 
The lletrepoHten Achievement Test, gives ho 
toes 4th*gnde desses, aad the Btaafoed 
Ach ie ve ment Test to three Sth-grede nUstop - 
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▲11 seven dates* tiff flTen a sodom# trie tost 
modeled after tests need b y recognised author- 
ities in this field. . The results of both types 
of schleTement tests were tabulated and ns* 
morons methods wore used to discover any 
relation that might exist between the two sets 
of scores. Both weighted and unweighted 
scores were used in the preliminary work. 
Since both methods gars essentially' the same 
results, the weighted scores were used in the 
final comparisons, as this method made it 
easier to break ties. In making , comparison 
between achievement and sociometrlc scores, 
two approaches were used. The achievement 
scores alone were compared with the eodo- 
metrlc scores, with no regard for mental age 
equivalents. In the second tabulation the 
mental age factor was Included. In effect, 
this meant that the achievement expectancy 
was compared with the social rating. 

Major Findings. — There was a "relation be* 
tween social acceptance and classroom 
achievement. Other factors such as mental 
age and chronological age did not appear to 
exert a controlling influence. 

Merrill, David Walker. Attitude Dif- 
ferences Observed Between Achieving 
and Nonachieving Superior Male College 
Students. (Ph. D., 1967, University of 
Denver, Colo.) 

Director of study. — Daniel D. Feder, 

Problem. — To identify differences in attitude 
toward family as an element of motivation 
- which might be related to achievement ox non* 
achievement In college. 

Procedures. — Top quart lie (Ohio State .Psy- 
chological Examination) male students, ages 
19-26. Achievement from university r ecor ds . 
Attitudes obtained from subjects during Inter* 
views which were tape recorded, then analysed 
by Counselors (three plus author). 

Major Findings. — (1) Differences between 
achievers and nonachievers exist. Achievers 
tend to respond in a mature/ independent, self- 
reliant manner. Nonachievers suggest depend- 
ence and Immaturity. (2) Support teen for 
the Pepinsky Hypothesis that some under- 
achievers may be having outright dlflculty 
with their parents. (8) Support also for 
H. H. Morgan theory that achievers lead to 
be optimistic and realistic. (4) Under* 
achievers likewise tend toward conformity. 

Meter, Joseph W. A Comparative 
Study of the Post-School Adjustment off 
Low-Achieving Graduating Students. 
(Master’s, 1968, University of Utah, Balt 
Lake City.) 

Director of study.— Phelon J. Ifalouf. 

Problem, — To examine and compare the poet- 
school adjustments off a group off low-achiev- 
ing students, who had graduated from high 
school, with a group off low-achieving students 


who had terminated their schooling before 
graduation. 

Procedure . — The study construed 28 graduates 
and 54 dropout members who had either grad- 
uated or dropped out of Murray High School 
between the years 1942 and 1952 with a grade- 
point average of 1.5 (D plus) or less. Infor- 
mation regarding the adjustments (marital 
stability and adjustment, occupational perse- 
verance and status, civic responsibility and 
participation, and military perseverance and 
attainment) of the graduates and the dropouts 
was acquired through questionnaire and inter- 
view techniques. The chi-square method was 
employed in computing the significant differ- 
ence between the two groups in relation to 
each area of adjustment studied. 

Major Findings.— No significant differences 
between the adjustments of the low achieving 
individuals who graduated and those who 
terminated school early could be attributed 
to the duration of high school attendance. 
The data obtained would indicate that the 
students* post-school adjustment was often 
affected by their overall personal adjustments 
as much, if not more, than by the event of 
their high school graduation. For tkample, 
a lack of perseverance on the part of the 
students who did not graduate was found 
throughout this study, but the fact that these 
students withdrew from school, was in Itself 
an indication of their lack of perseverance. 
Therefore, this adjustment pattern cannot be 
conMdercd to be caused by the students* drop- 
ping out of school. 

Miller, Carrie Eulah. The Effect of 
the Home Broken by Divorce Upon the 
Self -Concept of Selected College Women. 
(Ph. D. t 1958, University of Denver; 
Colo.) 

Director of study . — Harry R. Moore. 
Problem.— Are students from homes broken 
by divorce less well adjusted, more dissatis- 
fied with themselves, less what they would 
like to be, less able to perceive thems^ves as 
they really are, than individuals from un- 
broken homes? 

Procedures . — Dymond Adjustment Scores used 
on 10 matched pairs of Women students alike 
In most respects except for “divorce’* and 
“nondivorce.” Subjects rated themselves on 
selected items. T test for correlated means, 
chi squares, and other usual statistical 
methods used. 

Major Findings.— ( 1 ) Differences between two 
groops of students were In die expected direc- 
tion. Levels of confidence for difference rela- 
tionships ranged from 10 to 2 percent, most 
being greater than the 5-percent level. (2) 
The greatest area of difference between the 
troops was ea self-referent Items (2-pereeat 
level). (8) One unexpected finding was that 
stndente from broken homes were greatly in- 
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although N here was so small as to leave doubt 
as to the real significance. 

Mussulman, Dayton Laverne, Pat- 
tern* of Circumstances Related to Prob- 
lems Expressed by Seventh- and 
Eighth-Grade Pupils. (Ed. D., 1958, 
University of Colorado, Boulder.) 

Director ©/ study. — C. W. FaUor. 

Problem. — To secure descriptive Information 
about the problems expressed by 7th- and 8 th- 
em do pupils In relation to their behavior, 
achievement, abilities, parent relationships, 
transiency, and church attendance. The in- 
terrelationships between and among the prob- 
lems expressed and the personal and 
environmental circumstances were sought as 
4 guides for curriculum and guidance planning 
and as a stimulation to increaaed teacher In- 
terest In and understanding of pupUa and 
tbelr environments. 

Procedures. — AH pupils la the 7th and 8th 
grades In nine public schools of a mid western 
city of approximately 185,000 population were 
asked to express their problems on the 8RA 
Youth Inventory, Form A. The total num- 
ber of problems expressed by each of the 2,802 
pupils was recorded in live selected areas of 
the checklist : My School, About Myjelf, Get- 
ting Along With Others, My Horn and Fam- 
ily. and Health. Group testa of academic 
ability, resdttig ability, and achievement were 
used. Behavio^ groups were selected by 
teacher judgmoiff of pupils getting along well 
and not getting along weU with others. AU 
pupil* who had been officially summoned be- 
fore juvenile authorities la the semester cur- 
rent to the study were also considered a group 
with undesirable behavior. Personal data^^ 
about family, number of schools attended, sad 
church attendance were secured from pupils by 
questionnaire. Standard statistical proce- 
dures, the Fisher t, chi square, and rank 
correlation, were used to teat the significance 
of the relationships. 

Mufor Findings . — The SEA Youth Inventory 
obtains responses which are quantitatively 
different between and among seventh and 
eighth grade pupUa of different personal and 
environmental circumstances. The tendency 
to perceive more situations about self sad 
environment As problems related to constella- 
tions of circumstances rather than to any one 
circumstance. This proneneaa to express more 
problems la interrelated positively with these 
school circumstances : lower achievement, 

lower mental ability, lower reading ability, 
less-desirable behavior, and more school transi- 
ency., Problem proneneaa is positively related 
also to these community circumstances : de- 
linquent behavior, more broken homes, lack of 
church attendance, and very significant dif- 
ferences among arena of the city. 

Olive, Loin Howmmt. Differential 
Personal Values of Sorority and Non- 


sorority Girin. (Master's, 1957, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln.) 

Director of study. — Charles O. NeidL 
Problem. — To compare the personal values of 
sorority and nonsorority students. 

Procedures. — Poe Inventory of Values was ad- 
ministered to 98 sorority members and 81 non- 
sorority members. Tbs mean scores were 
compared. 

Major Findings. — No significant differences 
were found. 

Oaa, Mast Elisabeth Dean. A Study 
of the Characteristics of College Women 
on Scholastic Probation Based on Infor- 
mation From Interviews and School Rec- 
ords. (Master's, 1957, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director of study. — Lee E. Isaacson. 
Problem . — To Investlgste dsta reguisrly avail- 
able to the university regarding its failing 
women students in order to discover whether 
any means existed to discover them and to 
help them before failure occurred. 

Procedures. — Pfirdut women students placed 
on scholastic probation in January 1857 volun- 
tarily participated in this study. Pertinent 
information was culled from their central file 
folder including data from their application 
for admission form, semester gride reports, 
correspondence, etc. Thirty-four of the stu- 
dents were gireo the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination and the 
entire 61 were administered a Structured In- 
terview Questionnaire. Their test scores oa 
the Purdue Orientation Tests In English and 
mathematics were obtained from the Bureau 
of Educational Reference. The useful sta- 
tistical measures for determining similarities 
and differences were used. 

Major Findings. — Purdue University did not 
possess any significant available data which 
would easUy distinguish the falling from the 
successful female student before failure oc- 
curred. Since the failing student cannot be 
distinguished by lack of ability to do coUege 
work, It Is reasonable to assume that failure 
is the result of several other operating factors 
which have yet to be investigated — both sin- 
gularly and In combination. 

Rice, David Lee. A Comparative Study 
of the Personal Adjustment of High 
School Students Attending a Reorganised 
Rural School With High School Students 
Attending Selected Rural Township 
Schools. (Ph. D., 1958, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director of study. — Clareace A. Pound. 
Problem. — To compare the personal adjust- 
meat of students attending a high school 
in a reorganised school district, which met 
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the criteria for a satisfactory school admlnls- 
t retire unit, with the personal adjustment of 
students attending elected Inadequate small 
high schools In single townships. 

Procedure *. — The student populations used 
insisted of 352 students attending a re- 
organised school and 472 students attending 
tire single township schools, located In the 
same county and operating under similar ad- 
minist retire, economic, and social influences. 
The SR A Tooth Inveotory Form 8 was used 
as an estimate of personal adjustment in 
the study. The null-hypothesis of no differ- 
ence between the mean frequency scores, and 
between the mc*n intensity scores for each 
type school, was owed for each of the eight 
areas of the 8RA Youth Inrentory. The total 
score and basic difficulty items were tested by 
t-tests at each grade leret. The Meets were 
made with and without the effect of socio- 
economic -etat us part la lied out The same 
groups were also compared on the rank of the 
eight problem area scores on frequency and 
intensity of items checked. 

Xafrr Finding*. — Tenth-grade boys in the re- 
organised schools reported a significantly 
greater number of problems and problems more 
intense than their codnterparts in the single 
township schools. In the other areas of alg 
nificant differences, the single township groups 
reported a greater number of problems and a 
greater Intensity of problems. Particularly 
extreme were the scores of 12tb-grede girls in 
the single township schools. In both types of 
schools, problems were greatest in the area of 
“After High School'* and next greatest In the 
area of “Getting Along With Others.” Prob- 
lems were rated ss least in the areas of ‘Home 
and Family" and "Health/' 

Rollins, Kenneth W. The Adolescent 
Peer Group and School Achievement. 
(Ed. IX, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. ) 

Problem. — Tq combine the concern Of edu- 
cators for greater student achievement with 
the possibilities of discoTtrlng the extent of 
peer group influence# upon that achievement. 
<8ucb a discovery might point the way toward 
more effectively dealing with stimulation for 
learning and with learning efficiency itself.) 
Procedure *. — I n grade 11 of a mid western 
high school 250 adolescent boys were screened 
by a social Index to determine their normal so- 
cial peer or grouping. Eighty-two were found 
to be members of peer groups .from 6 to • In 
number, and 62 of smaller pear groups* from 
•H to. 5 in number. Another kind of grouping 
was recognised and labeled the “fringe group.” 
(The fringe adherent was an tndlvidnal who 
belonged to no identified group* hut who 
shored a mutual attraction with one, two* or 
three accepted members of peer groups.) 
Fifty-three pupils were members of fringe 


groups, 19 of them being the adherents. Al- 
together, 163 of the 250 boys studied were 
members of one group or another. 

After the peer groups were identified, the 
school marks of all Individuals were acquired, 
together with their test scores on mental abili 
ties, and the results of the Illinois Inventory 
of Pupil Opinion, the Utter used tb measure 
attitude toward school. For each group an 
analysis of variance was mads for each of th«> 
factors of achievement, ability, and attitude, 
to ascertain whether there was a significant 
ratio of varUncc among groups as against 
variance within groups. 

if e/or Finding *. — The results raised question* 
about the nature of peer group Influence, which 
the literature supported as being of consider- 
able Import In other areas of the lives of 
adolescents. The study points toward some 
sort of differentia) nature to the peer group 
influence, which may he operative in some 
areas of adolescent living but inconsequential 
In others. Teachers and others may be in- 
clined to assume erroneously that there la 
Influence in one area when It is observed In 
another. If thla be so, the study results serve 
as warning that much cannot be taken for 
granted. 

Unless a group gives evidence of being un- 
commonly antagonistic toward school, or un- 
commonly favoring school, the group stand- 
ards and attitudes are not likely to govern 
school achievement of individual members. 
Where mental ability was so significantly at 
variance among the larger peer groups of six 
to nine In number, but not among smaller or 
fringe groups, it may be that different forces 
brought certain students together in larger 
and smaller groups, and divergent individual 
needs were met by groups of different sties. 
With the larger peer groups, mental ability 
itself emerged ea a possible determinant of 
group membership. 

Rottmahh, Leon Harry. A Study of 
Some Characteristic* of 8cbolaatic Pro- 
bationer*. ( Master’s, 1967, Cni veraity of 
Nebraaka, Lincoln.) 

Director e/ study: — Gordon H. Henley. 

Problem . — To describe the characteristics of 
students who were placed on probation for 
scholastic reasons at the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Procedure a. — Blxtyfour probationers and a 
control group were administered an Attitude 
Test developed by the author. 

Mojor Finding *. — There were no significant 
differences between probationers and nonpro- 
bationers as me a sur ed by the Attitude Test. 

Russell, Room D. A Comparative 
Study of the Characteristic Difference 
Between Passing and Failing Freshmen 
at the North Carolina College at Durham. 
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(Ed. D., 1957, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia.) 

Director of stijrfg. — R. D. Matthews. 

Problem . — To identify characteristic differ- 
ences between passing and failing students at 
North Carolina College, Durham. 

Procedure. — Questionnaire, tests, and marks. 
Major Finding*. — North Carolina College 
needs ( 1 > to help its "feeder** schools recog- 
nise and provide more adequately for the 
guidance needs of college-bound students; (2) 
to concentrate on recruiting more hlgbrank- 
ing graduates through an expanded program 
of scholarships and work aid; (8) to provide 
a course In college orientation with emphasis 
on "How to Study**; (4) to consider a spe- 
cial program, largely of remedial courses, for 
students who are admitted with certain weak- 
nesses suggested by "middle** and "lower" 
third high school graduation ; (0) to Imple- 
ment a program of supervlaed study as s 
requirement for students ex(»erlencing aca- 
demic difficulty; (8) to provide a reading 
clinic for students with known reading defi- 
ciencies; (7) the lows Silent Reading Rxam- 
i nation might well be Included In the fresh- 
man test battery, since it appears to hare 
considerable value In identifying students with 
poor academic potential; (8) the knowledge, 
skills, and participation of the entire faculty 
and staff of the college should be utilised In 
guidance for students; (9) facilities snd 
services of the guidance center should provide 
more adequately for tl>e individual guidance 
of students by diagnosis., of Interests, apti- 
tudes and abilities, and by planning study 
programs. 

Saves ko, Nikolai V., gad Alexey Shu- 
kin. A Study of Relationship of Tem- 
perament, Self and Ideal Perception, 
Level of Reading, and Other Selected 
Factors to College Over- and Under- 
Achievement. ( Master’s, 1956, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass.) 

Directors of study.— Seth Arsenlan, Allen R. 
Kaynor, James S. Peters a. 

Problem. — An exploratory Inquiry la to the 
possible personality attributes and other char- 
acteristic differences that may exist between 
students whose academic achievement tends 
to be above or below the level of achievement 
suggested by their a no r seed scholastic aptitude. 
Proceduree. — Selection of subjects, members 
of tlie sophomore class at Springfield College 
la 1988, was In terms of a + .8 or larger 
standard score discrepancy between academic 
index tad ACM Psychological Examination 
Total score. Other standard tests used were 
the Tbumtone Temperament Schedule and the 
Nelson-Denar leading Test A device for 
a ss es smen t of temperamental self and Ideal 
concepts on the Thurstoae, sad a Scholastic 


Motivation questionnaire were developed by 
the authors. Various statistical techniques 
were applied to the data. 

Major Finding *. — (1) Test profiles of groups 
differentiated better than profiles of Individ- 
sals. (2) Over- or under-achlerement was 
taken to be a discrepancy of a .5 standard 
score or more. On this basis, some differ 
enees were found in tcoms on the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule, and in self-estimates 
of temperamental qualities. j(3) No signifi- 
cant differences were found between perceived 
seif and Ideal seif. (4) Overaohievers had a 
significantly higher level of reading ability. 

Schell, Richard H. Quantitative 
Analysis of Experimental Efforts to 
Change Adolescent Attitudes Through a 
Course In Interpersonal Relations. (Ed. 
D., 1057, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich.) 

Director of studg.— Mildred L. Peters. ~. 
Problem . — To evaloate the effectiveness of s 
18- week secondary course, "Interpersonal Rela- 
tione,'* in Improving the persona! and social 
adjustment of adolescent school children. Im- 
provement wss to be reflected by positive 
changes in the subjects* attitudes toward their 
family, peer*, snd school, snd the children 
who completed the course might be expected 
to perceive both the coarse snd their teacher* 
as more adequate. 

Proceduree . — In one school 97 girls snd 48 
boys comprised the experimental group. In 
another school the 9£ history class, 92 girls 
and 80 boya, considered comparable to the 
experimental group, formed the control group. 
Four data -gathering instruments were utilised 
in both a pre-test and a post-teat situation, 
namely ; California Test of Personality (Secon- 
dary Form) 1953 Revision, a Questionnaire 
for Parents, Pre-Course Questionnaire snd 
Post Course Evaluation, snd a Student Atti- 
tude Form (all excepting the first being orig- 
inal forms). The t-teet of differences is means 
wss utilised in comparing the control snd ex- 
perimental or the pre-test snd post-test groups. 
Major Finding *. — -W ltbjhe exception of Teach- 
er Adequacy, differences were not significant. 
The experimental group's mean scorn were 
statistically significant as to Teacher Adequacy 
for three of the four syndromes. The course, 
"Interpersonal Relations,** did not achieve Jts 
purpose as measured by the data gathering 
Instruments aid the experimental design which 
was employed. On the other hand, the course 
actually may have contributed substantially 
to the students’ welfare in areas other than 
those considered wijAln the limitations of this 
study. " 

Schipano, Charles Philip, a Compar- 
ison ok the Attitudes Held by Parents, 
Teachers, and Students on the Behavior 
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Difficulties of Children. (Master's, 1058, 
The University of Akron, Ohio.) 

Director of «f*4y.— Mabel M. Rledlnger. 
Problem . — ( 1 ) To determine and compere the 
attitudes of teachers, parents, end students 
themselves toward e predetermined list of com- 
monly accepted behavior difficulties of itu- 
dents; and (2) to determine which of these 
thej considered to be important. 

Procedures . — Attitude questionnaires were dis- 
tributed with the permssion end the assistance 
of th* respective principals and their teachers, 
to students, parents, and teachers tn selected 
senior high schools in Akron. Returns were 
received tfom approximately 89 percent of the 
students, 57 percent of the parents, and «9 
percent of the teachers sampled. A weighted 
score of 2, 1, or 0 was assigned to each re- 
sponse, as it agreed, agreed In part, or dis- 
agreed. respectively, with authority. These 
scores were totaled for each Item by sex 
for each group. The parent group was also 
divided into three categories baaed on parents* 
education, and the teacher group into four 
categories based on years of teaching experi- 
ence. Total weighted scores Wert converted 
into an index number which was a ratio of 
total weighted scores to total response. These 
indices were used in making comparisons. A 
percent of disagreement, using sero response, 
was determined for each Item and also used 
in making comparisons. 

Mojor Findings . — Students recognised most 
readily as problems those items of which the 
adult world had made them most aware 
through punishment, dealing with violation of 
rules and transgression against authority, and 
morality. Parents were mostly concerned with 
authority and student Interrelationships. 
Although recognising ns problems violation of 
school rules, parents failed to give mu cb con- 
sideration to problems within the classroom 
Itself. Teachers gave evldeooe of primary con- 
®* r ® with smooth operation Qf the group and 
with challenges to their authority, the younger 
teachers especially recognising problems con- 
cerned with social or emotional maladjust- 
ment. The findings In tha study point to a 
need for educating or informing the parent of 
the newer understandings regarding 
frowtb and development, and for teachers to 
pnt Into practice la their teaching *hu lnfor- 
metlon. ^ 

Schmitt, Oh amah Erne* t. A Com- 
parative Study of Problem* Thgt Con- 
cern Subject* With Amputation* s« h! 
Cardiac Disabilities (Maeter 9 *, 1058, 
University of Utah, Salt Tmbe City.) 
Director of sfsdg.— Cecil O. 8amuelson. 

Problem. — A comparative study of problems 
that conefcn subjects with cardiac disabilities 
and amputations, and to consider any dlffirr- 
anees in the number of problems reflected that 
might differentiate' between the amputee and 


cardiac group#. Also, to point up any differ 
cnees that might exist In the number of prob- 
lems reflected In relation to age, education, 
age at onset of disability, marital status, and 
employment. 

Procedures . — The baste data were se c u red 
from information reflecting the kinds and 
number of problems obtained from the Mooney 
Problem Chock List. The investigator ad- 
ministered the instrument to each subject 
individually at the time of a boms visit. Th** 
subject was asked to respond to the problem* 
as Indicated in tbs instruction and was 
assured be would be unidentified in the study 
The check list’s Items were recorded and tab 
uiated in a manner to facilitate the study of 
the required data. Standard statistical pro- 
cedures were utilised whenever appropriate in 
obtaining a description of the sample group* 
In terms of means, standard deviations, and 
tests of significance. 

ye for Finding *. — U ) Responses revealed that 
only two of the total 288 problems on the 
Mooney Problem Check List were of concern 
to more than 50 percent of either sample 
group. The two items pertained to having 
a permanent disability and having heart 
trouble. (2) There were no difference# 
statistically significant between the number 
of problems, reflected by tb# amputee or cardiac 
groups on the entire check list or in the nine 
separate areas. (2) The aiae of the two 
sample groups In relation to age, education, 
marital status, years disabled, and employ 
ment status did not Justify exact statistical 
treatment; such comparisons as were made 
did not seem to reveal that the total number 
of problems la relation to the above variable# 
would distinguish between the two sample 
groups. (4) The problem pertaining to heart 
trouble distinguished statistically at the 
1 -percent level between the amputee and 
cardiac groups. (5) The problems that per- 
tained to a savings plan, doubting the wisdom 
of a vocational choice, and wanting a bobby, 
distinguished statistically at 'the 5-percent 
level between the cardiac and amputee groups. 

Schmuib, Lconakp W. Behavioral 
Characteristics Reported by Teachers In 
Referring Problem Children to Multno- 
mah Juvenile Court. (Master** 1067, 
Portland 8tate College, Oreg.) 

Director •/ Leonard W. Bchmurr. 

Problem . — To discover Ml) the types of be- 
havior problem, school people report, (2) 
whether these reports contsls.4a(prmatkn 
which reliably Indicate, serious inj^kgMhh 
disorders, sad wbat might bbsttfrected TfT 
result of prepsr definition sad recognition of 
these problems. Ia addition, the finding, of 
experts la the field of meatal hygiene and 
ehlld behavior were uaipled to discover eymp- . 

of maladjustment which the expert, feel 
should be observed and reported from the 
acbeo l situation. 
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/Vocrderc#. — A survey of 90 court referrals 
initiated by school attendance department 
• ounselora, containing Informs tion to be used 
hy Juvenile court authorities In handling the 
case*. In an effort to discover things of 
moat concern to school people and most often 
reported in court cases, tally was made of the 
actual descriptive terms which teachers used 
and which were found In the court referrals. 
Analyses of these court referrals used as a 
means of discovering whether or not symp- 
tomatic behavior reported in the referrals 
included that which might have been Indica- 
tive of serious emotional disturbances, and 
whether or not cause* of disorder were sug- 
gested la the behavior descriptions and other 
information given. Significant behavior 
symptoms which should be observed In the 
school situation were sought from two 
sources : a survey of the literature, and a 
review of some typical case histories selected 
from visiting teacher files, The case histories 
examined were those in which disturbances 
reported were of long enough duration so that 
some understanding could be reached of the 
development of early behavior traits which 
were symptomatic of serious emotional dis- 
turbances. 

Major Phi dings. — The school referrals re- 
flected s general concern of teachers and 
other school personnel for students* personal 
problems. While many things In the teach- 
ers’ reports seemed to involve their reactions 
to inconvenience* and difficulties caused by 
students' behavior, the author concludes that 
qualified persons examining these reports 
would receive information valuable In the dis- 
covery of the basic causes of behavior dis- 
orders. The centra] responsibility of the 
school la the discovery and referral of serious 
behavior problems Is repeatedly indicated by 
this study of to Juvenile court referrals, three 
case histories, and the opinions of experts In 
the field of human behavior as they relate 
particularly to school children. 

Scott, Menus TIaih, A Growth 
Study of the Social and Academic Com- 
petence of a Group of Special Class 
Children. (Master’s, 1858, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass.) 

director s f study.— Alien B» Earner. 

Problem. — To da tormina the social and aea- 
demic growth during a school yes? of children 

chasms eshsrhaa community. 

Procedures.— Data included regatta of Stan- 
ford Ach iev em ent Teats to September end 
due, the Vineland Social Matsrtty Scale In 
Sept e mb e r and June, analysis of Stanford- 
Bluet protocols, and coatinning case hlstorl te 
iff the IS children by the author, who was alas 
ths spatial data teacher for ana half af tha 


Motor Pending#, — The children gained aa aver- 
age of 3.6 months academically compared with 
their average gain of 2.0 months In previous 
academic year* without special dam. In So- 
cial Maturity, the Vineland was carefully 
checked by net of case data and revealed so- 
cial growth of 19.6 months. Children with 
mental retardation due to physical involve- 
ments gained 3.3 months academically, com- 
pared with 4.2 months for those of unknown 
etiology. In social growth ths physically In- 
volved gained 22.6 months to 17.6 for the 
unknowns. Ths physically Impaired gained 
Isas academically, but more socially, than those 
with unknown etiology ; and ths special class 
experience contributed to greater growth, both 
academically and socially, than previous regu- 
lar class experience. 

SuifOEk, Groan g EL Freshman Prob- 
lems and Academic Achievement. (Ed. 
D., 1955, U Diversity of Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) 

Problem. — To determine ths relationship, If 
any, between problems of freshmen at ths 
University of Florida and academic achieve- 
ment of these freshmen. 

ProcxWureo . — Instruments used : Mooney Prob- 
lem Cheek List ; ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion ; Grade-point Average. Sample 261 
students, 27 percent female, 73 percent male. 
Analysis by correlation iff variables ; namely, 
scholastic aptitudes, problems identified by 
students, and grade-point averages and prob- 
lems of adjustment to college work. 

Mm for Fimdinft. — (I) Grade- point average* 
and ACE Psychological Examination corre- 
lated at .69, significant at 1 -percent level iff 
confidence ; (2) total problem scores and ACE 
scores correlated at .097, net significant ; (3) 
grade-point averages and total problem scores 
correlated at .14, significant at 6- percent level ; 
(4) problem acorns la “adjustment to college 
work** area and grade-point average* corre- 
lated at .63, Sign i fi cant at 1 -percent level. 
Ifcsaa a iliflwu . — Reemphasis on intimate 
stu d * i t- teacher relationship, with special 
faculty advisors for freshmen and more re- 
s pouMMl Ity on the part of tha faculty to offer 
more an organised program to 

assist fres hm an In their adjustment to all 
phases of col le ge Ilfs, and further related 

Smith, Howard James. As experi- 
mental Study of the Problems and Atti- 
tudes of High School Athletes. (Ed. 
1908. University <ff Colorado. Bowlder.) 
Director a/ study. — David C. Bartaima. 
P v e k to e a . — First, to determine experimentally 
whether high school athletes showed improve, 
meat to their attitudes as tha result of n 
eekf-edjustive coach-athlete eanflarsnea ep- 
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successfully counseled athletca differ'd, in the 
amount of attitude* improvement ah own, from 
the unsuccessfully eon nee] ed athlete*. Third, 
to Investigate the needs and problems of hijrh 
eehooi athletea in order to arrive at a work- 
able guidance approach which athletic coaches 
could exploit 

Procedure*. — The experimental imputation 
waa composed ot approximately 100 athlete* 
attending Arroye high school in Ran Lorenxo. 
Calif. The I AC Rating Scale waa used to 
measure atudent attitude*, and the Mooney 
Problem Check List to survey student prob- 
lems. The experimental variable used was 
a series of reif-adjustive coach-athlete con- 
ference*, aimed toward the goal of self reall 
sation and self-direction on the part of the 
athlete. In an attempt to validate the coun- 
seling approach for use by coaches In general, 
two coaches qualifying at untrained counselors 
were enlisted as co workers in executing the 
experimental variable. 

Ifsisr Findings — The attitudes of the ex 
perimenta] group did not differ significantly 
from those of the control group < after the 
experiment). More than half of the coin 
aellng cases were rated as successful on the 
basis of the internal criteria. The two couch** 
untrained in the area of counseling and 
guidance enjoyed as high a ratio of success 
as the formally trained counselor. The writer 
concluded that attitudes or feeling toward 
haalc concepts do not generally change as the 
result of an experience of this nature. 

Stone, J. Blair. Personal Factor* Re- 
lated to College Performance of Phys- 
ically Disabled Mai* College Students. 
(Master’s, 1058, University of Utah. Salt 
Lake City.) 

Director of study.— CecU O. Samuelson. 
Problem. — To determine whether a group of 
disabled male college students could be dis- 
tinguished from a group of physically normal 
male college students on the basis of scores 
on the Edwards Personal Schedule and data 
concerning age, marital status, cumulative 
grade-point average, and quarter la attend- 
ance at the University of Utah. 

Procedures.— (1) A review of the literature 

(2) A selection of the groups to be studied : 
<a) physical disability— on the basis of ac- 
ceptability by the Utah Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for service* under its program ; 
(b) the normal college students— the norm 
group of male students used by Edwards to 
standardise his schedule from sever*] State 
universities In western United States waa 
considered the aoadlsablcd group of ooltege 
students with whom the disabled students 
were compared. (8) Administration of the 
schedule to the groups and a statistical analy- 
sis oa tbs basis of data obtained from tho 
wh o du la (4) Statistical analysis In ksrm* 


of personal background Information, (ft) 
Compilation and summarisation of the data. 
Major Finding* — <i) The disabled group mo 
approximately 4 yegrs older than the non 
disabled group, the difference being significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. (2) Slgnlfl 
canUy more disabled than noadlsahled stu 
dents were married, the difference being 
significant at the .Oft level 0 f confidence. 

(3) There waa no significant difference be 
iNeen the disabled and nondisabled groups in 
terms erf cumulative grade-point average 

(4) The disabled group were, by and large, 
well along with their college careers. MS) The 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule con 
tained three variables showing statistically 
significant differences between* the disabled 
male college studeats and the norm group 
One of the variables, succor* nee. pointed out 
a significance at the .01 level of confidence, 
with the disabled group receiving the lower 
score. Two of the variables, exhibition and 
order, revealed a significance at the '.05 level 
<rf confidence, with the disabled receiving 
higher scores on these variables than the 
nondisabled. 


Van Gru>aa, Like. A .Study of the 
Kffect of Leisure-Time I’®* of Communi- 
cations Media on College Academic 
Success. (Master’s, 1958, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wia) 

Director o f *t*dp . — Joseph Una, 

Problem . — To study relationships and deter 
min# predictive relationships among predictor 
variables and college G.P.A. Primary interest 
In value of ratings ot students* choices for 
novel and magaxlno reading. 

Procedures. — Multiple regression. Sample of 
college sophomores and Juniors in initial 
courses In educational psychology, 

Mofor Finding *. — Multiple R of .817 between 
dependent variables of O.P.A, and the follow- 
ing dependent variable* : (l) Speed of reading, 
(2) recall comprehension, (8) story-type com- 
prehension, (4) and (ft) ratings of preferences 
In novel and asagaxln* reading. Multiple U 
of .58 between preference ratings alone and 
dependent variable. Concluded preferences 
are predictive for this group. 


Will, Heues R. Adolescents’ Attitude* 
Tow^Vd Yonnn Children. (Ed. D.. 19 G 7 , 
The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versify Park.) 


Btreefer a! atodg.— A. M. Wslllngton. 

. Problem.' To examine the knowledge and at 
tttadM which secondary atudants 
toward eblld behavior In ovtryday Ufo dtna- 
tiona at determined by rating scale*. 


Prtoedurtt . — Qneatlonnalre and Inventory, 
•Bringing np Children." administered at »th-, 
lltb-, and 11th -grade terete In 
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'tudirtf la light of following variable* : (1) 
«ex, (2) environment (urban or rural). (8) 
elementary school (public or parochial). (4) 
religious. Catholic or non 'Catholic, (5) 

parental status. (6) character baildlng organ- 
isation, (7) younger siblings, (8) curriculum 
to which enrolled. (9) rank In class. 

Mefor Finding* — Significant difference: 1- 

percent level bf tween boys and girls, ^girls' 
*core higher; 1-pcrcefit level, grade levels; 
5- percent level, boys and girls who belong to 
character organisation ; 1 -percent level, pupils 
enrolled In college prep highest curriculum ; 

1 percent level, area of religion. 

The general principles of education, related 
to adolescent development in attitude toward 
bringing up children, as shown by this study 
are as follows: (1) Academic achievement is 
related to scoresK (2) Experiences, sticb as 
religious sett rlties and participation in char* 
acter building organise tion^, are related by 
adolescents to attitudes toward bringing up 
children. (8) Results. tend to support the idea 
of the cocurricula program. (4) Curriculum 
Khould be studied and revised constantly in 
order to meet the needs and ch klleage* of 
youth. 

Wiiaor, Jott* Bsucr. A Study of tbt* 
Relationship Between Pupil Achievement 
and Working Patterns of School Prin- 
cipals, (Ed. D., 1055, University of 
Florida, Gainesville.) 

Director a/ study. — Robert O. Stripling. 
Problem. — To determine the influence in the 
principal's working pattern (democratic or 
authoritarian) upon the achievement of stu- 
dents In selected content fields, considering 
factors of socioeconomic status of pupil's 
parent, sex of pupil, age, years 4 >uptl has been 
enrolled In the same school, and pupil mental 
abUIty. 

Procedures. — Sample 1,204 fitb-grade pupils In 
15 elementary schools ha Hillsborough County, 
695 supervised by democratic, and 609 by au- 
thoritarian principals. Principal Behavior 
Checklist Taat : California Achievement Teat 
Batteries (arithmetic, reading, English), Cali- 
fornia Mmitai Maturity, Student Question- 
naire# on socioeconomic background, sex, age. 
etc. Analysis of following variables : (1) 
principals' operating pattern, (8) schools, (8) 
sections, (4) sax, (5) sex X schools, (i) sex X 
sections, (7) within variation, (S) total 
variation. 

Jfn/or Finding *. — Sex of gtndont (girls shew- 
ing higher achievement), nod class In which 
student was n member Influenced achievement 
hi arithmetic, English, and rendiag. Students 
did not experience an advantage or disadvan- 
tage hy being enrolled in n school supervised 
by a democratic principal. Further study 
recomm end ed especially to determining com- 
munity and school Influence on principal ' 
b eh a v i or. 


Administrat ion 


Bakjvlb, Ronald Kuon. Residence 

Hall Dousing in Selected Colleges and 
Universities in tbe United States. (Ed. 
D., 1958, University of Colorado, 

Boulder. ) 

Director of *t*dp.— Clifford Houston. 

Problem . — To gain information shoot current 
thinking snd practices of bousing officer* in 
four sress of residence ball bousing (plan- 
ning snd construction, financing, counseling, 
and management ), In order to Identify and 
describe current as well as possible future 
trends sod developments ; snd to develop 
and set forth principles which may serve to 
guide tbe appraisal of residence hall facilities 
sod programs. 

Procedure*. — A review of the literature, per- 
sonal Interviews with bousing officers, and a 
questionnaire which obtained responses from 
bousing officers representing 35 colleges and 
universities In the United States. 

Mm for Find toga. — Residence halls will con 
tinue to be constructed of varying sines, but 
will be designed for small group Identifica- 
tion a, with planning and construction prob- 
ably characterised by experimentation. An 
increasing number of cel lege* and universities 
are Initiating counseling programs within 
their residence halls. The trend is toward 
centralising the personnel and bun i ness opera- 
tions of a residence hall under one person, 
who, to turn, reports to the business office 
and the dean of students* office. Housing 
committees probably will be utilised lucres e- 
togiy to perform advisory functiona The 
’objectives of housing have broadened from 
tbe early American purpose of simply provid- 
ing food snd shelter to the present trend of 
supporting and implementing educational 
goals. 

Emery, Clutoh W., Jr. Cost of 
Guidance Services In Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools for tbe Tear 1956-57. (1958, 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass.) 

Problem. — To determine the amounts of 
money spent for guidance services in public 
schools to the Commonwealth ; percentage of 
total school budgets ; and per-pupl! expend! - 
** tores. 

Procedure *. — Questionnaire mailed to all 
guidance directors. The questionnaire was 
a refined version of j>n* used to pilot stndy 
some years previously. 

Major Findings. — (1) Dollars spent on guld- 
ens# services have increased In the past 
several year*. (1) Percent of total school 
budget utilised by guidance services has shown 
a vary alight increase, which to also true of 
parwpapO expeadttuv* («) Ranges eff monies 
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spent vary immensely la cities and towns In 
the Common wealth 

MacDonald, John Marshall, IV. A 
8urrey of Student Registration Practice* 
in Selected Secondary School* of the 
United State*. (Ed. IV, 19ft#, Bradley 
University, Peoria* III.) 
lUtrcler of — L.O. Bant. 

rrabUm.--T\) tiHermino the pre«eui practices 
Involved in registering students for classes 
siui to tl.itcovrT the basic underlying phlioao 
|4iie« of the rrgtitration process. 

Precede re# -Of the 4Tl questionnaire* pent 
to 10 iM'dindar; school* in each Bute. 340 
acre returned, a percentage of 72.2. TTie data 
were anal) led by means of a punch card 
system. 

Major Fimding9.~— (1) Th# School day consists 
of aii period*. (2) Pre registration la held 
In the spring. <3) Registration bulletins are 
used extensively, (4) Moat schools counsel 
students individually. (5) Registration U on 
a yearly basis. (6) An orientation procedure 
la employed for new student*. (7) The high 
school principal is usually in charge of reft*' 
t ration, with the homeroom teacher actually 
carrying it out (8) Academic, vocational, 
commercial, and general curriculum# are of- 
fered. (8) Parents are consulted by sending 
> them the registration form. (10) Two majors 
sod two minora, with 18 credits, art the most 
popular graduation requirements. (11) Most 
schools assign student* to section* without 
consulting them. The philosophical attitude 
seems to be that the heat form of registration 
is what l* best for the student and what U 
most efficiently administered. 

Stums, Dorothy Eugenia. Trend* In 
Housing for Women Student* and Impli- 
cation* for Educational Development 
through Housing Experience*. (Ed. D., 
1957, University of Colorado, Boulder.) 
Director #/ study. —Clifford Houston. 

Problem, — To determine current trend* la 
hooting for women students In colleges and 
universities, and to analyse the Endings in 
terms of Implication* for educational develop- 
ment through housing experiences. 

Procedures. — The data were secured from two 
questionnaire* distributed to (I) professional 
staff member* affiliated with the' National 
Association of Deans of Women, and (%) 
leaders' of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Women Student*. Date were reported by 40 
student leaders tod 288 professional staff 
women in institution* of various kind* and 
*i«# In 44 State*. The area* surveyed in- 
cluded administration, staff, sendee*, facili- 
ties, student government, and student activi- 
ties in residence halls. 

Major Fimdi age. — Administration of housing 
varlea, hut the moot frequently good method 


hi for the personnel office and the buslne* 
office to operate a dual administrative setup 
Uany institutions now part of a dual pro 
gram do not recommend Its continuance and a 
majority prefer a centralised program with 
a housing officer responsible to both office* 
(2) Numerous residence halls are inadequately 
•taffed and have personnel with limited train 
Ing. (g) Present facilities and services onlj 
partly meet the needs expressed by both 
•urveya. (4) Desna of women and student 
leaders favor greater participation by student 
goremmVnt and activity group* In ctiiieiiahlj* 
training and development of interpersonal 
skill* through group interaction. 


Counseling 

Arm, V. H. and C. J. JOuusKorr. A 
I>«*crlptiT« Study of Peraoas Cocuin* u> 
th« University CounaeUa* and Twtftn* 
Outer From October 1. 1956 to June SO, 
ltt57. (1857, The Ohio State University. 
Colombo*.) 

t> tree tort ,/ ttu4f.—T. M. Fletcher and H. 8 
Peplnaky. 

Problem. — To describe the characteristics of 
persona coming to the University Counseling 
and Testing Center, and tu compare these td> 
thoOSU population (student). 

Precod arse. — Data were taken from every 
fourth case of the approximately 1,700 ate 
deuts who came to the UCTC during the act 
demic year 1034-87. Twenty- three variable* 
were recorded from the Vocational Planning 
Form (background information ), an abbrevi 
ated problem check list derived from the 
Mooney Problem Check List, the record of 
testing, and the counselors* notes. These data 
wer# punched Into IBM cards, sorted, snd a 
model description of a typical counsel ee was 
compiled. Three sobpopulatioaa were ai— * 
studied : (a) OUR (out under rules) cases, 
(b) clients checking four or more problem 
***** °* the check list, and (c) longer term 
clients. La., those who had three or more inter 
views with a counselor. 

Major Finding 9. — Comparison at the UCTC 
group with the campus population indicated 
few major differences. Principally, the conn 
seled group showed a greater proportion of 
males than would be expected, and a tendency 
for underachievers appeared mors often than 
expected. Moet of the clients were self 
ref erred sad they stayed for an average of two 
iatervlewa Approximately 70 percent of staff 
time was spent counseling clients rather thin 
evaluating or testing case*. Findings for the 
subpopulations disclosed that longer term 
disate were mma often girls, somewhat above 
the gen e ra l population In measured general 
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trboUitlo tblllty. A* a iroup, tb* OUR* 
«rr# normally <Jl«trtbut«J on tbt» mrUbU 
Tboro appeared to bo Uttlo dlforooco bofwoon 
I boon who Indicated tnoro problem* on tb* 
check nnd the rent of tb# oampt* 

(xyputktiOO 

A-hnoid, Elixabith. An Exploratory 
Study in Counseling Junior High School 
Students of the Seventh Grade. (Man* 
icr'a, 1957, Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, Calif.) 

Director of $tmdp. — T T. Perkin* 

Problem .— To Identify 7tbgrad« children eo 
taring junior high school who were having 
dlfflculfy la adjusting to tb# school, environ- 
ux*nt and. through individual sod group coon- 
*Hlng, to search for way# of improving their 
adjustment 

I'rocnlmrrt. —Co u Berlin g techniques wart tboss 
tea liable to a counselor wit bio a particular 
school situation. Source# of data were 
teacher referrals, rating blanks, cumuli tire 
folders, school records, tb# Moon#/ Problem 
Check U*L and the Wee baler In tel 11 gene# 
Seal* for Children, anecdotal records, and so- 
riogrsm* Trchalquea employed were indivld- 
u a 1 inter* lew a, counseling la small groups, 
parent conferences, teacher conference#, ease 
conferences, referral# to the county apeecb 
consultant and psfchologltt referral# to out- 
side agencies, and can# histories. 

* Major Findings - The children*# trouble# were 
longstanding, beginning In early childhood nr 
during elementary school days Be bar lor 

problem# e listed at home as well aa at school, 
contributing factors being marital dUeord tn 
the home, dir ore# or separation. parental atti- 
tudes not conducive to good ental health, 
sibling rivalry, the Innate personality of tb# 
child* physical factors, and economic dtiBcul- 
ties. Because of limited time available for 
counseling, only a few children were studied, 
making It Impossible to obtain results for gen- 
eralisation# The Inauguration of a full-scale, 
small-group counseling program, supplemented 
by individual interviews, seemed, however, to 
promise beneficial results. 

The inadequacy of separate elementary die 

I trteta within a union high school district Indi- 
cated the need for unification to equalise 
educational opportunities, minimise the tran- 
sition^ from elementary to secondary schools, 
and Introduce, In the kindergarten, curricular 
and guidance practice# designed to prevent 
and control maladaptive behavior. The fol- 
lowing steps were recommended : better com 
munlcation to bring all teachers Into the guid- 
ance program, jn service training for core 
teachers, and an Improved and extended pro- 
gram of individual and assail group counseling 
by a full-time, trained counselor. 

Bam, Fiances Elkina. An Evaluation 
of die Effectiveness of Counseling at the 
645174 — fiO 6 

■ i ■ am 


Elementary School Level ( Master's, 
1067, 8an Diego State College, Calif.) 

Direct or of iMf. — Clayton h. Gjerede. 
Problem. — To (1) provide a counseling experi- 
ence for a select group of elementary school 
children with adjustment problems, and (2) 
evaluate, according to specified meaturlug 
Instrument*, the effectiveness erf the experience* 
l*rocednrto , — Fifteen elementary school chil- 
dren. comprUing the experimental group, ex 
i»ertenced a combination of Individual and 
group counseling, averaging 10 session* per 
child, over a A month period. A closely 
matched control group tsprrleueed no system 
atic counseling. Pupils from both group# 
were referred by their teacher# on the base# 
of adjustment problems Tbe effectiveness of 
tbs counseling experience was evaluated ac- 
cording to tbe following meavurlagr instru- 
ments: (1) Rogers’ Teat of Personality Ad- 
justment, (2 1 Problem Check lJ«t, (8) teacher 
rating, a 10-potnt scale, and (41 peer group 
rating, a aodometrlc device. Average differ- 
ence* between the before and after measures 
for each group were tested for significant 
change# A brief description of each child 
counseled followed the statistical analysis of 
the data. 

Motor Finding* — A# a group, counseled chil- 
dren changed significantly toward Improved 
adjustment according to Rogers’ Teat of Per- 
sonality Adjustment. Greatest change for the 
experimental group occurred tn the daydream- 
ing subscore of Roger#' Teat. No significant 
difference occurred In the teacher rating for 
either group. Peer -group rejection Increased 
for both group*. 

BcmQffTKCAkeE, Jqbn, Mo*t Renshaw, 
Eranr ('handle*, #*<f lit oh Bell. Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Counseling 
In tbe California State College*. (1967, 
California State Colleges, Sacramento.) 

Director of otndg . — Hugh Bell. 

* Problem.— To determine the bald* for deciding 
bow many college counselors are required per 

1.000 students and what should be tbelr load. 
Prored are*.- Questionnaire study of other col- 
lege* and universities. Analysis of 23,000 
counseling Interviews collected over a period 
of one school year. a 

Mofor Findings. — (1) One counselor per 

1.000 regular students seems to be tbe pat- 
tern iiV*otber States, but 2 per 1,000 is con- 
sidered desirable. (2) Conclusions from study 
of Interviews : (a ) It U Impossible to determine 
how many counselors are needed from a study 
of a given college, unless optimum counseling 
service# am available, or tbe demands .for 
counseling art Influenced by the quality and 
availability of the services, (b) The average 
time counselor# take for different hinds of In- 
terviews varied: educational, 81 mlnutaa; 
vocational, 86 minute# ; personal, 51 mlnutaa. 
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<«> Om M percent of the 13.000 laterrlew* 
wens eoo dueled with prnofii who (tws Tolas* 
tartly. (d) The subcommittee recommends 1,6 
counselors per 1,000 regular students. 

Ol’IDBT, Auudo Puinuul. A 8ur- 
»t*T o t tile Methodology for Evaluating 
the Counseling Outcome*. (Master's, 
1856, Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mecbanlcar College, Prairie View, Tea. I 
Oliwfsf of «f«4p. — W. L. ('uh, Jr, 

Problem, — To dr term lot the criteria eta 
plowed to evaluating counseling outcomes 
Procedmroo . — The follow lag qofitlosr were 
asked : (It What la coaotHlnf? til Who 
■rrrew aa evaluator — the client, the couo* 
■rt or, both the cileot aod emi sarto r, or others? 
til What methods of sssemmecst aod evstoa 
tloa have heeo employed la study log conns*! 
tog outcomes aod hare proved beneficial? 
(41 What art the criteria need to evaluating 
counseling outcomes? til When to counsel 
tag effective? 

Motor Fimdlmfo — til Criteria used In the 
various approaches la counseling hare the 
following la common: (a? feeling reaction, 
(hi student satisfaction, (cl working rein- 
ttonaklpa. (d) positive feeling toward self la 
the form of seif -direction nod aalf-encksmc*- 
meat, til There waa no beat method of 
era Ins ting counseling outcomes (S| The 
lack of suitable criteria makes evaluation of 
data difficult. ^4) All persona Interested la 
counseling nrge that nil coon se torn go Into re- 
nnsrch so that mors adequate methods for the 
evaluation of counseling outcomes may bo 
discovered 

ilEUHUca, Nahcy Both. A Study of 
to Whom Student* Go for Counseling and 
Ihe Factor* Which Influence Their Deci- 
sions. ( Master's, 1957, Whittier College, 
Whittier, Calif.) 
iUrrct or of tltdg.— Paul Albrecht. 

Problem. — To discover where college students 
go when they have problem*, aod the factors 
which Influence them to the selection of tho*c 
In whom they choose to confide. / 

Proved *rto . — The sample co^Lstrd of ISI 
womeo and 108 men students at Whittier 
College, who filled out questionnaire*. A 
code of the major responses waa devised Is 
order to express findings In terms of percent- 
ages of positive responses, and attempt waa 
mad* to Include a qualitative analysis on cer- 
tain Items. 

Motor Finding la general* stud seta tend 
to take their problems, particularly those 
which are personal and subjective, to dose 
friends. Reasons centered arornd the per- 
sonal characteristics of these persona and 
their dose relationship. la relatively ob- 
jective mad impersonal problems, students 



tend to choose college personnel and prof** 
alonai people, whom they perceive aa possess 
l^g qualities of knowledge and training, hut 
they do not seem to associate them with qual- 
ities of warmth, personal interest, or gene- 
ioe cooeem. The advantages of counseling 
with peers were that these persons, having 
the same problems, are easy to commnalcato 
with understsadlngly. The major quality ad ! 
mired In a counselor U tbat of rmpondveness, 
variously expressed ss warmth, as a genuine 
Interest, and a a a wimdgnees to help. 

Hillaed, K. An Ex|>crl* 

turn! la Couifwellng Junior High School 
StudenUahd Their Parent* la Making 
C%ai^wliccUlofi. (Ed. D. # llttK, Univer 
ally ofl^ttaburgh. Pa.) 

fUrgtt&r of $tmdg-V W, Iloteon 
Problem — To determine the effect of a pru 

V grant of counseling junior high school students* 
aud their parents, designed to bring the col 
lego decision of these pupils lato agreement 
with their potential Miss for college success 
proved arcs — Bstahl lshed IDS pair* of Slh 
sad fithgrsde pupils la a consolidated ratal 
high school, matched on a eomidnatton basil 
of grade, eei. IQ. academic achievement, sad 
social class. Counseled one group (called ex 
P* rl mental | and their parents, with special 
reference to the college derision, making ei 
tensive use of probability table*, of wkteb 
one waa kneed oa 7* graduates of the school 
who had gone to college, thus relating junior 
high school scholarship to college scholarship 
Tbo other group (control) waa not gives the 
carefully planned counseling program. 

Motor Finding -*Tbe criterion of the success 
of the experiment waa the answer to the 
question I*> the members of the expert 
mental group (who state their intentions* of 
going to college) excel the members of the 
control group (who nay they plan on college) j 
hi IQ, In standing on pertioent testa of the 
.Differential Aptitude Teuts, and lo Junior 
high school scholarship? At the end of tV 
year the member* of the control gjpup gt^od 
as follows with reference to college decision : 

80 chose college, 48 were ubcertaio, and hi j 
chose not to go to college. Corresponding 
f-r -va*rlmentaJ rr^yp wets: 85 
going to college, ifl uncertain. and 61 not 
going to college . t Members of the erpert- 
mental group who planned to go to college 
had aa average IQ off 101 and men hers of 
the control group had aa average IQ of 118. 
SlmAar differences between the two groups 
prevailed In scores on the DAT and la Jualor 
high school marks. 

Memos, RofiAUO F. Difference* In 
Dropout find Otter School Behavior Be- j 
tween Two Groupa of 10th Grade Boys In 
an Urban High School. (Pta. D., 1057, 

.'aJsMzbi 
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Cnireralty of Bouthem California. I/* 
Atxgelea. ) 

Pirerfor •/ •l«I|.-Eari F. CafM 
Problem — To delmafoe whether Intensive 
coanarilng upon a group of 1 Ota grade bo ys 
* ould make a difference to their attitude*, 
•nidetnlc tcklff fwa u. dropout rate, school 
mark*. participation la extracurricular activl 
tiea, fd oca tiona! and vocational plana, school, 
boat and rommerdty relations. ' 

/'rocfdarra. — Two groups of 4H 10th srsde 
boys were matched One group participated 
in a regular guidance program. The other re^ 
ortved tatenclre competing help. They Or re 
compared on the charaeterUtica described In 
the pu rpos e s after a full fear la the program. 
Me/e r Finding *. — The counseling program 
brought about chan gee la behavior among 
both dropout* and notUoseeca. Participant* 
la the program showed higher academic 
achiereroent and more acceptable school be 
kaelor for the Denies* era, and more realistic 
planning and ability to follow through oa 
plana for the dropout* The counseling pro 
ream brought about change# la the opinions 
and attitude* expressed by students, parent* 
and fern fibers regarding the student*’ school 
behavior , 

NntOH, Cutrrono L*x. Neglected Proly 
irms In High School Counseling, (Ed. 
n* 1D50, University of California, 
Berkeley.) 

Direr fer •/ — Clifford P. Froe hitch 

Pcohlma.—To discover whether Certain rjpea 
of problems are neglected la high mcb*M coun- 
ting (It hi hj pot heal red that probletne re- 
lated to health, hoy girt relation a. and morals 
«r rrtlgloii received le#s emphasis than other 
problem*. > 

Procedures -Oats from the counseling pro- 
gram. d moosi ration seconds ry school. Dalrer- 
•Ite of California summer session. 19&4, were 
examined, Student score* on the 8RA Touth 
Inventory, student and counselor reports of 
494 Interviews with 198 students, sad type* 
•ertpt* of 94 latervlewi with 97 student*. 
Assuming special reason for emphasis on the 
area*. **My School* 4 and “After High School,’* 
the emphases given la the counseling sessions 
(an Indicated by references In the reports and 
typescripts) are compared' with emphases on 
the other six areas of the inventory. This 
emphasis was then considered la the llgkt of 
problem areas checked, number of problems 
checked, sad centlle score* oa the inventory. 
tfmjor Finding *. — la tight pt aloe compari- 
sons, significantly leas emphasis Is glean to 
’Things la General/* dealing chiefly with 
problems of a moral or religious nature, ac- 
cording to the findings from a chi-square tost. 
The various testa glee 


of the nix personal Motional problem areas 
Is sometime* neglected, but much greeter etn- 
phssls Is given to "My Borne tnd Family” to 
the counseling session* It is possible that the 
areas "Boy Meets Ctrl* 4 and “Health’ 4 are 
more neglected than the arena “About Myself 
and ’‘Getting Along ITlth Others** Other 
findings show leas emphasis on problems classi- 
fied as mors! than do those classified as re 
tlgloos. sod leas emphasis on problems related 
to set or marriage than on problems of social 
contact between the sexes. Four factor* seem 
related to freer discussion of a rets : In- 

creased emphasis on areas occur* when < 1 Mbe 
student and counselor are of * the same aex. 

13) the aeries of counseling interviews is con- 
tinued to four mor«, (2) toe i^oselor Is 
experienced ss well as trsloed, and (41 the 
counselor has training in a field related \o the 
problem area 

SACfiliotK, How ARP T. A Study 
Adolescent fvrcrpUoa* of Guliian<nr Holed* 
of CUasroous Teacher* ana t’otinselom. 

ltkV7, Claremont Gnul’i»tt» 
School, Claremont, Calif. ) 

Dtrerfor of tUd v liooald McKassor. 

Problem. — To discover the guidance roles and 
limitations of teacher* and counselors a* 
rtewvd by students. 

Procedure#.— A o instrument of 28 Items, i*j>- 
resentlng «ome of "the developmental tasks In ' 
adolescence, covered the areas of educational 
planning, vocational planning, persons! plan- 
ning and aortal planning. A total of 408 
student* responded to the instrument. Includ- 
ing boys and gtrU from the 8th, 10th. and 
13th grades. 

if#/or Finding *. — In general, adolescent girls 
perceive teacher and Counselor guidance much 
tbe same a* do the boys. Eighth grade hoys 
favor teacher guidance for help with voc* 
rtonal, personal, and aortal problems, while 
the girt# favor coonaelor guidance. Marked 
agreement la noted In the 10th grade boys’ 
and gtria* response to teacher and counselor 
guidance. More 13th~grade girls than boyq 
prefer taking tbelr vocational, personal, and 
aortal problems to counselor* for guidance 
help. Teachers receive their strongest vote 
from students for help on problems related to 
study habits, local and national political 
Issues, and understanding difficult achool tab- 
led* Students look principally to counselor* 
for help with th# selection of achool subject* 
and vocational Information. Adolescents 
seam to prefer taking their marriage, boy-girl 
relationship, and body development problems A 
to persona other than teachers and counselors, 
or not taking them to anyone. A few students 
seek help from both teacher and counselor to 
nil nxnan covered by the surety Instrument. 

Simxe, Camion*! P. An Experimen- 

tal Study of tfco Iff nets of Oonnnrtlng la 


W 
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Freshman Hall* (Ed. D., 1950, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee.) 

Director of study . — Harold F. Cottingham.* 
Problem . — To determine whether the effect of 
“more Intensive ^counseling** as an independ- 
ent variable In a residence hall results In 
modification of Individual behavior which can 
be measured by using appropriate methods of 
assessment 

Procedures. — (1) Two equated groups of fresh- 
men women students were identified, one as 
control receiving normal counseling, one as 
experimental receiving more Intensive coun- 
seling. (2) MMPI used as pre- and post-test 
of personality. (3) Case studies were used 
as subjective devices for analysing behavioral 
change. 


positively to the value (ffi^cjfeletiag the 
checklists. Five-sixths repli^Npat the items 
gave a well-rounded picture of their problems. 
(4) Of the 41 percent who Indicated a wish 
to talk about their problems with someone on 
the faculty, 81 percent did not know with 
*hom they wished to talk. (5) By the end of 
the school year, 32 percent of those desiring 
counseling had responded to anjnvltatlon to 
come to the Bureau of Testing and Guidance. 

Wolford, Helen G. The Value of 
Counseling in the Psychological Adjust- 
ment of a Group of Women Surgical 
Patient* (Master’s, 1957, San Francisco 
8tate College, Calif.) 

Director of 9 tudy .— Virgin la Lee Block. 


Major Findings.— (1) Objective measurement 
of differences In behavior of the two groups 
seemed to be the result of chance, but the use 
of the Instrument seemed to Increase the ef- 
fectiveness of counseling with the “more In- 
tensive counseling** group. (2) Analysis of 
case studies seemed to Indicate that effective 
counseling can result in changes iu individual 
behavior which are apparent. 

Will, Caroline F. A Survey of Prob- 
lems Confronting Frear Hal! Resident* 
(1957, University of Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Director of study . — Arthur A. Dole. 

Problem . — Women resident! of the largest 
dormitory on the University of HawaU cam- 
pus were administered the HPCL In order (1) 
to screen out those who might profit from 
counseling, (2) to locate problems most preva- 
lent among the residents, (3) to stimulate an 
objective approach to their problems, and (4) 
to obtain normative information for use by 
the Office of Student Personnel. 

Procedures . — Of the total resident population, 
128 persons, or 92 percent, were tested in one 
evening at the dormitory. The checklists 
were scored and the following analyses made : 
(1) percent of residents making the most fre- 
quent number of responses in any of 11 prob- 
lem areas, by college year; (2) items or 
problems checked by one-fifth or more of the 
total group, and (8) percent of positive re- 
sponse# made shoot the checklist and about 
counseling. 

Mufor findings. — (1) Adjustment t» college 
work, social-recrsational activities, and per- 
sonal-psychological relationships were the 
three areas checked most frequently by the 
total group. The areas of least concern were 
finances, living conditions and employment, 
morals and religion, and courtahlp, sex, and 
marriage. (2) Freshmen were most concerned 
about adjustment to college work, the pro- 
portion decreasing with length of time la 
college; and seniors about the future, voca- 
tional and educational areas being of most 
concern to them IS) Two-thirds responded 


Problems.— To determine whether bedside 
counseling would be an effective method of 
assisting patients in their adjustment 
illness. 

Procedures. — Experimental and control 
groups, dally reaction sheets to both groups, 
counseling with experimental groups, statist 
tlcal analyses of items to test general feeling, 
dally reaction sheets, clinical analysis of data, 
daily check sheet, and interviews. 

Major findings. — Although the sample was 
small, counseling did appear to have a positive 
value in helping the groups of female surgical 
patients studied to make healthier psycho- 
logical adjustments. Implications were that 
counseling in general hospitals has a poten- 
tiality of: (1) rendering patients with nega- 
tive attitudes more amenable to therapies 
prMcribfd by the physician; (2) improving 
their personal relationships with other pa- 
tients and with hospital personnel, thereby 
preventing conflicting situations which create ‘ 
unhappy contagious effects upon other pa- 
tients and upon ward personnel ? (8) increas- 
ing the economy of nursing personnel by 
enabling them to use their time with patients 
more positively and effectively. 

Efforts to minimise patients' tensions and 
anxieties should subsequently hare a healthy 
psychological effect also on the hospital per- 
sonnel They, being happier, would in a sense 
transfer their feelings to the patients in tbe\ 

^form of Increased gentleness, patience, and 
understanding. 

, ■ ;v *A 

V ■. 
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Bake, Jcajt Hitchcock. Study of Cer- 
tati^Selected Factors Related to the Per- 
sistence of Liberal Arte Student* at the 
State University of Iowa. (Pb. D, 1968, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Dtrtcfr •/ «*•**-- Kenneth B. Hoyt 
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Problem. — To explore the relationship between 
certain factors and the persistence of liberal 
arts students who entered the State Unlver- 
pity of Iowa as freshmen In September 1958. 
To ascertain the decree to which selected 
factors In the students* personal and educa- 
tional backgrounds, that ceuld be ascertained 
before admission, contributed to the predic- 
tion of« persistence. 

Procedure*. — Data were fathered from 909 
freshmen who enrolled In liberal arts In the 
fall of 1953. At the end of 4 years these 
atudents were divided into a persistent gtoup 
of 452 and a withdrawal croup of 457. Prom 
these larger groups were drawn two extreme 
groups of 208 who dropped out within a year, 
and 827 who graduated In 4 years or less. 
A discriminate function- analysis was made 
>cparately by sex >for the smaller * groups. 
Analysis of data for the total group was made 
by t*teat and cb!£quare method*. 

Major finding*. — (l) Net mortality waa 40 
percent ; 86 percent graduated and another 
12 percent were potential graduates of 8tate 
rnlveralty, while 12 percent transferred to 
other institutions. (2) Those who persisted, 
both men and women, had higher high school 
grade averages, higher placement composite 
scores, and planned S greater number of years 
of education than did dropouts. (8) Early 
dropouts and graduates among men and 
women could be distinguished by high school 
grade averages and placement teat scores, 
while among women these same two factors, 
and also years of education planned, were 
distinguishing factors, (4) Certainty of vo- 
cational choice waa not a useful distinguish- 
ing factor for either sex. (5) Two-thirds of 
the attrition occurred by the end of the fresh- 
man year. 

Bell, Dorixn M. Some Characteris- 
tics of Students Who Withdrew From 
West High School in Salt Lake City, 
Utah in 1957. (Master’s, 1958, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City.) 

Director of *tudy . — Horace W. Lundberg. 
Problem. — To determine why students were 
leaving high school before graduation, to 
Obtain some of their characteristics, and to 
determine what happened to them after leav- 
ing high school. 

Procedure*. — Personal Interviews with the 
v students ; study of school and Jsvenlle court 
records ; their use of counseling ; their educa- 
tional plana. 

Major Finding*. — Poor attendance character- 
ised most of the dropouts ; 80 percent were 
below the sigma Index score of 95 ; the school 
did not meet the needs of those students who 
had ability ; most of the dropouts had Juvenile 
court records while in school and these dlfl- 
cultles Increased after leaving school ; 78 per- 


cent were boys; most of the students were 
uncertain of their reasons for leaving school. 

Cabuno, Caesa* A. A Study of Elimi- 
nation From Nortop High School From 
September 1, 1954, to January 1, 1958. 
(Master’s, 1958, The University of Akron, 
Ohio.) 

Director of *tudy. — William I. Painter. 
Problem. — To determine the effects of the 
following factors on eliminations from Norton 
high school: (1) family background, (2) in- 
telligence quotient. (3) sex of the pnpll, (4) 
marks earned while in school, (5) correla- 
tion between ability and achievement, (6) 
courses the dropouts considered least neces- 
sary In the curriculum, (7) reading dis- 
abilities, i&) marriage (pregnancy), (9) 
domestic status of family, (10) attendance. 
Procedure. — The author collected data from 
permanent records, personal Interviews, 
teachers, administrators, sod other interested 
personnel ; reviewed literature ; collected data 
from permanent record cards regarding the 
home background, place of birth, etc., of stu- 
dents who graduated during this period ; and 
compiled all data on one master sheet. 

Mojor Finding*. — Only 18 percent of the total 
student enrollment In grades 7-12 dropped 
out of Norton high school daring the period 
September 1, 1954, to January 1, 1958. Of 
the 72 students who dropped oot of school 
before their senior year, only one-third dropped 
'out before their sophomore year, while well 
over half dropped out during the 10th and 
11th year. An almost equal number of drop- 
outs were born in Ohio as in West Virginia, 
a contradiction to the author's original 
assumption. 

DeFaeio, Eugenia. Life Adjustment 
Education In the Secondary Curriculum. 
(Master’s, 195X Marywood College, 
Scranton, Fa.) 

Director of *tudy. — Edward Tome axe wskt 
Problem. — To study the number of dropouts 
from the 1958 graduating class of Donmore 
High 'School, to determine the causes of these 
dropouts, and to point oot how a "Life Ad- 
justment** type ot high school cnrricnlom 
might answer some of these problems 
Procedure*. — Use of school records; survey 
of occupations of parents ; Otis Test of Mental 
Maturity administered to 1958 graduates In 
sophomore year ; foUownp study of 1958 
graduates. 

Mojor Finding*. — Greatest number of drop- 
outs found to be in 10th grade. Suggestions 
offered for a varied and flexible curriculum to 
■met Individual needs. Follow-up studies on 
graduates mveal a high rate of early marriages 
among the girls, and entrance Into the armed 
services an{ into oOcework as the moat com- 
mon occupational choice of boys. 
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Fkldmaw, Estkll* B. Dropout Report, 
New Haven Public Schools, New Haven 
Conn., 1957. 

Director of study.— Estelle E. Feldman. 

Problem. To determine whether the dropout 
follows any given pattern. POUt 

2l <d ,“ rf4 ;r Card8 for dr °p° nf8 com. 

pared for the year 1850-51 and 1855-56 for 
( ) total number of dropouts, (2) sex m 

™ r “ 141 «»■>« .««dS S 

:?■<*> traits. (9) number bold- 

“* J ® b * ® n eari “*• CO) kinds of Jobe. <li) 
vo^tlonal interest, and (12, reason, for 

ifafor Finding!.— The dropout pattern may 

fo,low " : a male, near hts 17tb 
birthday, whose work habits are apt to be 

rr th?u : wh ° i . ,re8 ,d • iK> ° r oco| °s |c «i 

rea who Is somewhere near the 50th per- 

e ,n . ab, . ,,ty to learn (according to t 
scores) ; who Is enrolled In either the general 

ana " , D r f )u , r8e aDd whoae Interest In school 
study is likely to be superOdal. What 
^ on., interest he ek presses doe. Z ti t 

r^e te. when V U ^ * tyt * of Job «•* 

receive* when he leave* school. 


%2* ine, — (l) Dro P° nt « ■■ a group 

^ U ^ !r ntUte 5 from thf *»"•■**« a. , 
sroup in mean sco/^s on the basis of Intelll 

£*“* < j uotlcntB ' hl * h achool grade- point aver 
**??• v“ en ‘ arf ,c,,0<>1 8c bola»t!c record, and 
each subtest of the Iowa Tests of Educational 

¥e h ® P ““ t <2) Mo,e dropouts as a group 

r*J‘r DtlaM ,rom ma,e p * ra,at ^ « 

group in moan score* using intellectual 

ent Jlrt* f° ne ' f eUlale drotH>ut * can be differ 
entlated from female perslstcrs better when 

nonscholastic measures of absence and extra 
curricular activities are added to the rein 

differ W,U< “^ n - (8) Tb< ‘ r '* ap " Mra t0 be no 

wUh ws7eJr! Ween 801,0018 ° f dlff " ent •»«« 
Jl , l. meaD 8COre * on the Intellectual 

dot /at" 8 ^ fnCt ° r * U8ed ,n thl * Investlga- 
i 4 Talentpd dropouts can be differen 
‘‘ a lt * ' ro ® tm^ted perslsters In mean score, 
n the basis of high school grade-point average 

but rST 00 eitrac,lrrlcular activities, 
the il l ,0rms of tbe Composite Score on 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
occupational statu, of the father, or >ZZ 


Green, Donald A. Study of the Rela- 
tionship Between School Persistence and 
rades. Ability and Achievement of 
Secondary School Pupils. (Pb. D., 195s 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City.) 

Director, of study. L . A. Van Dyke and KL II. 

lnVf8t| S ate differences in InteUI 

SETJJ*. k?™’ h,Bh • ch0 ° 1 tn-sde-polnt 
average*, achievement test scores, and ele- 

mentray grade-point nverages for the sample* 

,_ d XH IH ‘ ra, *‘ er ! fr om low. second 
anr schools, a supplemenUry Investigation 

tolett2 h ,tUd7 th * between tbe 

talented dropout and the talented perslater 
with respect to tbe above variables. 

Procedures. Examination of school records 

, w,th ^h 001 

examination of record, of the Iowa Teetlng 

nnhH^'hi f*r e ! A r8 P rMenta *l^ sample of 
public high schools In Iowa, stratified by etoe 

\° da "P^ntatlve sample of the tout group 

ij??*"** * ho «“*«*•«» the 9th grade to 
September I960. 1951. and 1952. An.lyal, of 
the data : Intelligence, high school grad^point 
average, score. on town Teat, of Educational 
Development (achievement). Analysis of 
variance using tbe Llndqulet Type VI design : 
£2 * rade ‘ polnt ‘wages. chi njwre 

22 2 ‘ Bd *P* nd8n «- For the best comblnn- 
tion of factors characteristic of a dropout, a 
multiple biaerlal correlation. Differed b*. 


Johnson, a. Pemberton and En- 
twisle, Frank N. Measured Character- 
istic of Engineering College Failures 
Class of i960. (1958, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark, N.J.) 

Director of study.- A. Pemberton Johnson. 
Problem.— To learn by what test scores engl 
neering students ’st Newrrk College of Enri- 

r rl ^; r h0 vo,u “tarlly withdrew or were 
dropped for scholastic Ixllure to their first 

their entire September 1950 entering class. 

ColTe2“nL~f 0 0 ” ,Par,80n ° f Preadmission 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Standard 

five Z ?°£ 800 8Cale) and «w wore, 

s«relf«>^| a 88,00 ( or ientatlon) test 
scores for failures and withdrawals as of tbe 

eud of tbe first semester. 8ince no statist! 
vallr significant difference was found, the* 
i a a combined, then further combined 
with all failures through tbe end of the third 
semester. Fisher’s t-teat of significance of the 
difference. In means was applied (assuming 

fn i I ? mean t0 haT * “° variability since it 
toe uded all member, of the class for w?om 
test scores were available— the failures were 
a sample of that population). 

Major Find g t , — The combined failure with- 

s^*«\.»?h P » * Waged significantly lower 

t r 8 , r h , 8 1P8rC ° nt ‘• ve| — ‘a" teat) 
than their daaamntea on four tests. Hated In 

d^astog order of the significant of tie 
difference; CooperaHv. Interinedlate Algebra 

Cofle2^.2 >,, ^ T , M t^ 0an,,Utlv * —. 
S^ !!T ?° ard 8cbolaa ^c Aptitude Teat- 
thematlcal score, College Ability Test— 

tetZL* e N ° ,tatl,t)eally ''Aoincant dlf 
*» »«terert test (Ruder Preference 

^ Waa foand - ioterpretatlon : 

A good background to totemadlnte algebra. 


\ 
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ipl and food arithmetic computational and reason* 
1 1 Inf akilts. along with tome verbal ability, are 
ij.l important for. scholastic success at Newark 
r I College of Engineering. 

‘^1 Kibrick, Atink K. Dropout* In Schools 
pi of Nursing: The effect of Self and Role 
*1 Perception. (Ed. D., 1958, Harvard Uni- 
I versity, Cambridge, Mass.) 
a I Director of itudy. —David V. Tledeman. 

. I Problem , — To Investigate the effect of eelf- 
. I concept and role perception on the withdrawal 
> I of students from seven selected schools of 
{ I nursing. (The dependent variable is the 
I I dropout from the schools, and the independ- 
I ent variables are self-concept, role perception, 
I motivating factors, anticipated adjustment 
I and the socioeconomic background of the 
1 students.) 

1 Procedure*. — Eight Instruments were con* 
1 cerned with the nursing student's knowledge 
I about the nursing program ; her activities, her 
I relationships with selected others in the hot- 
I pitsl situation, her concept of the role attrl- 
I hutea of the nursing student, her self-concept, 
I motivation, anticipated adjustment and socio- 
I economic background. The first four Instru- 
I tuents were administered to 5*8 freshman 
I nursing students and 80 selected faculty 
I members. The latter were asked to respond 
I to the role-perception instruments to provide 
I a standard for judging the accuracy of the 
I student's perception of the role. 

| An attempt was made to assess the effect 
I upon continuation In the school of consensus 
1 between superordinates and Incumbents on 
I role expectations: between the student's self- 
I concept and her role attributes concept ; be 
I tween the student's concept and the faculty's 
I role attributes concept: and. in addition, the 
I effect of. the student's anticipated adjust - 
I ments, her socioeconomic background and cer- 
I tain aspects of motivation. The significance 
1 of the items on the instruments In dlstlnguUh- 
I lng students who withdrew from those who 
1 remained was determined. 

1 Motor Finding*. — Significant correlation was 
I shown between the extent of the Incumbent's 
I agreement with the superordinate's expects* 
I tlona of the role and continuation la the pro- 
I gram. The importance for continuation of 
I perceiving realistically tegmenta of the role 
| varied significantly. The segment which 
I seemed to have the highest contribution to the 
I prediction of the dropout was concerned with 
I role attributes ; and the least Important a eg- 
S ment, with the activities performed. The stu- 
I dent was more likely to remain if her self* 

I concept coincided with the faculty's role- 
I attributes concept; whereas the concurrence 
I between the student's self-concept and her 
own role-attributes concept was les*. im- 
portant The most Important aspect of moti- 
vation for continuation was source of Informa- 
tion about nursing and tbs least Important 
the priority of choice of nursing as a career. 


Definite personality characteristics were 
too re compatible with remaining In the pro- 
gram than were other characteristics. Sig- 
nificant needs among the group who remained 
were n nortu ranee, n achievement n cogni- 
sance, n conjunctlvtty, n deference, and n 
sameness. Significant among the group who 
withdrew were In « aggression, n abasement, 
ft deliberation, n exposition, and a rejection. 
Significant factors In the socioeconomic back- 
ground were the parent's education, occupa- 
tion, and income. No relationship appeared 
between difficulty anticipated and continua- 
tion In the nursing program. 

Ridenour, Cltde El An analysis of 
the Droponts in Grades Nine through 
Twelve In the Rochester Public School 
System. (Master's 1950, The Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs.) 

Director of *tudy. — John 8. Jordan. 

Problem.^ To attempt to discover why 
Rochester pupils were leaving school and to 
make a comparison of the Rochester dropout 
problem with dropout problems st schools 
throughout the Nation and the state of 
Minnesota. 

Procedure*. — A uniform data sheet was used 
to record the information secured from the 
accounting office, files of the office of the high 
school principal, and from teachers and par- 
ents of the students. This information was 
compared with statistics taken from state 
and national educational publications. 

Major Finding*. — The rat# of dropouts from 
the Rochester public school system was found 
to be considerably lower than that of the 
State of Minnesota and the national average. 
Various possible explanations of these differ- 
ences were considered, and suggestions made 
for Improving the situation in the Rochester 
schools. 

Schnier, Emil J. The Junior College 
Dropout (Master's, 1958, Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont Calif!) 

Director of *tudy . — Arthur R. King. 

/YoWei*. — To Investigate the problem of pre- 
mature 'terminations of programs of study at 
Ran Bernardino Valley (Junior) College. 
Procedure*. — A questionnaire devised for Ban 
Bernardino Valley College dropouts dnd avail- 
able cumulative records. Dropouts were 
asked to fill out the questionnaire before they 
were given final clearance for leaving. The 
data were In part compared to data furnished 
by stay-ins. 

Major finding*. — Lack of funds was the main 
cause for dropouts. It appeared reasonable 
to aseoae that dropouts received little or no 
economic support from home. Illness, leav- 
ing town, and entering the service were next. 
In the ordff given, as contributing causes for 
the premature dspartarq. Family else was 
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not found to bo 4 tlfnificut factor la the 
study ; however, among tfeoae who eventually 
graduated, members of medlum-alsed and 
smaller families appeared to dominate. Extra- 
curricular activities were not welcomed by 
dropouts. One- third the number of dropouts 
occurred within four weeks of registration. 
Whereas most students who continued their 
education had more adequate records In their 
flies, the dropout was lacking In them. Drop- 
outs seemed more oriented toward the imme- 
diate and practical rather than the long-term 
possible beneficial results of continued educa- 
tion. 

Twesme, Russel. A Comparison of 
the Dropout Records in Senior High 
School With Pupils Prom Junior High 
School and Eighth Grade. ( Master’s, 
11)58, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee Campus.) 

Director of itudg.—A. A. Beany. 

Problem. — To And oat If th. Junior high school 
hao an ego ct on the .holding power of tho 
»enlor high schooL 

Procedure *.- — An analysis of record* for n 7- 
re*r period. Total population of 467 with- 
drawal* waa examined. 

lf#>or finding*.— {i) Junior high aehool ha* 
no effect on holding power of aeaior high 
school ; (2) largest number of withdrawals at 
age 16 and grade* 10 and 11 ; (3) senior high 
school program better anlted for girls 
boja; (4) Intelligence* of student plays an 
Important part in staying lq*. school. 

Weinteaub, Jebome Ievino. An Inves- 
tigation of the Post High School Plans 
of Selected 1056 Graduates. (Master’s, 
1858, San Diego State College, Calif.) 
Director of study.— J. 8herrlck Fisher. 

Problem. — To determine the number of IPS 6 
high school graduates from seven San Diego 
•nd three Groasmont district high schools 
who were qualified to go to college but had no 
plans to do so ; to determln* the reasons why 
these graduates had not plnansd to continue 
their education: and to analyse the returns 
ffom questionnaires and Interviews on why 
these qualified graduates were not going to 
college. 

Procedure*. — Graduates (346 la number) oe- 
5 feted had an IQ above 110 and a grade-point 
average above 1.5 ; or u IQ between 00 and 
110 and a grade-point average above 2.0; and 
had not Indicated,, before graduation, 
to attend college. A questionnaire was seat 
to determln* whether they had made plans to 
attend college (If not, why) and whether they 
bad definite plans to attend college at a Inter 
date. An Interview of 106 of the selected 
graduates followed, and 01.4 percent of the 
questionnaires were retarned. 


Mofor Finding *. — Of the students responding. 
134 were planning to. attend college or were 
attending, comprising 62.7 percent of the bo;* 
and 28.7 .of the girls. Primary reasons for 
not planning to attend college were Jobs, mar- 
riage, financial, military sendee, “Just tired of 
school,*' and other reasons 

Weteixb, Helens. Diplomat or Drop- 
out: A Study of Nonlnteliectual Factors 
in Relation to College Student Attrition. 
(Master’s, 1857, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N.Y.) 

Director of study.— A. .Gordon Nelson. 

Problem . — To isolate certain nonlntellectqa] 
factors related to college student attrition. 
Procedure *. — Statistical comparison of ■ 
group of college dropoAe with n group of 
graduates, th# groups betas matched on the 
basis of sox, college, clas^ and cumulative 
scholastic average. 

Mufor Finding*.— (I ) Male graduates tend to 
join fraternal organisations slgniflcnntiy more 
often than dropouts; no difference found for 
females. (2) Withdrawal for nonlnteliectual 
reason* seems to he symptomatic of basic 
personal dissatisfaction and extreme self- 
criticism. (8) Female dropouts tend to par- 
ticipate In fewer extracurricular activities 
than' their counterparts who graduate. (4) 
Students who graduate have better educated 
fathers than do witbdraweem. 


Followup 

* p 

Aenold, Dwight L. and Dean Hum- 
mel. Followup of Graduates of Coun- 
selor Training Program at "Kent State . 
University. (1858, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, and the Ohio 8tnte De 
partment of Education^ Columbus. ) 

Director of study.— Dwight L Arnold. 

Prebiem. — To secure graduate reactions to the 
counselor training program st Kent 8tate Uni- 
versity. 

P roce dure* . — A questionnaire was sent to 130 
person* with an 35- percent response. 

Mbfor Find lay * .— Thirty-four percent of the 
graduates were la full-time graduate work 
and 58 peroeat la more than half-time guld- ' 
Shoe work ; and 77 percent were certified ns 
•ebool counselors. The strongest feature of 
tho program was tho counseling prsettcum. 
Counseling procedures sad tasting wore rated 
ns strong. V 

Cass, Dal Holdes. A Study of Upper 
Quarter High School Graduates for ISM 
From Three Colorado Counties Who Did 
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Not Enroll in College. (Ed. D. t 1067, 
University of Colorado, Boulder.) 

Director of study.— Dorothj Sherman. 
Problem.— - A study of upper quarter high 
school graduates for 1936 of Boulder, Weld, 
and Morgan Counties, Colorado, to determine 
the reasons these graduates did not go to col- 
lege : to obtain case histories exemplifying Vpf 
reasons : to compare lack of finances with ldck 
of motijatlon as deterrents to college attend- 
ance; and to determine the amount of assist- 
ance required by graduates who would have 
gone to college If adequately financed. 
Procedures. — Of 105 questionnaires mailed, 
104 were returned. Personal Interviews were 
conducted with approximately 15 percent of 
the respondents In order to check consistency 
of questionnaire responses and to obtain In- 
formation for case histories. 

Major Finding* — The major reasons for not 
going to college. In rank order, were lick of 
finances, marriage, selection of a vocation not 
requiring college, lack of lotereet, indefinite 
plans after graduation, and* entering the 
armed forces. Approximately 41 percent 
would bare gone to college If adequately fi- 
nanced. hut 54 percent of the boys would hart 
gone as compared with 37 percent of the girls. 
The a ret age graduate who would hare gone 
to college if adequately financed would have 
required $744 for an academic year — the aver- 
age boy, $544; and the average girl, $817. 
They were from a lower socioeconomic level 
but reported a more favorable parental atti- 
tude toward college attendance than graduates 
who would not have gone. Schools and school 
guidance and counseling programs should give 
more attention to parent education and should 
give atudeots the necessary information on 
which to base educational and vocational 
choices. Future plans of grade and high 
school students should be studied to Identify 
those with plana not consistent with their 
capabilities, and every possible financial as- 
sistance should be made available to capable 
graduates who would go to college If ade- 
quately financed. Any program of financial 
assistance should be administered on an indi- 
vidual case basis. 

Delbert, John Sampson. Academic 
Behavior Patterns of 8tndents Who Com- 
pleted Baccalaureate Degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Denver in 195&-66. (Pb. D., 
1957, University of Denver, Cola) 

Director of »tm4y . — Daniel D. Fe4*r. 

Problem.- — To aBAlytt the success of Bachelor 
of Arta candidate* la torn* of lerel of Achieve- 
meat, extracurricular activities, change la de- 
partmental major*, aad changes la collage* 
from original earollmeata. 

Procedure*.— Data collected from registrar'* 
ofllee and from University Testing Bureau oa 
M0 University of Deavtr otudoata. Cards 
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mad# for sack student punched to permit 
ms chins handling for statistical purposes. 
.Ea/or Finding $, — (l) Continuous students 
. achieved higher than students whose programs 
were Interrupted. (2) Over 75 percent of the 
students changing major studies changed only 
once. (3) No relationship was apparent be- 
tween genera) patterns of persistence and 
change or nonchange of major study area. 
(4) Older students achieved higher than 
younger students. (5) Students engaging in 
extracurricular activities tended to be higher 
achievers. (6) Differences between native 
and transfer students generally were insig- 
nificant 

Dixon, David Bodeht. A 8tudy of 
Factors Related to College Non-Attend- 
ance in Superior High School Graduate* 
(Master** 1058, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City.) 

Director of study.— Cecil O. Samuel son. 
Problem . — To examine, through statistical 
analysis of questionnaire data, qualitative 
analysis of Interview protocols, and analysis 
of published statistical data, thesdactors asso- 
ciated with college nonattendance In superior 
high school graduates. 

Procedmrco.T^Ot the 800 participants from 25 
high schools, 248. or approximately 80 percent 
returned completed questionnaires, 193 in the 
college-attending group and 50 in the non- 
attending group. The responses of the two 
groups were compared by means of the t test 
for significant differences between two per- 
centages, and the chi-square test for signifi- 
cant differences between multiple categories. 
Nine Items were found to differentiate between 
the two groups at the .01 and .05 levels. In 
order to discover attitudes and configurations 
which may .not have become apparent via 
statistical analysis of questionnaire data, 80 
studeot participants were Interviewed by using 
the semi structured interview technique. The 
data obtained from the questionnaire analysis 
and the case studies were evaluated together 
In an attempt to shed light upon the factors 
associated with college nonattendance in su- 
perior high school graduates. 

Mojor Finding*. — The following items failed 
to differentiate between the two groups at 
'statistically significant levels: (1) previous 
Interest la college attendance; (2> attitude 
toward marriage as a harrier to college at- 
tendance; (8) attitude toward relationship 
between college and financial success; (4) at- 
titude concerning the possibility of financing 
college education with suitable part-time em- 
ployment and the ability to live away from 
home; (5) the relationship between the work 
required la obtain a college education and 
the value of ouch education ? («) the ability 
of college professors to compete lu other fields ; 
(7) the utility of a college education In the 
perries of one*a fellow mao ; (8) the ability 
•f college graduates to solve practical prob- 
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lem« ; (9) the utility of the college curriculum ; 
(10) belief In the •▼•liability of college 
scholarships ; (11) belief In the adequacy of 
college acholarahlpa ; (12) attitude toward 
the use of Federal fund* to provide acholar- 
xblpa for superior student* otherwise unable 
to attend college. 

Doud, Donald Hoyt. The. Academic 
Success of Keystone Junior College En- 
gineering Transfer Students in the Engi- 
neering Curriculum of Six Senior Col- 
leges, 2. (Master’s, 1957, Univer 

sity of Scranton, Scranton, Pa.) 

IHrcctor of *tmdg . — Lawrence J. Lentiott. 
Problem . — A followup study to deternitnp the' 
dcffree of success or failure of preengineertng 
ntudenta at Keystone Junior College who 
transferred to six senior colleger. 

Procedure*.— Followup ; data analyst*. 

Major Finding *. — During the years 194G-60, 
113 men finished this junior college in pre- 
engineering. Of these, 02 transferred to a 
senior college, 8 were not graduated from the 
senior college, and 14 entered 13 different 
- senior colleges. This meant that only one or 
two of the junior college graduates were found 
at each of these schools, hardly enough to 
draw conclusions. Seventy students were 
located at six senior colleges. The mean 
gride-point average of this group while at 
Keystone was compared with the means af 
each group at the senior colleges (after cor- 
rection) and the Increases or decreases noted. 
In five of the six senior colleges an Increase 
was noted, but only in two „of the senior 
colleges was the rise of the increase signifi- 
cant. 

Engelbrecht, Gladys. Scholastic Suc- 
cess of Students Changing School or Col- 
lege Within the University of Connecti- 
cut (Ph. D., 1858, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs.) 

Director of *tudg — Edward A. Wicas. 

Problem . — To attempt to predict scholastic 
success for students changing school or col- 
lege, to compare changed and noncbqnged 
students on scholastic aptitudes and achieve- 
ment. and to determine the extent of within- 
university change of school or college through 
a sampling at the University of Connecticut 
and other colleges and universities In the 
United States. 

Procedure *. — Data from 78 universities and 
colleges were secured by a questionnaire sur- 
vey, Data for the University of Connecticut 
were based oa freshman entrants of September 
1950, 1051. and 1952. T-tests of mean differ- 
ences between changed and none hanged stu- 
dents were made on high school percentile 
rank, the Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, ACE Psychological Examination, 
Cooperative English Tests of Mechanics of 


Expression and Reading Comprehension, and 
first semester quality-point ratio. Using cri- 
teria of grades tlon-nongraduitioq, ahd ter- 
minal patslBg-Donpaasing marks, point blserial 
coefficients of correlation were computed for 
each of the foregoing variables, the cumulative 
quality-point ratio. 

Major Finding*. — Of freshman entrants to 
the University of Connecticut, 21.7 percent 
changed School or college, and a similar per 
rentage In other State universities and col 
leges. By the end of the fourth semester, 92.3 
l>ercent of the changes (excluding those to the 
School of Education) had occurred. Differ- 
ences between changed and nonchanged stu- 
dents in rate of graduation, as well aa algnifl 
rant differences In scholastic aptitude and 
achievement, favored the changed students 
High school percentile rank and scores on the 
foregoing tests at scholastic aptitude an<f 
achievement were found to be of little value 
In predicting success of students changing 
school or college. The three quality-point 
ratios correlated most substantially and con- 
sistently with the criteria. Depending upon 
the particular combination of schools, or col- 
l*f*t changed from and into, considerable 
variation existed in the predictive vjj*e of 
these quality-point ratios. Thsy^rfi^moat 
predictive of success of students ehsnglng 
from the School of Engineering to the School 
of Business Administration. 

Flctche*. r. 11., F. R. Pinas, and I) 

O Hrsuan. A Study of the Possible 
Effect of the New Ohio State University 
Point-Hour Ratio Standards. (1957. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus.) 
Director of * tudg . — . — ■ ■ . 

Problem. — To determine some of tho possible 
consequences of raising the minimum point- 
hour ratios. 

Procedure*. — The academic records of all 
freshmen who entered the university iu the 
autumn quarter of 1952 were examined to de- 
termine (1) the n ember of students who would 
hmve been dismissed had the proposed PHR 
rules been in effect, and (2) the quarter In 
which their dismissals would have occurred. 
Major Finding*. — The proposed mien would 
have resulted in 1,021 dismissals from the 
3,221 freshmen studied. Under the existing 
PHR rales, 205, or about 20 percent, of these 
potential dismissals actually attained the 
ninth quarter, which was normal progress for 
these students. It was inferred that perhaps 
half of these 205 potential dismissals could 
conceivably raise tbelr averages to the level 
required by the new rules by the end of tbelr 
12th quarter, 

Gardner, Frank Edward. A Study to 
Determine the Relationship Between 
HJgh School Preparation, The College 
Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
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Aptitude Teste, end The First Semester 
College Grades. (Master's. 1068, Whit- 
tier College, Whittier, Calif.) 

Director of etudg. — Homer Hunt. 

Problem. — To find the correlations between 
1 1 ) the frrtdee attained by students f n their 
Are! semester of college and the scores they 
obtained in tbejgAT t«ts : (2) the trades at- 
tained by the MBgats in tbelr first semester 
in college and nBades they attained in tbe 
four years of h1&§ school ; and (8) t# find a 
weighted equation giving relative weights to 
high school grades and SAT teat scores. 
Procedure*. — Records of 53T students were 
examined, the data constating of high school 
transcripts, college transchpta. and scores at- 
tained on the SAT testa. Correlations were 
computed, and an equation was developed 
combining the high school grades and tbe 
SAT verbal scores. 

If e/or Finding*.— The coefficients of correla- 
tion computed were all within the standard 
range of sormally accepted limits for educa- 
tional studies. Ail correlations could not be 
for predfctlve purposes because there was al- 
ways some element in evidence causing tbe 
correlations to be different from aero; It was 
possible, however, to develop a predictive 
equation which could be used with confidence 
in the particular set of circumstances as pre- 
sented in tbit study. The investigator cau- 
tioned against tbe Indiscriminate use of any 
predictive equation for purposes of placement 
and guidance of college students. 

Gilbert, Arthur Charles Francis. 
High School Curricular Patterns as Be- 
lated to Academic Success at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. (Ph. D„ 195-, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln.) 

Director of etudg.— Charles O. Neldt. 

Problem . — To determine tbe Influence erf dif- 
ferent patterns of high school preparation on 
achievement in general, on achievement within 
specific colleges, sad achievement within cer- 
tain specific majors at tbe University of 
Nebraska. 

Procedures. — Students (N=1,1SS) were clas- 
sified Into different high school pattern groups 
on the basis of number of units of English, 
foreign language, social science, and mathe- 
matics completed. 

Mo for Finding*.— High school academic expe- 
riences seem to influence only the general 
achievement qf subjects who earn more than 
two years of college credit. Those students 
earning leas college credit or within specific 
colleges and within specific majors do not 
seem to be influenced by their high school 
curricular patterns. 

Graham, Patricia Ajlbjero. An Anal- 
ysis of the Backgrounds of the Students 
Graduating “With Highert Distinction” 


From Purdue University in 1956. (Mas- 
ter's, 1968, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
lad.) 

Director of etudg .— Elisabeth K. Wilson. 
Problem. — To explore and to analyse the back- 
grounds of 1956 graduates of Purdue Univer- 
sity with highest distinction, and to Isolate, 
If possible, significant factors which contribute 
to or are characteristic erf academic success. 
Procedure t. — Pertinent data Investigated by 
means of percentages. 

Mmfor Finding*.— {!) Ten percent more 
women than men, proportionally, graduated 
with highest^ distinction. <2) Only 40 per- 
cent of this group wbo took tbe ACE Psycho- 
logic*! Examination npon entrance to Purdue 
ranked above the 90 tb percentile. (3) Sixty- 
three percent of tbe parents of tbe students 
were employed in professional positions. (4) 
Eighty-three percent of this honor group whose 
high school ranks were obtainable ranked 
above tbe 90tb percentile scholastically In 
their high school graduating dames. (5) 
Forty two percent were employed during the 
summer and tbe school year in order to finance 
tbelr educations. (6) Thirty percent engaged 
extensirely in extracurricular activities dur- 
ing their undergraduate years at Purdue, 
while 15 percent did not partldpate at ,aU. 
(?) Forty-two percent bad transferred to Pur- 
due from other Institutions of higher learning 
during tbelr undergraduate years. 

Guillaume, Gordon Robert, a Study 
to Determine tbe Relationship Between 
High School Preparation and Achieve- 
ment in the Basic .Communications 
Couiae. (Master’s, 1957, Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, Calif.) 

Director •/ etudg .— Homer Hurst. 

Problem . — To determine tbe relationship be- 
tween high school preparation and achieve- 
ment In the Basic Communications course at 
Whittier College. 

Procedures. — Tbe sample Included names of 
all students wbo had completed tbe basic 
communications course at Whittier College 
from 1938 to 1953 inclusively, a total of 1,194 
cases. Notations were made of each stu- 
dent*! sex, basic communications grades, na- 
tive ability as measured by* tbe American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, and high school preparation In six se- 
lected areas In terms of recommended or of 
nonrccommended graces. Data were com- 
pared statistically. 

Mnfor Finding *. — English and language ma- 
jors earned significantly higher grades in 
basic communications than those majoring In 
any other fields. Other majors received their 
marks In the foDowing order of significance: 
Mathematics, natural science, social science, 
and Ufa science. However, examination of 
the Mat few yearn Indicated a poeaftMt trad 
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in tbe direction of higher coefficient* for nit- 
oral science, language, and mathematics ma- 
jors. The gains could bare been due to 
change* In the basic com mli nice tion* court# 
content, or to chauges in the student#* high 
school preparation. 

Hegerle, Do 5 ald Hugh. A Followup 
' Srtuly of tbe Graduates of Physical Rilu- 
caUou From San Diego 8tate College. 
(Master's, 1058, San Diego State College. 

•friM 

Director of WHUib L. Terry. 

Problem.-^- { 1 ) To determine the preaent pro 
feaaionai or occupational status of men who 
graduated from San Diego State College with 
a major in physical education from 1951 to 
1956. (2) To suggest methods v by which 

physical education undergraduates may better 
prepare themselves for their future. <S) To 
give information which will aid the under- 
graduate In gaining an Insight into employ- 
• ment conditions he may encounter. 

Procedwres. — The questionnaire was sent to 
82 graduates, 74, 4 percent responding. Ques- 
tion* concerned present position, length of 
service, Adequacy of preparation offered at 
the &X&t\ College, suggestions as to bow the 
college program might be made more realistic, 
and suggestions as io the need for and the 
means whereby physical education graduates 
could learn of actual employment conditions. 
Mofor Findings . — Nearly all of tbe graduates 
are stlU teaching and most of their teaching 
hours are in physical education. A slgnifi- 
cant number of these men eltber hold, or are 
preparing for, a credential In the field of 
administration. These men tend to mors 
away from nonphysical education assignments 
during their teaching careers. 

Horn ann, Blayne b. A Followup of 
the 1965 and 1966 Graduate* of Arcadia 
High School to Determine Whether Their 
Guidance and Curriculum Needs W’ere 
Met. ( Master’s, 1968, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake Cl ty.) 

Director of study.— Pbelon J. Maloof. 

Problem . — a followup of the graduates of the 
classes of 1956 and 1956 from A read la hig h 
school, Arcadia. Calif., to determine student 
reactions to the curriculum and guidance 
services offered daring their high school 
yearn ; and to ascertain the reactions of the 
class of 1956 to n change of administrative 
personnel and policy during their last year la N 
high school. 

Procedures. — A one-page questionnaire of 19 
questions concerning student reactions to 
their high school experiences wss seat to 828 
graduates of the class of 1955 and to 402 
graduates of the class of 1956. From the 
dees of 1955, 158 replies were received, a re- 
spoase of 42.1 percent; and frost the elans ed 
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1956, 181 replies, s response of 42.1 percent. 
Responses to the questionnaires were tallied 
for each question and percentages were com- 
puted by class in order to determine if the 
responses for the two classes varied in an* 
degree. 

Motor Findings, — (1) The majority of the «tu 
dents who attend Arcadia high school con- 
tinue their forma! education by entering an 
Institution of higher learning. Over 74 per- 
cent of the 1855 graduates and over 80 per 
cent of the 1956 graduates entered college. 
(1) The 1955 and 1956 graduates were fen 
ersliy satisfied with their high school training, 
although "8enior Problems*' had given them 
some concern, and they felt they should have 
had better training In atudy methods. (8) 
English, mathematics, science, and bttslnemi 
training appear to be of most value to gradu 
ate* la their postgraduate experiences. ( 4 ) 
Graduates of the class of 1935 and 1956 ex- 
p reused a need for grouping according to their 
interests, abilities, and future goals; and the 
boys of both classes expressed a need for a 
class la auto shop. (51 Extracurricular ac- 
tivities were of benefit to tbe majority of tbe 
1955 and 1956 graduates, although one-fourth 
stated they did not participate la these actlvi 
ties. (6 1 The 1955 graduates were dissatis- 
fied with the administrative policies and 
counseling services offered, while the 1956 
graduates expressed satisfaction with tbe ad- 
ministrative and counseling activities which 
resulted from changes effected in the summer 
of 1955. 

House, Mast M. Ad Analysis of Com- 
posite Entrance 8cores and Four- Year 
Averages for 1954-66 Graduates of New 
Jersey Bute Teachers College at Mont- 
clair. (Master’s, 1957, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, NJ.) 
Director of study, — Orpha M. L. Luts 

Problem. — To determine the relationship be- 
tween two variables of composite entrance 
•cores and four-year final averages for cer- 
tain graduates of Montclair State Teachers 
College, and to Interpret tbe findings for*pos 
Mble use by the college administration in teiec 
tion of students, prediction of academic suc- 
cess, and guidance. 

Proc edures . — Entrance scores sad final 4-year 
averages for the 162 graduates of 1954, 152 
of 1955, and 165 of 1956, were studied. The 
paired variables for those jeon were plotted 
on scatter diagrams. From then# plottings 
various statistical calculations were made to 
determine (1) the Penveon product-moment 
correlation coefficient (r| ; (2) the ranges, the 
means, and the standard deviation for each 
set of the composite entrance scores for the 
4-year final averages. 

Jfs/sr Findings— A definite relationship ex- 
Istod between tbe two variables. The Pearson 

produc t - m om e n t sosffi d s n ts s t correlation 
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showed there was a statistically significant 
r< lutionublp of a positive Batura for each 
graduating class. 

Howell, Alwilda de Joro. A Follow- 
up Study of Fifty Selected Individuals 
Who Terminated Their Formal Educa- 
tion in the Special Education Department 
of the Waterloo, Iowa, Public Schools. 
i Master's, 105K, Iowa State Teachers 
rollege. Cedar Fails.) 

Director o/ study. Ceorge Ball. 

Problem . — To determine the atatua of i if 
l»*cted sample of former apecial education 
pupils after a period of from 7 to 17 jeara 
following the termination of their formal 
<*ducat!on in the Waterloo. Iowa, public 
-rhool*. The inquiry sought Information In 
the areas of personal, aocUL and economic 
adjustment. 

Procedures. — The study population waa a 
croup of 50 white boya who had terminated 
their education In the apecial education de- 
partment between the years 1040-50. The 
‘-election waa random In that the tint 50 to 
t>e located and successfully interviewed were 
designated as the study group. Data for thia 
study were obtained from the following 
sources: (1) recorded Information in the sub- 
jects* cumulative school records. (2) personal 
Interview* with the 50 subjects selected for 
the study. (3) personal Interviews with the 
employers of those subjects having employ- 
ment. and (4) the records of local law en- 
forcement and public social agencies. All data 
were tabulated and percentages computed to 
facilitate the evaluation and analysis of the 
findings. * 

V*}or Flndingi . — Considering native capac- 
ities. the objectives of education had been 
substantially realised In this particular group. 
The majority of subjects were found to be 
functioning as adults In an acceptable and 
satisfactory manner tn their various roles as 
heads of families, as employees and aa mem- 
bers pf the community. 

Jennings, Dolt. Followup of Mon- 
tana High School Seniors. (1958, State 
Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol Building, Helena, Mont) 

Director ©/ study.-— . 

Problem . — Followup Information concerning 
high school seniors. 

Procedure a. — A 1-year survey (1957) Insti- 
tuted by means of questionnaire to high school 
counselors. 100 percent responding. Data 
were alfo obtained from nursing schools, busi- 
ness colleges, and colleges which graduates 
entered. Tables were constructed to show 
occupational and training arena for the gradu- 
ate* as of spring 195ft. 

or Findings. — Of the high school gradu- 
ates, 87.8 peroent went to college ; 17.9 per- 


cent of the girls married by April 1, 1958. 
Dropout for th't claaa, freshmen through senior 
year, was 25.2 percent. (The percent of high 
school graduates entering college has been 
fairly consistent over the previous 6 yearn, 
38-40 percent for boys and somewhat lower 
for girls.) Of the boys, 77.4 percent, and of 
the girls, 70.7 percent, enrolled in Montaoa 
colleges or vtbe State university. Approxl 
mately 70 percent of the total college enroll 
ment waa in State or publicly supported col- 
leges. The number of high school graduate* 
rnrolllngJn college by high school grade rank 
were: 6X7 percent from the first quarter of 
their* cuts; 46.9 percent from the second; 
25.4 percent from the third ; and 11.1 percent 
from the fourth. Approximately 21 percent 
dropped out during the first two quarters (or 
first semester). Montana colleges showed an 
overall 26.8 percent loss, the greatest being 
Among students from bigb schools of 1-99 en- 
rollment. At least 60 percent of the fourth- 
quarter high school students did not finish 
their first two quarters (or first aemeater) of 
college. 

Hear, William F. A Followup Study 
of OrUin Graduates of High Schools In 
the Niagara Frontier Area Clara of 1953 
Who Enrolled in Canislus College. (Y)d. 
1957, University of Buffalo, N Y.) 

Problem.— To discover factor* related to suc- 
res* In Cantatas College : socioeconomic hack- 
ground, educational background, measured 
abilities, and certain personal factors. 
Procedures. — One- hundred percent sample of 
the selected high school graduates, recorded 
data, personal Interview, statistical analysis. 
If a/or Findings . — (1) The u*>rtaUty rates tn 
Canlaiua College were 29 percent freshman 
year, ft percent sophomore year. ( 2 ) Ntnty- 
nlne percent of the selected graduates were 
residents of Erie County. (3) One or both 
parents of more than half had less than a com- 
plete high school education. (4) The major- 
ity fathers had either professional and mana- 
gerial job*, or skilled occupations. (5) Fa- 
thers In the professional and managerial classi- 
fication exceeded significantly their population 
counterparts. (6) Fathers in semiskilled 
classification were exceeded significantly by 
their population counterparts. (7) The cor- 
relation between high school average and 
grade-point average waa .759. (8) By May of 
their senior year la high school moat of the 
students had made up their mlnda about con- 
tinuing at Cantatas College in, the curriculum 
for which they were enrolled. (9) The prin- 
cipal reasons given for the selection of Canl- 
slus were economy, ability to live at borne, and 
desire for a Catholic education. (10) Reasons 
given for choice of curriculum were liking for 
the subject and relationship to vocational ob- 
jective. (11) The correlation between grade- 
point average freshman year and (a) ACH 
total eras .895, (b) reading .855, and (c) IQ 
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high school .340. < 12) A boot foui-fifths had 

work experience during high school— 00 per* 
cent la the summer of 1934 and mor* than 
half 4a the school year 1034-65. (13) Xha 
correlation between number of hours worked 
duiiPii school year 1954-53 and grade- point 
average during that year was .043 (statist)* 
c*Uj insignificant ) . 

Ksumeb Gborqe A. High School Clam 
Rank nod Andwnlc Performance of 
Frathmen In College. (Ed. D., 1958, 
Rutgers, The 8tate University, New 
Brunswick, X.J.) 

Direr l or of * fad*.— William H. Atkina. 
Problem. To analyse the effectiveness of r^ 
porteti rank la class as a criterion In the ad 
mission of graduates of New Jersey public 
secondary schools to Rutgers. The State Col- 
rersity. Also to analyse the assumption that 
better predictive patterns are possible when 
rank In class Is considered Individually by 
school, and to consider aoch factors as vise of 
graduating class, per pupil expenditure, type 
of community, and the judgment of educators 
Procedure*. — Certain statistical teats as sag 
gested by Walker and Lee in the Area of Pre 
diction. 

ifa^sr Finding# Reported rpnk in clam as a 
criterion for admission to college should be 
considered individually by school. A better 
academic record In college seems to be made 
by graduates of secondary schools nhleh (a) 
have a Urge graduating ciaaa. <b) have a high 
per pupil expenditure rate, and (c) serve a 
residential or high Income community. To 
improve the admissions procedures at colleges 
for men, single regression lines showing the 
•Eect of reported class rank on academic per- 
formance in college could profitably be drawn 
for each secondary school included in this" 
•tudy. Implementation of the results of the 
present study is re commended not onlj to Rut 
gers, but to similar institutions as well 

Love, P. a. A Followup Stud? of the 
ExjxKiatioa* of a Group of University 
Women. < Master'*. 1057, The Ohio 8tate 
University, Columbus.) 

Director of otmdp. — H. B. JYpInitj. 

Problem. — To determine whether a relation- 
•hip exlrted between persistence )o college 
and academic achievement on the one hand, 
and expectations on the other. 

Procedure*.- Analyst, Included: (l) the cor- 
relation of Individual freshman and aenlor 
•orta of 22 subjects ; ( 2 ) Intercorrelations of 
the sorts of student personnel workers ylrid- 
Inr • maturity sort prototype ; (3) correla- 
tion of 22 freshman and aenlor torts with 
maturity sort prototype; (4) comparison of 
freshman Item choices of M .objects who 
graduated and 32 subjects who did not grad- 
uate; and (5) correlation of froahmaa Item 


choices of nino selected Items with cnmniatlve i 
point-hour ratios. 

Mofor t (1) As freshmen and a. j 

•cniort, this group of women student* held 
•ImlUr expectation* of college. (2 1 A few 
difference* between freshmen and aenJor ei 
Jtlona ware observed and noted. (3) 
Uiffsrsnceg were found between the expect* 
tlon* Indicated by senior* and by older, morr 
highly educated atudent personnel worker* 
The expectations of a few aobject* became 
more like the expectations of student person 
nel worker* during 4 year* in college, but the 
majority of the subjects showed no develop 
went in this direction. (4) At fre*hmen, 
subject* who eventually graduated rated ei 
pectntlont describing academic, philological, 
and cultural experience* ■« the rfiore aoticl j 
pated. TbO*e who dropped out of college were l 
Inclined to expect college to develop indrpend 
rnce, maturity, and social skillY <5) Freeh 
men expectation* appear to be only alight!* 
related to academic achievement. (ft> The 
student* were and continue to be highly coo 
forming and ‘other-directed* in their expert* 
tlon* of what college would do for them. 

Lowhan, Do men it t\ a Study of the 
Effectiveness of Health Appraisal and 
Followup Procedure* In n Selected labile 
School. (Mantar'a. 1957, University of 1 
Utah, Balt Lake City. ) 

Director of ated* —p. B. Jex 

Problem. To Investigate the effectiveness of 
health appralaaJ and followup methods in a 
selected public school of Sait Lake City and 
to compare the finding* with experience* re- 
ported by other cities. 

Procedure*. — In addition to the school * cu 
tnulative record*, record* and report* from 
the City Board of Education and the City 
Board of Health were reviewed, and two 
method* devised for testing their accuracy 
and completeness. One waa to secure the 
name* of children known to he wearing glaeset 
and to examine their records for teat result* 
and treatment. The other wait to compare the 
perctetage of children Immunised against cer- 
tain diseases, according to their health record*, 
with a similar report on the same children 
prepared by the nurse from answers to ques- 
tionnaire* sent to the borne* of these children, 
ifo/or Fi%ding§. — < | ) Teachers seemed to he \ 
a teres ted and concerned about their pupils 
but It woulil have been difficult for them to 
gain understanding of the health statue of 
individual children from the record*. (2) 1 
The cumulative record* failed to give a com 
pleta picture of health appraisal and followup 
•erricea In the selected school (3) Children 
received a substantial number of screening 
teeta, followup aayvlcee, and correction* that \ 
tiot recorded. (4) Teacher and nuree 
observation* art rarely recorded. (5) Infor- 
mation about tho health states at individual 
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** fouBd *° •trertl different 
places— filP^cbool, tbe health drpartstet, 
atul the Hoard of Education office*. (61 It 
would have been difficult for a nurse to select 
rase# for followup with aej degree of secu- 
racy through reviewing health record*. (f) 
'Hip obstacle to effective followup was tbe lack 
of clear understanding b y teacher* or sorwa 
a« to wbat should bp recorded, where It should 
be recorded, and by whom, 

Lusdt, R L. An iDTestigHtlou of 
Some General I kh! Difference Between 
ftturieut* Entering the College of Eiifi- 
* ueerlng slid Graduating With High 
Grade*, and Student* Entering the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Not Graduating 
With H.gh Grade* (Mauler**, 1059, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus.) 
/Hrerfor of afaufp — r. II Fletcher. 

Problem To Investigate gen era Used differ 
t-nce# between at u dents entering tbe College 
*»f Engineering and graduating with high 
grades, and atodrnta entering tbe College but 
not graduating with high grades. 

Preeerfsrea— fl» Tbe DCTC Educational Vo- 
r* tionai Planning Fortes, filled out during the 
precollege conferences of 1151 supplied hack' 
ground data for each student In the study : 
his work experience, temperament, vocational 
interests and motivations, and measures of 
academic ability Followup Information in- 
cluded tbe student's ruaulatlre point boar 
ratio, and all official action taken on tbe stu- 
dent (from tbe time be entered through the 
fall guarter, 19571, such as dismissal, grad 
nation, and transfer to other colleges within 
the Obi*. i2) The students wore assigned to 
one of five groups on the basis of the followup 
information : (al high point hour ratio, (b) 
medium point hour ratio, <r) lew point-boor 
ratio, (d) those who withdrew because of ex* 
ressively low grades, and <e) those who grad- 
uated from a college other than that of the 
original registration. Thoae who did not fit 
Into one of them categories were not studied, 
but were compared as to background variables. 
Jfo/er Fimdimgt . — Available upon request. 

McTardlk, Phyllis Marie, a Cotn- 
imratire Study of Twenty-8even "Intel- 
lectually Gifted” Men of the 1946 Clans of 
tbe Salt Lake City School*, With Twenty- 
Seven "Average" Men of That Clans. 
(Master’s, 1956, University of UUh^Ilt 
Lake City.) 

Dirtetor e / afwrfp.—Phelon J, Malouf. 

Problem.— A comparative study of selected 
groups of "gifted” sad "average’* high echo* 
students who graduated from these Salt Lake 
City schools in 194*. 

Prosed ores. — Two groups, 27 (upper 3.5 per- 
cent of 2,000 graduates) "gifted" students and 


27 “average'* students, were Identified and 
studied to determine what differences eiisted. 
10 jean after high school graduation, between 
tbe two In the following areas . (11 sodo 
economic and domestic status, (2) educations! 
and military experience, (81 religious ettl 
tudee and activities, id) community partici- 
pation, (5) use of leisure time, (fl! attitudes 
and opinions regarding secondary school pro 
gras. Data were collected from available 
records and personal Interviews 
Ifo/sr Plodlop*.— (1) Id the lies of parents 
occupational status, the “girted" student* 
seemed to be favored over the “average" stu- 
dents. (2) The groups were comparable to 
marital status and slae of tbe families of tbe 
parents at tbe time these students graduated 
from high school. <S) Tbe “gifted* were 
signifies & t If younger than the “average" at 
the time of high school graduation, exceeded 
the “average** in the area of academic achieve 
meats, had a much higher proportion of mem- 
bers in professional and oeml professional 
positions, and had families as large as, or 
larger than, the average. leisure time 

intereitg^of the "gl/ted" were broader, gen- 
erally. than those of tbs average (5> The 
total contribution of the group no the com 
munity was greater for the “gifted" than for 
the "average" ; the “average” were more ac- 
tive In their churches than were the “gifted.** 
(61 The “gifted" spent only two thirds as 
many years In tbe armed services as the 
“average" an<f developed serious interests in 
occupational poosibilitlea earlier than did the 
"average." (?> The “gifted" tended to feel 
a lack of sufficient stimulation academically 
la high school and made more comment* on 
the problem of meeting Individual learning 
needs in the classroom. 

McCarthy. Darrow Draw. A Study of 
the College Preparation and Suocena of 
110 Ulutfib High School Student#. (Mas- 
terk, 1058, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) 

Director of atwdg.— Phelon J. Malouf. 

Problem . — To secure a fuller understanding of 
the academic program and preparation of high 
school students, particularly aa reflected la 
college academic achievement 

Procedure *, — Each university considered had 
submitted quarterly reports to Uintah high 
school of the grades achieved by former Uintah 
students when enrolled in the respective uni- 
versities. These reports, which yielded the 
student sample investigated, were examined 
to determine the students’ first -quarter college 
grade-point averages. The high school per- 
manent record cards were Inspected for in- 
formation about the students’ high school 
da mss and grades. Cumulative records and 
permanent record cards were Investigated to 
determine each student’s intellectual ability 
level as described by 7th- and lOth-grade ob- 
jective tests. The social status was deter- 
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sntMd fey Meeting tesaataudte* community 
termtwra to evaluate the aortal standing of 
lfc» itatfnt'i family wttfeta tb* CMmoiily. 
Standard statistical techolquc* were ample yed 
lo treating tlw data, 

*«#»r n»4b|a-n( A aigut«can| reiattea- 
•blp < 604) tu feud between high school 
. academic achievement aod college .ucceo*. 
«♦ > There »«* academic dlfcrrtNa (rang* 
frwa .430 lo .7Ssl) from university to valver- 
ally la t ub. (31 The relation of high m&aei 
grade* to rallftv grade* was bailor for ala* 
denie who bad followed iht klfk school cuilegw- 
preparatory con rev of study iku for thooa 
»bo bad followed lb* vocational program. 
(4j More blab tbas low' IQ Modes la bad 
tabra ibe high action! college preparatory .pro- 
*r«m. iJi More high aod fearer low IQ eta- 
drota bad tafcea Ibr high orbool eoltrgo- 
preparatory program Ibtn other combined pro- 
*ram». (6) Fewer high aod mot* low IQ 
student* bad biro high school vocational 
•0*1 geuertlprogram* ibao college preparatory 
and (oOBmtil program*. (T| College grade* 
arre more dispersed for b|gb social ibtai 
students fbaa for low socta) status students. 

McGrwft, Howabb P. Analysis ofP 
PuplU Who Withdraw aod Transfer from 
■ Catholic High SvbooL (Ed. IX, 1067. 
Dbltmlif of Pittsburgh, Pa. ) 

/Wrwrtor Mwdp.— P. W. Hu tee*. 

Problem. — To discover tbe reasons why pupils , 
withdraw or tra aster from a r*f ri ae a uilro 

Catholic hlgb oeboeL 

Pne.-eitfefaw.~ia 1A33 sad I9M tbe aether 
Maduriid a s peci al followup study of tbe MM 
boya wbo bad entered tbe North CatbaMc High 
Btsbowl of Pttuborwfc. la brptember, 1948. mg 
and I POO aed would normally bare grades ted 
,n 1*82- »»M. sad 1J&4- He fo«ad that ap 
proximately 70 $ pereeat bad graduated, 2.3 
persiot bad dropped out because tbeir faalltaa 
bad moved from tbe district, a ad 17 pereeat 
bad withdraws or trassferred, By, a atudy of 
tbe school a record* of tbla 27 pereeat a ad by 
Interview* with boya and tbeir pa rent*, tbs 
reaaoaa for withdrawal aad traaafer were 
aneertaloed. 

M»j*r Ptediapt. — PapUs ter tbla aebool are 
ae farcied on tbe hate* of tests of ability aad 
achievement In Catholic elementary schools, 
ao that there la reasonable expectation that all 
can do tbe work of tbe academic carricwloe. 
Analyai* of tbe orbool records showed that tb* 
Intellectual and educational level of tbe pupils 
who withdrew or transferred (to public high 
school*) compared favorably with that of tbeir 
els’** mate* who completed tbe 4 yean at North 
Catholic. The Interviews with the trans- 
ferring students (82 pereeat) showed if per. 
cent to bare tranteerted because of sod*, 
economic reaaoaa, 49 jp er s ea t *-traasa of ha. 
ore* during tbe year aad la a*mi 

•mloua, and 83 pereeat beta urn of 

satisfactions with tbs aehooL Of Iba 


drawl a* students (18 pereeat). a majority 
Indicated a preference for fork, itecom 

mradatlons Included Improvement of the gold 
ance program and greater SeUhUUy la ear- 
rleulom and schedule. 

Mtcntu, Milton C. Butdnuss and 
EcoDotulcd Followup Studj. (1067. 
Weber College. Ogtitn, Dish ) 

Direef ere */ rtadg.— Hubert A. Clarke and 
Ulltoa C. Metbam. 

Preble o*.— To determine whether I be etude:: ts 
majoring In the Buteneo* aod Broaomlcw Dlvl 
alon wee* receiving adequate training to m 
abl* them to tod employmeot lo tbeir chosen 

•eld ; and whether graduation fro* the Bote- 
aad Ecosomiea Division fulfill. *11 | uW er 
division academic requirements at lb* senior 

Institutions. 

Peered *m*.-A doeetiooiuW was srat to an 
students majoring In tbe Rnelnena aad En> 
ttomlca , CM vutea dnrlag tbe year* of i&tfi 
through 1937. 

JTaJnr Plod lap*. — -The majority of students 
reported tbe t reiving they received **■ *4e- 
«*■•* «® l hem to ted nmjploymewt im 

^* r ****** ®*W* Stodeotv graduating from 
"*hec College la the Bualnnna sod BcasMlq 
Dlvtasoa and transferring lo a senior laetttn- 
M*s reported that : ( I ) Academic gagotre- 

m^ts available at Weber CotMg* wVr. , u m. 
«test ta satisfy k*dL dlvtekm ^ulcemeot. 
at all aaator lastltstW (t) ft they were 
•tartjag school agate, they woufaljittl prefer 
taklw their liwt 2 year. «t a Jester c^tege 
(8) Tbe dwaltty ef instruction lo tbe Mmw 
. object, •( «>*er Coltege mnsasred «p to »h. 
Instruction received at other ooUrgea. 

Hicham, Hilton a Educational and 
Occupational F ollovrnp Studf. ( 1807 , 
Wetoar Coltege, Ogden. Cub.) 


Wester* f afndg - 
bebeet A. Clarke. 


-Milton C. Merham and 


Prwblam. 7t ttetermtee, f hrostgb as educa* 
ttonal aad occapatteaal adjnatment quest Ion. 
aaliw, the attceeo* or failure of Weber College 
Technical Eduction students in tbeir chosea 
teW of ampler meot; aad bow Weber College 
salgbt better serve tb* need* of yrsoest aad 
futara stadrsts wiabtng to major la technical 
education. 

Procedarwa.— Aa adncatlpaal aad occupational 
adjust me at qoesttoaaalfw wa* mailed to all 
teebaiml eduettea students who had attended 
Weber College lh&2-37. 

H«|sr Plndte#* — ( | ) flftyofa pereowt «f ^te 
•tadeate reported that tbeir training at Weber 
College bod presided *u Sclent knowledge and 
aklU to enable them la tad employmeot te 
teatr choaen held, aad 38 percent Indicated to 
tb# contrary. (2) Cloooea outside tbeir major 
tald that aided tb* otsdsbta te their chosen 

ttea, listed It 4* 
te AM poroent j typing, bg 


tern 
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6 5 percent ; chemistry, by AO percent ; aod- 
oiogy, by 2.1 percent; end life science, by 
I I percent (0) Slaty nit* percent imported 
thnt they bid b#eo adequately tmlord for 
tbelr prevent portion*, nod 17 percent that 
they bad not been, Indicating areas they felt 
could be linpruerd. |4j Student* reported 44 
different type* of Jobe held since having 
Weber College. 40) Fm«|* l be men* of In- 
ti ruction lUted tbit nUht. have been Im- 
proved, tbe Technic*! Education fHvt*ioe 
gained considerable tn format Urn for develop- 
in * new courges of study, (6) Tbe annual 
aeUry rang* for ctudenU rt|«rU&| «u from 
15,000 to $0,l0u plui, 

MlixfJt L. II., F, VL Pmw, ouff D. O. 
Ukama*. Followup Study of nn Experi- 
mental Mathematics Test. (LU5H, The 
t)hlo State Unlremiiy, Columbus.) 

rnrtd ore •/ stuffy. — L. IL Miller and F. R. 
IVtrca 

/‘roMf» — To Investigate the usefulness of a 
rn.atheu.at lot r^aaun log teat In ' predicting 
out beat* tin grades, with apecUJ reference to 
lanre sdvadord course* than Uat.br malic* 410 
aod 421 at Tbe Oblo State University, 
/Yocrd*rw. — Tbe foUowtoc information waa 
added to IHM curds available for ail ttodrat* 
In freshman mathematic* during fail quarter 
IW7 : Scores on tbe Ohio State Psycho logical 
Examination, The Ohio itata University Kng- 
,l *b PUremvntjTeaU form F of Tbekihio Seat* 
University Mathematic* PUcemfnt Teat and 
aa espertmental mathematics reasoning teat 
which waa administered during the fall quar- 
ter, 1057. For the prevent study, the mathe- 
matic* course* tabes by each student to tbe 
wlater and spring quarter* of 1057, and the 
grade* received ta these course*, were also 
punched on tbe IBM cards, which were srpa~ 
rated Into different groups, hated on the stu- 
dents’ prog real through nut thematic* course*. 
Within each group the relationships between 
course grades and score* on the experimental 
mathematics test and on the English Place- 
ment Examination were Investigated. 

Mm hr Findlay#. — (I ) The two tat* did not 
yield significantly -different correlations with 
course grades. (2) Students who scored high 
on mathematic* reasoning and lew on English 
were compared with those scoring high on 
Eegtlah but low cm mathematics reasoning. 
The mean grades In Mathematic* 416 were 

X for the two group*. More of the high 
ma tics- low English group, however, nan* 
tinned on to Mathematics 417 the following 
quarter, while more student* la the high 
English-low mathematics group did not eon* 
Mao* their study fit mathematic*. 

Mills*, Robot Joitir, How Do Too 
Now Feel About Your v Hlfbi School? A * 
Followup Study of GfEduaior of M*i% 

* 4*17 4 6 0 4 ' 


moot High School, (Master**, li)&7, Uni- 
feral ty Of Cincinnati, Ohio. ) 

Director of « taffy — Worth E, Jocea 
Problem. — To secure 6p!oloos of graduate* uf 
Martemont high school, blariecnooL Ohio, con- 
csraiiif various phases of (heir high school 
program. 

Proce4mroo . — The normatleeaurvey method 
waa used. Data were secured through school 
records, telephone calls, and questionnaire* A 
total of 405 questionnaires were sent to atu- 
dents who graduated from Mariemont high 
school from IDS! to 1056, Inclusive. Sixty 
percent* of the questionnaires* wrr# returned. 
Mm for Findings. — (1) Eight y-four percent of 
the graduates ware satis (ltd with their high 
school training. (2| About 50 perceot fell 
that the discipline waa either not strict enough 
or oot coot tat eat enough. (3) Seventy six 
percent rated their teacher* aa **satUdractory" 
In regards to using effective methods of teach- 
ing. (4) They elected most frequent If 'Tlow 
to study" and **Uetter reading ability'* aod 
-More effective use of language** as I Irma that 
should receive more attention In high schools. 
|5) Approximately oat-fourth of the gradu- 
ate* thought that they did oot participate In 
aa May school activities a a they would bars 
11 bed. 

Mcdgk, Job a K. A Followup Study of 
Ioserrlrp Graduates of Farmiugtoo 
(Maine) Slate Teachers College. (Ed. 

1968, Cornell Unlc entity, Ithaca, 
NT,) 

Director of iMf. — A, Gordon Nelson. 

FreMem. — To discover the attitudes of Farm- 
ington State Teacher* CoUege gpdoatea to- 
ward the preparation they recetred aa under- 
graduate* for tbs teaching profession. 

Frocedwrae. — Questionnaire followup of grad- 
uate* of the classes of 1632, 1633. 1934, 1055, 
and 1656. 

Mohr Fluff tape, — (1) Tbs •‘Child and Cor- 
riculum** course was either criticised severely 
or approved enthusiastically. (2) Practice 
teaching waa rated very valuable: (9) Mom 
worfc ta guidance waa needed, (4) The Inte- 
gration of professional and general education 
course* wn considered desirable. (5) Lab- 
oratory experience at mom than one grade 
level of the elementary school eras desirable, 
(6 4 ) Discipline was regarded aa the moat seri- 
ous problem of the beginning teacher. (7) 
Beginning teacher* find the "rear classroom 
task disillusioning when compared with their 
•ideal** training experience*, 

i* 

lCoimov, Milokcd M. A 8tudy of 
Transfer Student* Admitted to Sacra- 
mento 8tate College With Probationary 
8tatua From September 1954 Through 
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September 1956. (Master’s, 1958, Sacra- 
mento State College, Calif.) 

Director of *tudy.—K. L. Kltngelhofer. 
Problem . — To determine whether any signffi- 
cant rein Monthly exists between the achleve- 
mAit of students admitted to 8acramento 
State College with probationary status* and 
aspects .of their previous collegiate records— 
their scholastic abilities and aptitudes, age of 
entrance, and veteran status. 

Procedure *. — Lists of students who entered 
on probation were obtained from the Office of 
Admissions and Records, and test scores from 
the College Personnel Office. The assembled 
data were Analyzed by use of chi-square tests 
to vcflfr the hypothetic that the relationship 
between scholastic achievement at Sacramento 
St^ate College and previous collegiate records, 
as ; well as the relationship between scholastic 
achievement and test scores, do not differ 
significantly from zero. 

ifoj Finding *. — A statistically significant 

positive relationship was found between aca- 
demic achievement and both linguistic scores 
and total scores on the ACE Psychological 
Examination. The highest positive relation- 
ship was found between academic progress 
and scores on Part C (Vocabulary and Read- 
ing' of the Cooperative English Test. The 
following factors also were significant In re- 
lation to college success : (1) scores on Part A 
(Mechanics of Expression) and Part B (Effec- 
tlveness of Expression) of the Cooperative 
English Test, (2) type of educational insti- 
tution attended previously, and (3) number 
ofr^emester units attempted before entrance. 

No significant relationship was discovered 
between academic achievement and the fol- 
lowing: (1) quantitative scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination, (2) grade- point 
average in work attempted before entrance, 
(3) age at entrance and (4) veteran status. 
Of the 304 students who entered' on proba- 
tion from September 1054 through September 
1956, 55.3 percent had made scholastic rec- 
ords high enough to achieve good standing by . 
June 1957 ; 20.6 percent were on cootlnucd 
probation; and 23.4 percent had been Un- 
qualified due to low scholarship. 

Oksol, Oscar A* A Study of the Indi- 
vidual High School Records of the Orad- « 
nates of 'Watertown (S. Dak.) High 
School. (Ed. D., 1958, University ’of 
Wyoming, Laramie.) 

Director of *tudy . — Lyle L. Miller. 

Problem . — To investigate selected facts per- 
taining to the 1933-55 graduates of the Wa- 
tertown high schtoo), including scholastic rank 
In class, age at graduation. Intelligence quo- 
tient, participation in athletics, letters earned 
in athletics, days absent, course pursued, and 
source of entry: 

Procedures^— The basic data were obtained 
from school records, which included the per- 


manent record card and the athletic register, 
with reference to the individual Inventory file 
folders to verify Information not clearly Indi- 
cated on the permanent record card. Data 
were Initially gathered on specially printed 
data cards and were coded for the information 
end guidance of the IBM personnel. 

Uafor Finding*.— Wo major findings. General 
recommendations were given to the school. 

Paali, Eugene Leopold. A Followup 
Study of the Graduates of Deer Park 
High School for the Years 1953, 1954, and 
1955. (Master’s, 1957, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) 

Director of *tudy. — Worth R. Jones. * 

Problem.— A followup of the graduates of 
Deer Park High School, Deer Park. Ohio, for 
the years 1953, 1954. and 1955, to determine 
how effective their high school education bad 
been in fitting them for postgraduate living, 
and whether or not they could offer, from 
their experience, any constructive suggestions 
for the betterment of the school. 

Procedure *. Questionnaires were sent to 225 
graduates, and 67.1 percen^were returned, 
with 12.1 percent more girls replying than 
boya. A study of related literature provided 
an excellent background for comparing, inter- 
preting, and Judging the questionnaire results. 
Major Finding*. — The analysis revealed needs 
for: (1) A better college preparatory course; 
(2) more foreign languages, preferably French 
and German ; (3) a family relations course for 
hoys; (4) courses In commercial art, archi- 
tectural drawing, elementary calculus, logic, 
etiquette, philosophy, and sociology*; (5) an 
automotive mechanics course; and (6) more 
guidance. Other data disclosed t£at m4fc 
than half of the boys surveyed wereVngaged 
in occupations other than professional, cler- 
ical. or laborer, including highly technical and 
specialised fields, such as engineering and 
electronics. The majority of girls were em- 
ployed In some type of clerical work. 

I^hson, David T., Sr. Followup of 
Atitoiiiobile Mechanic Students. (1956, 
Salt LokO Area Vocational School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah.) 

Problem. — Two main purposes: (1) To find 
out how many students were entering the 
trade In which tjiey had received training 
and what kinds of Jobs they held. (2) To 
obtain former students’ feelings concerning 
the value of training received and their sug- 
gestions as to how the training could be im- 
proved. 

Procedure*. — The responses were collected 
through personal Interviews daring which 
questionnaires were filled out by all students 
who had fecelved 0 months or more of train- 
ing during the 8 years prior to the sti/dj. 
Twenty -eight contacts were completed and the 
information was complied in frequency tablet, 
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in categories of positive, negative and con- 
structive. 

* Major Finding* f — At the time tbej^trere con- 
tacted, 28.0 percent of the fortfcer students 
were working as automobile mechanics, 58.0 
percent at other Jobs, and 17.8 percent were 
unemployed. One of the unemployed was a 
church missionary and another was a retired 
veteron. There were numerous constructive 
comments, and several changes in the pro- 
gram implemented as a result of the ideas 
gathered. 

Pearsox, David T., Sb. Followup of 
Electricity Students. (1957, Salt Lake 
Area Vocational School, Salt Lake City, 
Utafr.) 

Problem. — (1 ) To find out how many students 
were entering the trade In which they bad 
received training and what kinds of jobs they 
held. (2) To obtain former students' feelings 
concerning the value of training received and 
their suggestions as to bow the training can 
be improved. 

Procedure *. — The responses were recorded on 
a questionnaire which was filled out during 
a persona] interview, except for one quesy' 
tlonnaire which was handled through the 
mall. Included in the study were the 84 
students who had completed 0 months or more 
of training during the prior 8 years. Twenty- 
three contacts were completed and the infor- 
mation compiled in frequency tables. 

Major Finding*. — At the time of the study 
47.8 1 percent of the former students were em- 
ployed in the electrical trades, 43.5 percent at 
other Jobs, and 8.7 percent were unemployed, 
pne of the unemployed was a church mission- 
ary and another had been successfully em- 
ployed as ip electrician and was temporarily 
unemployed. The conductive comments of 
these former students have resulted in cioser 
scrutiny of the school's training program and 
some changes have been carried out. 

Reckin, Gerald Eugene. A Followup 
Study of San Diego 8tate College Gradu- 
ates of Industrial Arts 1951 through 1956. 
(Mqster’s, 1957, San Diego State College, 
Calif.) 

Director of study. — Kenneth Phillips. 

Problem . — To report to the faculty of the de- ‘ 
part moot of Industrial arts on the general sat- 
isfaction of Its graduates, not only with teach- 
ing, but also with the curriculum for teacher 
education in industrial arts, 1951-56. 
Procedures.^-A review of the literature avail- 
able on followup studies of a similar nature, 
preparation of a questionnaire, and organisa- 
tion of Interviews. Seventy-five percent of the 
graduates returned the completed Question- 
naire. 

Major Finding s. — Eighty-one percent of tha 
graduates reporting still held their original 


teaching positions. More of them were teach- 
ing general metalworking than any of tfie other 
Industrial arts courses they bad taken at San 
Diego 8tate College. SeVenty-five percent ma- 
jored in Industrial arts ; 78 percent were con- 
tinuing a graduate program of education, 20 
of the 24 in the group were working toward 
the master's degree, and all were working for 
advanced credentials. 

Stambach, Harold M. Relationship 
Existing Between Scores on the New Mex- 
ico Statewide Testing Program and 
Marks Attained During the Freshman 
Year at New Mexico Western College. 
(Certificate of Advanced Graduate 
Study — Gth year, 1957, New Mexico West- 
ern College, Silver City.) 

Director of study.— -Gladys Bookman. 

Problem . — To discover whether a relationship 
exists between scores achieved on New Mexico 
statewide tests of academic aptitudes and 
marks attained by the same students during 
their freshman year at New Mexico Western 
College. 

Procedure *. — Records covering 8 years were 
obtained from the principal's office of Cobre 
high school and the registrar's office of New 
Mexico Western College, Including the last 
test taken by the students In fall 1954. No 
attempt was made to distinguish between su- 
periority or ‘degree of difficulty that might 
exist between var lour* subjects. However, 
only those students were considered who had 
completed their freshman* load. 

Major Finding*. — (1) In general, grades re- 
ceived In college corresponded to placement In 
quart! les on the basis of the New Mexico State- 
wide Test of Academic Aptitude. (2) The 
greatest percentage receiving their bachelor's 
degree was In the upper 25 percent group and 
the smallest In the lower group. (3) The 
greatest percentage receiving their master's 
degree was in the middle 55 percent group, 
the smallest being tied |>y four groups. How- 
ever, no one received a master's degree in the 
lower 25-percent group. (4) Nearly twice as 
great a percentage dropped out in the lower 
50- percent group as in the upper 50-percent 
group. v J 

SwAnk, Donald. An Analysis of Scho- 
lastic Achievement of Transfer Students 
From Purdue Extension Center. ( Ph. D., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 
Director of study.— Elizabeth K. Wilson. 
Problem . — To determine whether extension 
students who transfer to Purdue campus dif- 
fer from matched ^campus students In: (1) 
scholastic achievement, <2) proportional 
number graduated, (8) proportional number 
on probation, (4) proportional number of 
semesters completed, and (5) proportional 
number graduated with honors. 
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Procedure*. — The 251 extension 'itudrnta s«- 
lecteil for this atudy consisted of two groups : 
all 170 extension students who bnd tran* 
ferred to Purdue campus with a classification 
of flrst-semester sophomores in 1031, 1052, 
1053, and 1034: and all extension students 
Who had transferred to Purdue campus as 
flrst-seuiester Juniors in 1032. 1033, 1034, and 
1055. These two groups were matched with 
campus students on four variables— eex, se- 
mester classification, cumulative Index over 
comparable periods, and the school la which 
they registered at the university. Techniques 
used to analyze the data were: Bartlett's Test 
for homogeneity of variance, single classifica- 
tion of vnrlance, t test of overall means, and 
the ehl-square test of correlated proportions. 
Major Finding*. — The students who had trans- 
ferred from extension did not differ from cam- 
pus students in either proportional number of 
semesters completed or proportional oumber 
of graduates with honors. The students who 
had spent 2 years In extension did not differ 
from matched campus students In any other 
of the aspects under consideration. The stu- 
dents who had spent only one year In exten- 
sion bnd a slightly larger percentage placed 
on probation and a smaller percentage gradu- 
ating than did their matched csmpos sample. 

i; i. lock, Emma M. Cane Studies ef 
Teen-Age Students Who Left School to 
Marry. (Master’s, 1957, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) 

Director of itudy. — F. B. Jex. 

Problem. To explore, through personal Inter- 
views, the situations of certain teenage stu- 
dents after 0 to H) year* of marriage. One or 
both of the parties of each marriage had laft 
•choo] In 1947 to marry. 

; Procedure*.— The name* of 22 individuals In* 
terviewed for this study 1 were gleaned from 
the 1947 records of vital statistics at the Salt 
Luke County Court House. The ba«le data 
were recorded on an Interview schedule which 
was uned as a guide during the Interview. All 
Interviews were* held during 1955 and 1956. 
Additional data were secured from school 
records. 

Major Finding*.— From 22 case studies of 
teenagers who left school to marry : (1) lfost 
of the marriages seemed unwise. (2) In tbs 
few “succensfur marriages, the stability and 
maturity of the marriage partners were Im- 
portant contributing factors, (3) Social In- 
attentions such as the home, school, and church 
did not appear to meet the needs of the teen- 
agers. 

user, Karl. Survey of Occupation*! 
Interests of High School Seniors. 
(1957.) * 

Director of *tudg. — L. O. Brockman. 

Problem.—' To survey the occupational Inter- 
ests of high school seniors, to eetahUeh eon- 
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tacts with students wanting vocational and 
technical training of the type offered by 
Northern Montana College, and to develop 
those areas of training In which the teniora 
express Interest. 

Procedure*. — A questionnaire to high schools 
over the 8tate. Approximately 85 percent 
return. 

if e/or Finding*.— -In general, the high school 
seniors showed unrealistic occupational choice 
and expectations; e.g., 66 percent planned to 
enter professional or semi profession a I areas. 
These results are In harmony with the usual 
, findings In similar studies. 

Wilson, D. Parry. A Followup Study 
of Utah High School Graduates and 
Dropouts With Implications for Guidance 
in the Secondary School. (Ed. D. f 1056, 
Utah State University, Logan.) 

Director of *tudg. — John C. Carlisle. 

Problem, 1 1 To report and analyse the find- 
ing* of the Utah followup questionnaire as 
they permit so evaluation of the total edu- 
cational program of the secondary schools of 
Utah, but particularly of the guidance serv- 
Icea. (2) To suggest the Implications for 
changes and Improvements in the high school 
program, particularly in guidance. (3) To 
report data concerning former high school 
graduates and dropouts that would help pres- 
ent high school students to capitalise more 
fully upon the school's offerings. 

Procedure*. — Du ring the 1953-04 school year, 
fffi high schools In cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction conducted 
a statewide followup study of students who 
bad entered the 9th grade In 1936, 1946. and 
194S. Of tbe 73 questions in tbe question- 
naire, 65 bad definite Implications for guidance 
in 4 divisions : vocational, educational, social, 
•nd personal adjustment as related to guid- 
ance. 

Major Finding*. — (1 ) The superior progress of 
high school graduates as com j wired with drop- 
outs Indicates the value of high school edu- 
cation. (2) A definite need exists for more 
adequate and more effective vocational, educa- % 
tional, social and personal guidance services 
and for a rich variety of activities enabling 
pupils to explore and develop their Interesta 
and talents. (3) In terms of the require- 
ments of contemporary society, the former 
high school students have made a satisfactory 
adjustment. (4) Followup can be a valuable 
technique for appraising the high school offer- 
ing* for collecting Information necessary to 
improve the secondary school program, and for 
establishing better communication between the 
high school and the community at large. Im- 
provement Is needed In three broad phases of 
the school program ; the curriculum, tbe extra- 
curriculum, and the guidance services. 
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You no, John F. A Comparison of the 
Academic Preparation and Achievement 
of College Students Fnom Various Size 
High Schools in Indiana. (Ph. D. f 1058, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Iud.) 
Director qf 9tudyr— Clarence A. Pound. 

Problem. — The two major hypotheses tested 
were: When scholastic aptitude is held con- 
stant there is no difference between graduates 
from various site schools in respect to (1) 
academic preparation. (2) college academic 
achievement. 

Procedure* . — The sample Included 1.240 resi- 
dent students who entered Purdue as freshmen 
In the fall of 1052. The subjects were classi- 
fied according to four major university schools, 
namely, engineering ; science, education, and 
humanities ; agriculture ; and home economics. 
The subjects within each school were then 
categorized into six groups, representing the 
following high school sizes : Group 1, 0-09 
students: Group 2, 100-199 students; Group 
3 . 200-299 students ; Group 4, 300-499 stu- 
dents ; Group 5. 500-999 students ; Group 6, 
1.000 or more. To determine the student!* 
preparation In mathematics, English, and 
physical science, the test percentiles of the 
orientation tests In these, flelub were obtained 
from the office of admissions. Chi-square teat 
of significance was the method of analysis, a 
separate analysis being made for each of the 
university schools. 

U ejor Finding*. — In the 8chool of Engineer- 
ing, students from Urge high schools seemed, 
significantly better prepared In jnathematlca 
and physical science than students from small 
high schools, the former having. a higher first- 
semester index. The Agriculture students 
from large high schools were signifies ntly bet* 
ter prepared to English than those from small 
high schools. No other significant relationship 
was found between high school slse and any 
other factor in any of the university schools— 
In preparation, first semester index, last se- 
mester Index, number of courses failed, or ' 
number of semesters completed. 


Measurements 

Ace, Maiyin. Teachers* Ratings vs. 
Psychologists’ Ratings oo Students* Ad* 
justwent. (Ph. D., 1958, Western Re- 
* serve University, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
Director of iMy.— Uarvis Powell. 

Problem. — To try to leers more about teach- 
ers* ratings of the adjustment of children as 
compared to ratings made by clinical psycholo- 
gists. 

Procedure*. — Children given 4 projective tests, 
sad 10 psychologists rated the children e* the 


basis of these tests. The teachers rated them 
on actual behavior patterns. A comparison 
was made of the two sets of ratings. 

Major Finding*. — Teachers and psychologists 
showed some agreements in areas rated but 
were different on the more "covert" charac- 
teristics. Teachers need still more training 
in techniques of diagnosis. 

Alpkxn, Uokton. The Development 
and Validation of an Instrument Used 
to Ascertain a School Principals Pat- 
tern of Behavior. (Ed. D., 1954, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville.) 

Director of tUdy.— Kimball Wiles. 

Problem. — Discovery of an Instrument to 
measure behavior of school principals In vital 
professional situations, after prior determi- 
nation of vital situations and possible courses 
of action la these situations. 

Procedure *. — Extensive study of behavior of 
four Florida principals sed national sample 
of principals by 121 Items In an open-ended 
questionnaire (90 samples). Validity tested 
by formulated Principal Behavior Check List, 
based on 121 Item essay questionnaire, tested 
on 28 Florida principals for suggestions. 
Validation of Intensive study of four prin- 
cipals by case study, and opinions of five se- 
lected teachers in each prlucipal's school. 
Major Finding*. — Specific recommendations 
for use of devised Principal Behavior Chech 
List Areas' for use suggested (1) county or 
city administrative and supervisory group 
meetings, etc., (2) supervision classes at in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Proposed di- 
mensions of behavior for further study In 
Identifying patterns of behavior; directness- 
apathy ; control-delegation ; isolation-member* 
■hip, . 

Alpket, Hasvtt. The Relationship of 
Empathy to Reading Comprehension in 
Selected Content Fields. (Ed. D., 1955, 
University of Florida, Gainesville.) 
Director of otudg. — George D. Spscbe. 
Problem . — To ^Investigate the relationship of 
empathy and projection to reading compre- 
hension In literary and nonlUerary materials 
and to evaluate the Implication* of the find* 
Inga la terms of teaching reading improve- 
ment. 

Pro cedur e s . — Sample of 101 freshmen (71 
females and 80 males) at University of Flor- 
ida. Variables measured were empathy, pro- 
jection, literary comprehension, aoullterary 
omr prehension, Intelligence and adjustment 
with the two latter variable# held constant. 
Separate computation was made by sex. Testa 
used: Bender-Haetorf Empathy Seale, Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, Ding* 
noetic lending Test Survey Section Form D 
(nae ilt a ra ry), compiled literary tending tent 
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from various forms of cooperative reading 
teats, judged by specialists In test construc- 
tion, reading and English. 

Jfo/or rinding*.— { 1) females have higher 
emphatic ability than males. (*) Empathy 
Is not related to reading ability In .literary or 
nonllterary fields. High emphatic ability In 
females Is associated with low reading com- 
prehension In literary materials. (S) Knowl- 
edge of empathy In a person Is of little aid In 
predicting reading performances In literary or 
nonllterary materials. (4) There are no sex 
differences In degree of projection. (5) De- 
gree of projection Is not related to reading 
comprehension In males, females who show 
a high degree of projection tend to hare a 
higher level of comprehension In literary ma- 
terials. (9) Lowered tendencies to projec- 
tlon tend to Imllotte a higher lerel of com- 
prehension in nonliterary material*, eapeeiatly 
for fymalw. (7) Knowledge of the extent to 
wl >h a female projects feelings, etc., is of 
considerable aid In prediction In nonllterary 
, (8) Lowered tendencies to pro- 
jection indicate greater comprehension ability 
in nonllterary materials. 


student-initiated verbal participation exhibited 
by any member of the "selC-dlrective" group 
exceeded that of the most verbal member 
among the ”nonself-dlrectlve“ students. A 
greater percentage of remarks made by the 
“self-directive” group thap those of the "non 
self -directive” groups were student Initiated. 
8tudent-lnltlated verbal participation may 
provide an operational definition of self- 
direction, though the results of this study 
must be applied cautiously beyond the partic- 
ular setting In which observations were made. 

Armenian, Seth and Henry Paar. The 
School Counselor’s Professional Self- 
Concept. (1958, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.) 

Director of study. 


Appel, V. H. Verbal Participation as 
a Measure of Self-Dlrectiou. (1958, 
The Ohio 8tate University, Columbus.) 

p L Coon. A. W. Poahoy, 

and H. B. Pepiotky. 

ProWcrn.— To determine whether frequency of 
verbal participation can be used as a measure 
of “aelf-dlrective” behavior among kinder^ 
ten s udent. at The Ohio State University 
, hool. The hypothesis tested was as fol- 
louw : Students whom the kindergarten teacher 
E5T? *« “wlf-dlrectlve” will participate 
verbally in class discussion more frequently 
than those whom the teacher designates as 
^lOQself-directlre.*’ 

Procedures.' The kindergarten teacher se- 
lected the five most, and the five least "aelf- 
dlrectlve” stndents In her class. In 'n pU 0 t 
•tody, observers recorded atodeot and teacher 
responses during a classroom period. These 
verbalisations were categorised and the re- 

U8ed ^ con8,ruct •“ observer* 
check-aheet for categorising and tallying stu- 
dent verbalisations. Using the check-sheet, 
five observers each categorised aod tallied the 
verba! participation of two students on four 
occasions over a 2-week period. Thus the 
'tt* of verbalisation were 
tallied for a total of five “self-directive” aod 
five ‘Donself-dlrective” students. The chi- 
square test was used to determine the signlfi- 
«nee of the difference In participation 
freqnency between the “aelf-dlrectlve” and 
nonaelf -dl recti ve” groups. 

Major rinding*. The amonnt of student- 
Initiated verbal participation esblblted by the 
“self-directive” group wn. oign.ficotly git*? 
than that of tho “nonoelf-dlrecttve” group at 
tbo .001 probability lovaL Tho amount of 


Problem.— To gather empirical data on conn- 
aelora* professional self concept. 

Procedures.— Seventy -one counselors and coun- 
selors-to-be were presented with a list of 70 
statements, presumably relevant to tbe pro- 
fessional self-concept, and were Instructed to 
rate tbe statements on a 3 point scale: (1) 
not defining the sclf-concept. (2) defining it 
(3) most Important In defining It. The re- 
sulting data were grossly a nn lysed by group- 
ing and regrouping tbe subject, on the basis of 
sex. age. experience, etc., to learn wliat effects 
such variables have on the self-concept. 

Mafor Finding*.— (l, Each statement on the 
scale potentially defined the self-concept. (2) 
All 45 male subjects reached 100 percent 
agreement on 12 of tbe statements, and all 25 
female subjects, on IS. (3) The 22 secondary 
school counselors agreed with the 38 subjects 
(who were either not yet or not directly In- 
volved in counseling) by giving a preponder- 
nnt scale rating of “1” to eight of the state- 
ments Further, the same two groups agreed 
by giving heavy scale ratings of “3” to five of 
the statements. (4) In terms of the state- 
ment*, tbe following were most often men- 
tioned as defining tbe school counselor's pro- 
"^-ooncept : He should have the 
ability to understand the personal and emo- 
tional difficulties of Individuals: he should 
have patience, warmth, a knack for getting 
along with people ; and a sense of humor. 

The following were moat often mentioned ns 
not defining the self concept : The counselor 
should be an extracurricular activities leader ; 
he should feel be Is getting adequate compen- 
•ntlon, to avoid feelings of bltternea* and 
enhance feelings of bis own worth. In es- 
sence, statement* of * positive attltndlnal na- 
ture are likely to be Included In the self-con- 
cept, while statements of a negative functional 
nature nr* likely to bo excluded from tbo self- 
concept. 

Barrett, Joseph A. Item Analysis of 
a Forced Choice Rating Scale by Major 
Curricula at tho University of Scran toa. 
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I (Master’s, 1958, University of Scranton, 
I Scranton, Pa.) 

I Director of study,— Paul Lilly. 

I Problem , — To provide blfb school principals 

1 and guidance counselors with an Improved in- 
I fttrument to describe personal and character 
I trait* heeded for success in college. 

Procedures, — Analysis of statistical data. 
I High school principals and guidance coun- 
j ^ aelors rated high School seniors on a forced 
choice scale constructed by Lilly (sample 
I aUes, 27 to 58). Those seniors who later 
I matriculated at the University of 8crsnton 
| were followed through and their quality point 
I averages determined at the end of tbs first 
semester. By analysis, items contributing low 
to the outside criterion (quality point aver- 
age*) were dropped, and the revised scale 
made up of the remaining items. 

Major Findings, —Correlation between high 
school seniors’ scores on. the revised Lilly 
scale and first-semester college grade-point 
averages for groups of students in various 
courses of study were as follows: (1) Arts 
and social studies, .648, .665, and .708; sci- 
ence, .642 and .686 ; preengineering, ,440 and 
.508 ; business, .458. 

Rabton, I ivin Mask. Development of 
a Kuder Preference Record Occupational 
Form I) Scolrng Key tor Secondary 
School Counselors. ( Master’s, 1958, Iowa 
Sta te College, Ames. ) 

Director^/ study. — 0. Gordon Ellis. 

Problem,— To develop a M Kuder Preference 
Record Occupational Form D” scoring key to r 
Mecondary school counselors. 

Procedmrto , — The Kuder Preference Record 
Occupational Form D was sent to 222 certi- 
fied, approved, practicing secondary school 
counselors in Iowa. Ail icbool counselors in 
the study met the minimum standards for 
’’teacher-counselors” as established by the 
lows State Department of Public Instruction. 
Returns from 200 school counselors were Used 
la the final tabulations. The data were sta- 
tistically treated according to procedures out- 
lined in Kuder ’s Research Handbook (Kuder, 
O. F„ Kuder Preference Record Occupational 
Porm-D Research Handbook, Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1856, pp. 28-30 ^ 

Major Findings , — The Interest patterns of 
certified, approved, practicing secondary school 
counselors in Iowa wefre significantly differ- 
ent than those in the genera) occupational 
norm group established by Kuder, A scoring 
key for school counselors was developed for 
the Kuder Preference Record Occupational 
* Form D. This key sHould be neeful In Iden- 
tifying Individuals who have Interest pat- 
terns similar to secondary school counselors. 

e 

Battle, Jean A. Techniques and In- 
strument* for Measuring Certain Stndent 


Human Relations. (Ed. D., 1954, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville.) 

Director of study, — L. N. Henderson. 

Problem ,' — To find techniques and Instruments 
which in a minimum amount of time would 
.accurately determine student human relation- 
ships within the school sod which could be 
administered efficiently by the regular school 
staff. 

Procedures ,— Intensive study of student hu- 
man relations for one academic year In four 
different type schools, resulting In develop- 
ment of techniques sod instruments for 
measuring human relations. Validity and 
reliability were tested in a fifth school by 
correlations with teacher judgment, judgment 
of author sod others investigating Item analy- 
sis, and split-half test. The four schools 
were: (1) consolidated rural white, (2) con- 
solidated rural colored, (8) university urban 
community, (4) beach community. Grades 6, 
8, and 12 were used to develop and test the 
instruments. 

Mafcr 1) Th» “8tudent Attitude 

Test” was found more adequate than two se- 
lected attitude teats. (2) Low correlations, 
not significant, were found between student 
attitude scale and Ohio Social Acceptance 
8cale. (3) The devised techniques showed 
similarity to class observational techniques. 
(4) The Student Attitude Scale and the Ohio 
8oclal Acceptance Scale are recommended for 
use when one class period only la available. 
In addition, a class Interview is recommended 
if two or three class periods are available; 
and class observational techniques, if several 
days are available. 

Belen, Ennio U, Development of a 
Reading Readiness Test for Puerto Rico. 
(Matter’s, 1957, The Pennsylvania 8tate 
University, University Park.) 

Director of study ,— Edward Van Ormer. 
Problem . — To develop an instrument that 
would help ascertain which Puerto Rican chil- 
dren at the beginning of the first grqde are 
ready for reading instruction and which are 
not ready. 

Procedures — A Reading Readiness Test was 
constructed by modifying certain parts of the 
Pruebo C elective Pnertorriqeene 4e Capacidod 
Mom tel and by preparing new parts. The test 
was administered to 287 pupils in 6 towns of 
Puerto Rico selected on the bases of first-grade 
enrollment, geographical distribution, and 
nature of economy. Industrial or agricultural. 
Criteria for selecting pupils were (1) ages 6 
or 7, (2) equal proportion of boy* and girls, 
and (8) first year In school. Additional data 
were gathered by the Sims socioeconomic 
questionnaire, a genera) ability test, and a 
reading test. An Item analysis was made of 
the parts of* the Reading Readiness, using 
total scores ss so internal criterion. A second 
\tm analysis wm mode against reading test 
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■fort* ■■ an external criterion. Intercom!*- 
tlon of all variable* wa* computed. 

Major Finding «. — The Reading Readiness Teat 
wa* fount! adequate to aid In distinguishing 
betwi'en those read j and those not ready for 
reading Instruction. The following factor* 
were moat clearly related to reading progress : 
(1) word pattern discrimination, (2) word- 
rhyming. (3) picture direction*, (4) intelli- 
gence, and (5) socioeconomic atatus. The 
moat valid part of Reading Rea dines* was 
word pattern discrimination. 

Benson, Gerald P. An Evaluation of 
Teacher Ability to Identify Maladjusted 
Children. (Ed. D„ 1956, University of 
.Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 

Director of *(.<#,.— Dorothy II. Shaman. 
Problem . — To test the ability of teacher* to 
identify children needing helm to deacribe 
maladjustment operationally for teachers, and 
to compare the findings with the result* re- 
ported In similar studies. 

Procedure*. — Thirteen 4tb-grade teachers* with 
class enrollment totaling .302 puptta listed 57 
pupil* (21 percent of the boys and 8.7 percent 
of the girls 1 a* needing help, and observed 
them by using description* of 'maladjusted 
behavior. An additional 10 pupils were In- 
cluded, making a total of 7.3 who needed help. 
By these two procedures, teacher* listed 18.0 
percent of the sample a* needing help: 44 
boys (24 percent) and 29 girl* (18 percent). 

Each teacher* also expressed judgment on 
the extent of help needed and developed a case 
folder for each of the 78 pupil*. Two psy- 
chologist* with advanced degree* In clinical 
psychology and recent experience in diagnostic 
work with children analysed the material and 
made judgments on each child's need for help. 
The judgments of the teachers and of ths 
clinicians were compared by the contingency 
coefficient and analysis. 

Major Finding*.— \t a teacher Judged a child 
to need psychological help, her Judgment ijras. 

In the opinion of the clinician, valid. Only 
three pupil* judged by the teacher* a* needing 
psychological help were Judged by both clini- 
cians as only slightly maladjusted and there- 
fore capable of being helped sufficiently by 
the classroom teacher. Both cliti Ida na be- 
lieved more children needed psychological help 
and that three eut of the same pupila needed 
more than teacher assistance. 

The number of children characterised by 
withdrawal tendencies suggested that teachers 
recognlae the possible seriousness of such 
behavior. The percentage of children (18.6) 
Identified as needing help agrees closely with 
the finding* of Andrew and Lockwood in the 
Michigan Mental Health Survey (19 percent). 
Both groups contained children who were 
slightly maladjusted. Teacher* lodged 10.8 
percent of the pupils to be mere severely ml* 
adjusted and in need of psychological help. 


at compared with 7 percent reported by Wick* 
ham and 12 percent by Rogers. 

Bica, Violet, Kenneth Hazen, end 
Committee of Kent Area Guidance Coun- 
cil. A Profx>8ed 12- Year Testing Pro- 
gram. (1058, Kent State University. 
Kent, Ohio.) 

Director of study. . 

Problem. — To defioe desirable characteristics 
and typical programs of testing In Ohio. ^ 
Procedures . — Questionnaire method was used 
to secure typical testing program* in Ohio 
cities and counties, with trained persona in 
charge. i 

Major Findings . — Frequency of certain tcata 
is reported and an evaluation la given of cer- 
tain desirable characteristic*. 

Bode, Fred R. and Erven B bund age. 
Academic Achievement of Mentally He 
tirded Students. (1958, San Diego 
County Schools, Calif.) 

Problem. — To find the growth pattern on 
aclilerpniient tests for edticnble mentally re- 
tarded students (IQ 50-80) from 8 to 17 
yearjl of age to the San DI*go County Schools. 
Procedures. — Records available covered a 
9-year\eriod (!948-57> on 280 educnble men- 
tally raMTded-aludenea. Wide Range Achieve- 
ment and CaiifonQa Progressive Achievement 
had been adr^nistered each spring. Me- 
dia n^arwreg^lqr^glne age groups representing 
each chronological year level from age* 8 to 
17 were plotted in graph fortn. 

Major Finding*.— (i ) There waa continuous 
growth on achievement testa from 8 through 
16 year* of age. At no time did the children 
vrgress. (2) Greatest growth ap|»eared dur- 
ing the 8- to 12year period with 3.8 years 
growth to academic achievement. (3) Edu- 
cable mentally retarded students can be taugbt 
new academic skills at least through age lfl. 
High school programs should reflect this po- 
tential. (4) Academic growth for this group 
waf only half as fast as for an average group 
of students. 

Boxet, J. Don. A 8tudy of the Per- 
formance of Negro Students on Intelli- 
gence, Aptitude, and Preference Meas- 
ure*. (Master’s, 1957, University of 
Texas, Austin.) 

Director of *t»4y.~ Roy,) B. Rmbree. 

Problem . — To Inveatlxato the effectJeeneaa 
with which the Differential Aptitude Text* 
and the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational) 
could be uacd with Negro high school student* 

<n Texas. 

Procedure . — The Investigation waa carried oat 
In the Negro high acbooi* of two Texsa com- 
inanities. School a (a jnntor-senlor high 
school) la a dty of about 80.000 popolgtfea. 
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of which 15 percent are Ntgrott) enrolls 600 
student* and graduates approximately 50 from 
the senior class each year. School B (in a city 
of 10,000, of which 15 percent are Negroes) It 
housed with other grades, and graduates ap- 
proximately 20 from the 12th grade each 
y«**r.^The DAT and Kuder Preference Record 
(Vocational) were given to student* in the 
10th and 12th grades during 1950-47. Cali- 
fornia xVI M l.Q. s and grade-point averages 
were also Callable. Statistics used Include 
Pearson r, Fisher t, chi square, and t- and 

F-tests. 

«» 

Major Finding*. — (1 ) In 8cbool A, the ex- 
isted sex differences were found in compari- 
sons which Involved 12th grade students. Be- 
cause of generally low mean scores, none of 
the conventional differences was significant at 
the lOthgrade leveL (2) In 8chool B, the 
stereotyped sex differences were again signifi- 
cant with 12th-grade, but not with 10tb-gradc 
students. (8) The California IQs were 
highly correlated with grade-point averages. 
The r's (by s transformation) averaged about 
•60. (4) California IQ’s were generally quite 

highly correlated with DAT scores on the 
Verbal Reasoning (VR), Numerical Ability, 
Abstract Reasoning, spelling, and sentences 
tests. In general, highest r’a were found with 
the VR, spelling, and sentences testa. (5) 
Across seven comparisons, numerical ability, 
abstract 'reasoning, spelling, and sentence 
scores were highly correlated with grade-point 
averages. (6) The Kuder Preference scores 
varied sharply from the author's norm, espe- 
cially with males. Many low V scores, upon 
followup, were the product of cultural bias 
rather than inaccurate interpretation of test 
content (7) Many stodenta had serere di«- 
culty with the test The author, a Negro 
counselor, recommends selective rather than 
general use of the DAT In settings such as 
those of Schools A and B. * 

Brauer, Norma Mar. The Expremed 
Interests of Selected Fifth -Grade Pupils 
in Out-of-Bchool Activities. (Master’s, 
lft57, San Diego State College, Calif.) 
Director of atudp. — Evans L. Anderson. 
Problem, — ( 1 ) To discover the expressed In- 
terests of a selected group of 5th-grade chil- 
dren In certain out-of-school activities, which 
experiences children consider the moat inter- 
esting, how much time la devoted to these 
experiences, and in some cases, differing in- 
terests of boys and girls; and (2) to provide 
the classroom teacher, for guidance purposes, 
with a better understanding of the children. 
Procedure*, — A questionnaire which children 
filled ont at home with the aid of their par- 
ents. Other data were obtained from per- 
sonnel cards, oral questioning, and three ques- 
tionnaires concerning subject preference. 

Major Finding*. — Subject preference varied, 
with nodal studies rated as unpopular* The 
children reported an average of 40 miaateo a 


day In oat-of -school reading: boys about sci- 
ence and girls about fairy storiea. Seventy- 
six percent indicated that they read tbe news- 
paper daily : comics, headlines, and television 
programs. Half the children checked books 
from the library ev4ry two weeks. Life and 
tbe Baturdag Evening Po*t were tb? favorite 
WRgailnea. Eighty-nine percent studied at 
home, with arithmetic and spelling studied 
more than other subjects. One-third of the 
class practiced an instrument from 30 to 60 
minutes dally an<f 68 percent belonged to out- 
of-tebool organisations With these conclu- 
sions, tbe teacher's guidance program should 
be one of encouragement. 

Brinturge*, Gladys. A Study of Ad- 
justment Measures. (Master's, 1958, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. ) 

Director of *tudp. — R. W. Edmlston. 

Problem. — To determine what and bow many 
measures should be used to evsluste adjust- 
ment. 

Procedure*. — Scores of adjustment of 81 high 
school seniors were obtained from two of the 
objective- typd Inventories, tbe average of 
three counselor's ratings, tbe average from 
four questions to obtain the evaluation of 
one's classmates, and one activity and expe- 
rience record completed by tbe student Mul- 
tiple correlation. Tbe average of tbe scores 
from the measures was used as a criterion. 
Major JPimdimg*. — The correlations between 
tbe sco rep from the two objective- type In- 
ventories were 8oclal AdJ. r = .74, Self r=.82. 
Home r=.9S and Total r = /76. While one of 
these might be omitted, all other measures in- 
creased tbe multiple R with tbe criterion for 
total and social adjustments. Tbe aociometric 
score* did not measure self -adjustment Only ‘ 
tbs experience and activity records score on 
home adjustment added to the Inventories 
•core for this factor. 

Bu*l, w. D., r. R. Peters, and II. 
Wbtimar. The Relationship Among 
Personality Variables, Aptitude Meas- 
ures, and Learning in an Experimental 
Coarse In Economics. (1968, The Ohio 
Sjnte University, Columbus. ) 

Director, ,/ »tudp. — M. Loreneteln, H. B. 
Peplnokj, and F. R. Peter*. 

P r * h I • „ To Investigate relationship, 

among course achievement and selected value,, 
end personality characteristic, of the stu- 
dents tn an experimental two-quarter intro- 
duction to Economics coarse. 

PrsesdurM. — Babjects were 20 students still 
enrolled tn the experimental course at the sod 
ot the fourth week of the second quarter. 
(1) Bach student waa given the Stern Activ- 
ities Index and the Inventory of Belief* (2) 
From college records the following tnforaaa- 
tion waa collected : polnt-honr ratios, place- 
ment teats, Ohio State Psychological 
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Examination Scores, and final grades f or the 
\ IH * u rt»e. (3) iThe variables shore were Inter* 
porrtliied, and a factor analysts was made 
In order to derive factor groupings to account 
for variance among the variables. 

Hajor Finding *.— The factor analysis yielded 
eight measurably distinct and meaningful pay 
Chological components, to describe the 20 stu- 
dents : general scholastic ability. English 
ability, ability in mathematics, timid skepti- 
cism. sterile equanimity, aggressive noncon- 
formity, status-oriented conformity, and 
repressed self-control. The relationship be- 
tween total point-hour ratio (PHR) and the 
first three factor* (academic abilities ) was 
relatively high, while the factor of “timid 
skepticism’ was highly related to total PUR. 
This suggests that, in general, the university 
culture accepts and rewards a tendency to 
reject stereotypic generalisations and to ask 
for the facta of the case, but only if thla 
tendency is restrained and controlled. Fur- 
tber emphasiting the avoidance of trouble- 
some behavior, there is some tendency to re- 
ward what has been called “sterile equanim 
tty.” 

Brnsif aiot. Frederic Skirrn. Teacher 
Selection of Superior Children. (Mas- 
ter's, 1057. San Diego State College 
Calif.) 

Director of stud*.— Francis A. BalUntlne. 
Problem .-- To test the hypothesis that the 
classroom teacher can select the children from 
his class who are potentially superior with 
sufficient reliability that the children may be 
grouped on the* basis of his recommendations. 
Procedure*.— The teachers in three grade* at 
the Casa de Oro School were asked to indicate 
those children in their clasaet whom they 
thought would test at 120 IQ or higher on a 
8tanford*Blnet individual intelligence test and 
to estimate, within a range of five points, 
what they felt each child would score on such 
a test. The selected children, 5 boys and 16 
girla, were then given the 8tanford-B!net 
tests. Coefficients of Correlation were deter- 
mined by the Spearman Rank -Difference 
Method and by the Pearson Product Moment 
Method. Two pilot classes were set up from 
these selected children. The grouping was 
successful and provided enriched learning for 
all children In these classes. 

Major Finding*.— The IQ*a of the selected chli- 
dren were found to range from 114 through 
176. 81nce only two of them fell below the 
120 score It was felt that the assumption of 
the hypothesis seemed acceptable. The boys 
seemed to be overrated and the girls, under- 
rated. Coefficients of Correlation between the 
true IQ*a and the estimates were .667 by the 
Spearman Rank-Difference Method and .530 by 
the Pearson Product-Moment Method. 

Busch. Allen G. The Relationship 
Between Factors of Personality ant) Fac- 


tors of Intelligence. (Master's. 1068, 
Miami University. Oxford, Ohio.) 

Director of study. — R, w. Edmlaton. 

Problem. — To determine whether any relation 
*hlp exists between factor* of personality (ad 
Ju*tment as measured by the objective inven- 
tory technique, by counselors' ratings, and by 
•oclometric ratings) and Intelligence disparity 
(ss measured by achievement ratio, by the dlf 
ference between verba) and numerical intelli- 
gence, and the difference between linguistic 
and motor rapacities). 

Procedure*. — Study used 225 high school sen 
lorn. Method : Correlation. 

Major Finding*. — No significant correlations 
were obtained between any measures of per- 
sonality and disparity except in the case of 
the achievement ratio. In the latter case both 
the counselors' ratings and sociometric scores 
gave an r = .27. Both CR and aoclometrlc 

•cores show relations to Intelligence which 
may be the result of low ratings for knomn 
lack of scholastic success. The implications 
for guidance are that individual differences 
in capacity are not explained by differences " 
in personality, as measured. 

Oaijoweij, Edward. A Study of the 
Stability of Scores on a Personality In- 
ventory Administered During College 
i Orientation Week. ( Ed. 1 )., 1068, Florida 
Slate University, Tallahanaee, Fla.) 

IHrector of study. — Russell P. Kropp.^ 

Problem*— -To determine whether Personality 
Inventory N Scores were affected by adminis- 
tration daring a stressful period, and the ex- 
tent of the tests' effectiveness in screening 
out students who need special counseling. 

Procedure^*.— Scores from California Test Per- 
sonality were secured for a random wimple of 
entering freshmen who took the test during 
fall orientation week. The test waa read- 
mlnlsteVed 6 weeks later. Scores were com- 
pared. Proportions migrating across a pre- 
viously set cutting score were determined and 
interviewed to ascertain what factors influ- 
enced the changes In^scores. 

Major Finding*. — Results from the inventory 
administered during orientation week differed 
significantly from results on the retest. Stu- 
dents screened out for counseling on the 
orientation test varied considerably from thoae 
on the retest. Interviews revealed that orien- 
tation administration waa, to a Urge extent, 
responsible for the discrepancy In scores from 
test to retest. 

Obambem, Frame Mat. The Rela- 
tionship of Empathy to Scholastic Suc- 
cess With Implications for 8tadent Per- 
sonnel Workers. (Ed. D., 1964, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville.) 

Director •/ itudp , — Laos K. Henderson. 
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Problem.- -To ahow Us# relationship of em- 
pathy to scholastic success and to derive im- 
plication# for personnel worktr# from this 
experiment and philosophy. 
f'rocedures — Sample, 55 .male college fre»h- 
men, who had taken the aarne cor# of tub* 
jecta. were riven test of empathy by I. R. 
Bender and A. H. Haatorf from Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, October 
1958. A refined empathy #core waa derived 
by adjaatmeot of empathy ecore and projec- 
tion scores, with two aubjecta in each test. 
"L" scores on American Connell on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination and grade* 
from official records were used. Statistical 
teats of the variables of empathy, intelligence, 
and scholastic success were made. 

Major Finding *. — Significance at 1-percent 
level of confidence between intelligence and 
grade-point average and between empathy 
and grade-point average, net correlation held 
constant. Correlation of empathy and intel- 
ligence not significant, net correlations held 
constant Empathy la a separate quality. 
Implications: Development of empathy In stu- 
dents and teacher* desirable ; personnel work- 
ers and others should be encouraged to use 
and value empathy aa a quality, which holds 
promise as a thetbs for Individual satisfac- 
tion and improved social group interaction. 

Cole, Frank Loveland. Identifying 
Gifted Children by Mean* of Group 
Achievement Teats. < Master's, 1067, San 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of § tudy. — Darrell Holme*. 

Problem . — To determine a workable method of 
using standardised achievement testa aa one 
means of screening children to identify the 
gifted child at the 4th- and fitb-grade levels. 
Procedures.— Gifted and control groups were 
established for each achievement test used. 
The gifted group waa composed of children 
in the Ban Diego City School O If ted Program, 
the control group of children with an IQ rauge 
of 90-110. Selection was on a stratified basis 
from^the same schools. The extent to which 
subteats la the Metropolitan and Stanford 
Achievement Tests differentiated between the 
gifted and control groups was evaluated be- 
cause these testa are routinely given on n 
distrlctwkle basis in tbs 4th and 6th grades. 
Tabulations and percentile dlatribu Ilona were 
established for both these tests. Ratios were 
obtained, baaed on cumulative percentage of 
the gifted to that of the control group, per- 
mitting an objective aelecUon of cutoff points 
for each subteat. Three methods jrere em- 
ployed to evaluate the cutoff points, and the 
precision was then computed. 

Major Findings, — Method 1 proved to have 
definite value aa a means of screening children. 
Method 2 was leas effective than the other 
two and Method S proved to be too stringent 
for general omening. 


Oocannon, Josephine. Relationship of 
Actual Achievement to Potential Achieve- 
ment in Reading and Study Skills of 
Gifted Pupils. (Ed. D., 1057, Boston 
(Allege, Mass.) 

Director of study. — P. Frau men I 

Problem .— To analyte and study statistically 
the discrepancy between actual and expected 
achievement in reading and study skills. To 
put to rigorous statistical analysis the Muth 
or falsity of the statement : 'Gifted pupils 
are retarded." 

Procedure*. — Pupils in five different school* 
were tested for IQ and reading study skills. 
The selected group included 100 gifted (50 
boys and 50 girls with IQ's 13p and above) 
and 100 average pupils (50 boys and 50 girls 
with IQ's 90-109). Test of homogeneity uti- 
lised Median Test and chi-square method. An 
analysis of variance for different variables 
was made. 

Major Findings . — Both gifted and average 
showed retardation (discrepancy between 
- actual and expected levels) in reading vocabu- 
lary. reading comprehension, total reading, 
and study skills. Average showed lets dis- 
crepancy than gifted in variable studies. 
Boys evinced smaller retardation than girls in 
study skills (P ratio). 

Con wat, Harry Patrick. The Predic- 
tion of Success in Geometry at a Local 
Trade School by Use of Prognostic Ge- 
ometry Tests. (Master's. 1967. Univer- 
sity of Scranton, Pa.) 

Director of study .- — Lawrence J. Lennon. 
Problem . — To determine the relative predlc 
tlve value of certain prognostic test* to a* 
certain a student's success with practical 
geometry in a local trade school. 

Procedure *. — Subjects were 100 veterans of 
the Korea conflict. The prognostic tests were 
the lows Plane Geometry Aptitude Test. Lee 
Test of Geometric Aptitude, Form A. and the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. The cri- 
teria were teachers* marks and tfie scores on 
the Seattle Achievement Test. These cor- 
related .82 with each other, suggesting a 
difference In criteria. The first two prog- 
nostic tests correlated .44 with each other. 
Major Findings.— The Iowa Plane Geometry 
Test correlated higher of the two prognostic 
tests with both teachers' marks and achieve- 
ment teat resulta, .50 and .54, respectively. 
The Paper Form Board correlated higher with 
both criteria than the Lee Test of Geometric 
Aptitude. Thus, the order of preference to 
use of the testa of prognosis was : Iowa Plane 
Geometry Test. Paper Form Board, and the 
Lee Teat of Geometric Aptitude. 

Cooley, William W. The Application 
of a Developmental Rationale and Meth- 
ods of Multivariate Analysis to the 8tudy 
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of Potential Scientists. (Ed. D n 195S, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Man.) 

Director of #fs4y — William W. Cooley. 
Problem . — Identifying Undents who hate 
tmtb the aptitude and the predisposition to be- 
come scientists. (By “scientist" U meant 
someone who is practicing a vocation requir- 
ing at least 4 year* of college study in one 
or more of the physical and biological sci* 
ences. ) The specific problem was to see 
whether the career direction of studenta after 
2 years of college could hare been predicted 
from data available during high school. 
Procedure*.— -The longitudinal data were made 
available by Dr. Paul Brandwein and col- 
lected by him and his associates at the Forest 
Hills (N.T.) high school. The subjects were 
students who bad voluntarily participated In 
a si>eclal science program between 1942 and 
1953. The multiple-group discriminant func- 
tton was the main statistical tool. Nine 
criterion groups and 19 variables were used 
and 3 discriminant functions were obtained, 
i/a/or Findings. -An overtljL variance- ratio 
test of the significance of the group separa- 
tions leads to rejection of the hypothesis tiuit 
the nine groups are random samples from a 
common population. A study of centroids 
sml cen tours Indicated that a few of the group 
difference a are sufficiently large to provide 
practical information for the career guidance 
of similar students at this school. However, 
any practice of selecting students for, or bar- 
ring them from, the special program on the 
basis of these results would not be reasonable, 
since all of the three nonscience groups greatly 
overlap at least one of the six science groups. 
A variety of factors affected each discriminant 
score: genera! intelligence, scholastic average, 
sn active interest in science, abstract reason- 
ing ability, and sex. In all c&sec, a combina- 
tion of factors produced the group differences 
for each discriminant' function. 

('hist, Roiiebt L. A Study of the Mean 
Differences In the R. S, and T Trait* of 
the Guilford Zimmerman Tempera meat 
Survey for Upper and Lower Quarter 
Students on the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory. (Master’s, 1957, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director of study.— Lee E. Isaacson. 

Problem. — To determine the main differences 
in the “Restraint**, “Sociability**, and 
•Thoughtfulness** traits of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZT8) for 
upper and lower quarter students of the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Survey (MTAI). 

Procedures.— The subject* were 424 female 
and 352 male students majoring In education 
at Purdue University and enrolled la Psychol- 
ogy 230 between the period September 1954 
and May 1956. The greater percentage were 
second semester sophomores and first semester 


juniors. For both males and females for etch 
of the three GETS traits mentioned above the 
MTAI subjects were divided into quarttles and 
the main GZT8 trait scores for the upper 
quartile were compared with the main OZTS 
trait scores for the lower quartile. An analy 
tis of variance was made between MTAI 
scores and GZT8 trait scores to dettrmlne the 
degree of significance between scores on thesr 
teats. 

Major Findings— (l) As a droop, those who 
score In the upper quartile of the MTAI shoe 
an appreciably greater degree of restraint than 
do those who score low. This is not true a* 
to the Sociability and Thoughtfulness traits 
high MTAI scorers show neither more opr lean 
of these two traits than low scorers. (2» 
Females pdnaeas as appreciably greater de 
gree of restraint than do men, are to a lesser 
more sociable thin men, and are neither 
more nor leas thought®! than men. (3) Male# 
who score high on the MTAI show an appre 
clibiy greater degree of restraint than those 
males who score low on the MTAI, but they 
are neither Mrs nor jess sociable or thought- 
ful. (41 Ferns 1ft who score high on the 
MTAI are neither more nor lews restrained, 
sociable, or thoughtful than those who score 
tow. 

C boss Not, T. G. and Bull, W. D. A 
8tudy of Creative Behavior in the Aria. 
(1957, The Ohio State University, 
Columbua.) 

/> iraefere of study. — M. Barkan, Jerome 
Hauaman. and H. B. Peplnsky. 

Problem. — To describe, understand, and pre 
diet the behavior of individual* engaged In 
artistic activity. 

Procedures.— The subject* were two mature 
artists at work in their own studios. Inter- 
views with the artists Intended to Isolate 
critical incidents in the creative process were 
conducted, and photographs obtained of their 
work as It progressed. Relevant literature 
wa* reviewed and summarised. The biograph- 
ical information collected was analysed in 
staff conferences to Identify and account for 
activity that could bo labeled "creative.*’ 
Concurrently, work was begun on the devel- 
opment of a Creativity 8yndrome tn an at- 
tempt to describe and predict the behavior of 
the creative individual in four situation* : 
social, casual Interpersonal, intimate inter- 
personal, god working in the studio. 

ifu/or Findings,— Emphasis shifted from 
fttudy of the creative product to the creative 
personality as the medium through which to 
predict behavior. Tim personality variables 
posited were independence, individuality, dis- 
order!! neaa, rebelliousness, disdain for regi- 
mentation, and disregard for social sanctions. 

Damm, Donald #wioht* A Teat Com- 
parison of Two College Freshman dames. 
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(Uoderfnduate Theda, 1968* John Car- 
roll University, University Hei^hta, 
Ohla) 

Director of 9twdff . — Walter S. Hotel. 

Problem . — To compart tbe euterlug fresh mee 
of Jobe Carroll Ualverslty la 1957 with tb# 
mitring tnthmon of tb# —me university la 
1856, Tb# toouaUj xdmlnUtered stsndxrd- 
ia#d l»u to entering collect freshmen served 
aa a basil for this comparison, ^h rough 
administration of tb# t-test of relUble dif- 
ference tt mi y b# determined whether or not 
the freshman class## art significantly different 
lo tbelr ability, 

/Vocrdwr— . — Tb# results of tb# 1956 and 1857 
standardised teats worm compiled b j using 
tb# frequency distribution met bod. Prom tb# 
frequency distribution of each teat, tb# moan, 
standard (testation, and tb# standard error of 
tb# mean were calculated, using tb# ftandard 
formulas. Tb# t-t#«t of reliable difference was 
applied to detenutn# if there was a significant 
difference between tb# two aeU of scores. 

Jfa/#r Tb# 1857 freshman 

Ham at John Carroll University was not nig- 
nlflcantly different from tb# 1856 freabman 
Hass In tested ability as entering freshmen. 
(2) The percentile rank of tb# 1857 fresh fean 
rlass on the SCAT test and mat hematics test 
show that tbe class stands higher than the 
national mean for entering college freahme*. 
However, tbe English mechanics and reading 
tret result# of tb# 1857 clans fell below tb#. 
national mean. 

Dawkins, Jewel M. Ii. An Internal 
Analysis of the Personal Judgment Scale 
Baaed on Responses of Male and Fe- 
indje Freshmen at the University of 
W (Master's, 1967, Unleenilty of 
TOtgg, Austin.) 

Director of study.— Royal B. Embr— . 

Problem , — To provide a better uoderstnnd- 
lQg of tb# newly constructed Personal Judg- 
Beal# (PJ8) developed^# t tb# University 
of Texas by Peter B. H. Dawldns as part of 
bis doctoral re— a rch work. Th# PJ8, a 58* 
word, adjectival checklist, followed tb# Bills 
Index of Adjustment aad Values, hot la* 
eluded rating — ts aad only positive worda 
It was gives to about 1,000 fresh men at tbe 
University of Texas tn September 1805. 
Procedure#. — The PJS calls hr at of I 
5 point rating ranging from 1 (Hot at All) 
to 0 (Extremely). Scores are —cured for 
Self-Concept (SC) (I Am); Seif-Aeeeptance 

(SA) ; (How Much Do X Like 7), toper Ego 

(SB) (Ought To Be), aad tie 8B-SC Dio- 
crepancy or d-score. PJS trait words are 
judged into tbe following Dimensions of 
Self: Intellectual, Emotional, Social, Physi- 
cal. and Motivational. Samples of 100 male 
and 100 female freshmen were meed ts 4o- 
tsrmlns tbe ^Ut-half reUahiUty sf ratlaas aad 


interrelationship# among rating#. Samples of 
50 male and 50 female freahmm were u«#d to 
•tody the effect! vene— of trait worda. The 
principal ata tittles used were t and f tests, 
rearson r, th# Spearman Brows formula and 
n special process for operational analysis of 
the worda 

Major Fimdimgt.— O) Split half reliability co- 
efficients ranged from Ml to .97 for the male 
and female samples. Reliability coefficients 
for tbe Discrepancy scores were $4 for males 
aad .62 for females. (2) Tbe SA rating pro- 
duced Urge standard deviations with both 
male# and females. In comparison witb^ jh# 
SC and 8E rating*, fS) Correlations among 1 
tbe scores were as follows, for males and 
females, respectively: SC-8A-52 and .63; 
8C-«E=r.34 and .66 ; BC D - — .49 and —.21 ; 
8A-8E =r .17 and .35 ; BAD “ -.27 and -.11 | 
8E”D = .78 and .58. 1 4 ) Females had sig- 

nificantly higher 8C scores thafe miles and 
proportionately lower D scores, snd also 
tended to have higher 8 A srorea. (5) in the 
analyst# of words, according to tbe Dimen- 
sion of Self classification, the most effective 
words were : (l) Intellectual =r Acni rate. Alert, 
Creative, Studious ; Emotional =r Calm, nappy. 
Merry, Stable; Social =: Co dp ide rate. Depend- 
able. Friendly, » Tactful; Physical =r Coordi- 
nated, Fashionable, Wealthy, Presentable; 
Motivational == Ambitious, Competitive, Pur- 
poseful, Succe— ful. 

Dawkins, Pnti B. I L The Construct 
Validity of a Self-Rating Beale. ( Ph. I)., 
1067, The Unirerslty of Texas, Austin. ) 

Director ,/ itw4f .~ Eoyal B. Brnbree. 
f* r °kleas. — To dittrnioi tbe construct valid- 
ity of a newly developed aelf rating aeato 
called the Pvra&nel Judgment Scale (PJS). 
Thta tnatrument waa a 50-word, adjectival 
ehacfcltat. derived lo part from the Bill, Index 
of Adjustment and Value#. A 5-point acale 
rangtag from “Not At AU“ to "Extremely" 
waa seed, aad only poattlva worda were In- 
cluded. 

Proc*4uret. — Score# were secured for Self- 
Concept (I Am), 8clf Acceptance (BA — Bow 
Much Do I Like?). 8oper Ego (BE— Ought 
To Bo), and tho 8E-8C dlacre fancy or 4 
•core. WB trait worda ware Judged lato the 
following Dimension* of Self: Intellectual, 
Emotional, Bodal, Phyileal. and Motivational 
Tho rating seal# waa administered to approxi- 
mately A 000 freshman who entered the Dut- 
Toralty of Texas la September IBM. The 
PJS scores wars used to study various seta- 
plea of freshmen in terms of whether or not 
they sought counseling at the student center, 
fhair choices of major fields, and why certain 
unexpected score patterns existed. The prin- 
cipal statistic area analysis of variance. 

Major Ptadtap*.— (1) The lowest split-half 
reliability coefficient for tho SC, SA, and BE 
ratings was The lowest test retost coeS- 
alwt, across « weeks, waa .ft j ,(fi) students 
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who did and did not m+k counaHlnf coaid not 
b# BiitlOdodj dlffvmitiaN In terms of 
•corwi on the PJ8 ; counseled female frenhmen, 
howerer, allowed less self-accep fence and made 
larger d leorw than noocouoseled male and 
female fretbinen ; (St •cone* on the PJS did 
Hearty discriminate a mo ns eight group* of 
fteahmen who had been caterer lied ac 
cordltif to their curricular choice* ; (41 the 
dee Dii rations of Half wore alpnlficant 
aoureea of rartatlon In all analyses of rmrlanoe 
In which ibey were e/nplojed ; (SI relation' 
ah Ip between aelf^creptance and d-ooore 
earied from one Dimension of Self to another, 
hehaelnf In accord with concent Iona t atlf-, 
theory in no me esses. 

Uusmm, Cuarlajh An Inv'wtJgaUon 
of the Phenomena of Extrasensory Per- 
ception Using Blind Subjects (Maw 
fer’a, Utt7. I'nlvenilty of Utah, Salt fjike 
City.) '' 

IHrtctor •/ it*4f — Odl O. BinuflMa. 

Problem. — To determine whether certain phe- 
aomene. attributed to I8P, occur with the 
blind, and whether they are a remit of ERP 
oe 88P. 

Prrtdmrm.— Four different aeta of a>odlt1ou» 
were imposed otudwch subject to provide for a 
progreetlve nftrlloi of poaalble Cure from 
one net lolfi o*xt, the first act allowing for 
tnaxlmno^ue poulhlllilea and the la at. for no 
cJea whatsoever. Rtandard atatlatlral pro 
erdureo were ueed In analysing the rreulta. 


(2 1 To compare each ocoro with current acbool 
achievement aa measured by reading teat. 
Procedure*.— Each of the four InetmmenU 
wait adtntatetered to SO fith-grad* children, a 
complete rtaes la an elementary acbool. Mean 
fQ'e on the tateUlgeace teeta were compared 
by P and t tenta; the tatelfigeact teats weee 
correlated with acorea oe the reading teeta. 
Ifa/»r Pladlap*.— Differences with significant 
t'a were aa follows (each klgnlficaat at the 
I perceot level » : CMM3 ee. Blnet. ICM ; 
CM MR c*. Lorfe-Thorodlke Total, ItJT ; 
CMMB oe. Lorca nonverbal aubtrat, 17 0S 
The I -orge- Thorndike and the Btnet were not 
atrnlflrantly different. Correia Ik) ne of the 
, Iowa Silent Readme Hoot** with the other 
three teeta were: CMMB,^.«T; Blnet. .71; 

lorre-Thorndlke, Total, T»; Lorgv-Tborodlke 
y rrtaL .7#; Iorfa-Tboredlke Nonverbal, .U 
Tfale Indicate* that the Columbia Mental Ma- 
turity Scale aboold be need with caution. 
Although the scale wee devteed for disabled 
rhtldreo, Ita uee In the study of a beterogeo- 
eoua. normal population Indicate* that the 
score* are xlgnlfloantly higher thaa scores ot. 
tamed with other accepted measures of In 
telllgvoce. There la enpport here tor the 
ralidlty of the papar-end-pendl targe-Thoro- 
dUt* Intelligence Teat. 

Howards, Wiuuii B. Some ReUtkm- 
uhlpa Am one the Aptitude*. Intervals and 
Achievement of Freshmeo Engineer*. 
(Master's, 1857, I>nke University, |iur- 
ham, N.C.I 


M«/*r Piadiape. — ( 1 ) Of rl«bt subjects tested, 
one was able to demons! rale tbe phenomena •> 
to quite a marked fort*. One other subject 
■Iruonatrated-lt alfchtly and Are others had 
one elgulflcaut score each, hut aothlof definite 
can be stated about these five. (2) The may 
nlluijr of i be I value/lndlcaled that la aome 
»et< ESI* seemed to have been operating, while 
In others the results could have been ex- 
plained by BSP. (Si Clairvoyance did not 
appear lo bare operated In this study. In terms 
of (0) bite, at least not by Itself. \l| De 
layed reaction was noted In both EBP and 
88P scores r 5) Belief or disbelief la EBP 
could have affected performance. (() 8 cores 
significantly lower than expectation may In- 
dicate a tendency to dodge the correct re 
sponsee. (7) Performance varied * with 
change* in experimental procedure. 

Dbouaxos, Patjl C. A Comparison of 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, Lorgv- 
Thorodlke, Stanford-Blnet (Form' L). 
and Lwva SUcnt Reading Teat*. (Maa- 
tcria.. 1057. Alfred University, Alfred, 
NT.) 

Dirtclor a/ itsfy. — Joseph L. Norton. 

Prebiem. — (l ) To compere IQ acorea obtained 
with the throe UtalU ga uc* toots Is title. 


/Mr refer a/ «f«Jg— Henry Welt*. 

Problem — (l ) To teat the validity of the Tele 
Educational Aptitude (TEA) Testa and tbe 
Kudar Preference Record with respect to l>uke 
ratverelty ea (toes ring students. (2) To de- 
termine the relationships between these two 
measures, end (SI (o develop more del* on 
them for counseling Duka engineering at a 
dents. 

Pro oof •» *a. — (a) Subjects : Alt freshman en- 
rioeera ( 185) who entered lo 1*54 <b) Cor- 

relation methods and profile patter* analysis. 

Plufilupe. — Although eonffc relatlonahtpa 
w*r* foond between the eubteete of tbe ta- 
rt ru awn t* and between these and a cad emir 
performance, too little would be gained by 
adding the beet Ruder eubteet to a multiple 
rerreastoa lavolvleg TBA and academic 
achievement All teeta appeared useful la 
cllulcul prediction, however. 

Rfifita. Joan Darlene Ttnokt. Tbe 
Cae of Paycbometric Tests Id the Selec- 
rlpp of Power Hewing Machine Operators. 
.(Master's, 1986, Utah Bute University. 
Logan.) 

Oittefr a/ tfwdg.— Aides ffrandsen. 

paycbometric testa 

to help 
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•c turn applicant* for power otwlfig taacbla* 
operator*. 

t*rooodwm . — A battery of six paycboaatrlc 
imtm iu chowen, baaed on tb< waa It* of a 
)ob a aa lx ala. Three teat* were giien to 20 
Negro power eewlngmirhlne opera tort in a 
ooatoa^ maeufacturlaf factory. Tba reaatta 
wert thro correlated oHb aupervlaor rating* 
of the opera tort a nd work aample*. 

Ifa/or rtodlapa.— U) All tfe* correlation* be 
tweeo the aaperrlaor rating* and the feata 
were eery low, ranging froto M to 31. <2> 

Negative correlation# appeared between the 
time and error of the work umpire (31 
tHily the Wecheler Block Dfslft} aod O'Connor 
rweeaer I>exterHy teat* had any aifnltloaot 
ourrrUtlona with criteria need. None of the 
oor relatione waa atmtflrantly blah or conaUt- 
eot enough to eetabllah catting acoree for tbe 
carlo oa tecta 

Pucnim. Walte* Otto. Scholastic 
Aptitude «ud 8patlal Vlaualixatlon to 
Relation to Succesoi Id Business Admlnls- 
t ration Curricula. (Pb. D. t 1007. Uni 
ceralty of Denver, Colo.) 

of study. — Harry L Moorv 
f'rtUrm — (t) To study rvlatloaahlpa between 
Cforrol colic**, aptitude tret aroma and aoc- 
la aa accounting currii lum. (St To 
test. the hypothesis that aludenta la a specific 
ma)or field la a croon tin* will hare certain 
unique characteristics ybtu compared with a 
crneral population. t 

/Vacedaraa. — ACB Psychological Examination 
and Spar* BeUttona Tc.t of DAT battery used 
oo 171 D.D. butinest aludenta. Scorn* were 
correlated artth aoccecaful graduation from 
colle** and with *r*dcpolnt iieiaiw, fits, 
dcata divided lata acccuotln* and aoraccouot- 
ln* categories for farther statistical measure 
menu. 

Wf /or fl*fl*fi.T — ( 1 ) Tbe ACE Psychological 
Examination appear* aa a valid predictor of 
«o Ue** aucreaa. SLjrnlBcance vn beyond 5 
percent level. (SI The Space Relations Teal 
*»f the DAT did not afford tl*nlflcant predic- 
tive man It*. jfS) The verbal area of the ACE 
***** * better predictor of future aacoeaa for 
nonacrounUa* etudes (a, whereat the quaoti 
tatlva area of the ACB arras* bettor for ae 
conn tin* student* 

Cbbemab, Hot Baepcb. Evaluating 
W-A-T Technique In Relationship to 
Meesorement and Stability of the Self- 
Concept. (Pb. D., 1906, University of 
Denver, Cola) 

Director of stud*.— Daniel D. Fedrr. 

Problem. — (A) To explore the hypathasia that 
f he W-A-T Technique maasnrta “firaaaal ad- 
justment” (B) To tdaatify ralatlaaahlpa bo 
twoem tbe W-A-T and the facets aaaaarad hy 


tha Bottar'a Incomplete Seateoce Teet. (Q) 
To evaluate reliability of the W-A-Y. 
Drocodwrm . — Longitudinal atudy of the 
W-A-Y. ualn* It* questionnaire form togvthri 
wtth tha Hotter Teat, plus a pereonal aland 
ardlaed Interview. Original “X* of 250 D.U. 
freahmen student*. fall, 1954. vu rcdoced to 
•0; they ware retested, spring Btatta- 

tlcal correlates of W-A-Y. Hotter, ahd 
W-A-Y— Hotter oaed. (Pearaoa oirrela- 

llODS. ) 

Mmfor — <l ) It la gufstloDiblf 

whether the W-A-f Technique It i valid 
Mwtuiw wf peraoaal adjustment. (2) Mpm 
arlwf fttifN may tot hare tapped a unitary 
psychological characteristic. (8> Apparent Ij 
«M> reUtioBfklp exists between the W-A-T aod 
ttw) Rotter loroaplete Heoteace test. (4» 
The Rotter appear* to be Internally I a consist 
•of ( oortlUblf ) la term* of rettitoQihipi 
beyweeo Rotter total Item# and specific In 
tern* I item a 

Kroluan, Tom 9 SoHat 8utun aa a 
Predictor of Academic 8 ikw*&. (Mat* 
ler'a, ltKVi, Colorado 8tate Unlrendtjr, 
Fort CoWo*. ) 

&4*rc1*r ©/ it«4y. — Carroll II. Miller. 
/Vt)Wm.-To determine whether the accuracy 
of prediction of academic aucreaa u chanced 
by adding tbe aod a] status factor to other 
predictive factor*.- ** 

Proordorot . — Seventy foor Individuals, tbe 

total number among Colorado Stats Univer- 
sity freshman who had graduated from Fort 
CoIIIm high school In 1997. formed the sample. 
Tbe College Ability Testa (CAT) sad ti»e 
high school class rank of each Individual 
were obtained from the adulation* office ; and 
home address, father's occupation, and flrst 
quarter grade-potat average from tbe student 
personnel office. Each student waa scored on 
the basis of the Warner Index of Status Char- 
arterteUca. latercorrelatlona were obtained 
for tha CAT, high school rank, father's occu- 
pation, source of Income, and bouse type. An 
analysts of variance eras made to determine 
the Increase of efficiency of prediction byvadd- 
< n * the social -statu* factors. 

If e/or fMuyi. — CAT scores and high school 
daaa rank contributed the .’itit to prediction 
of academic sucoeaa. The umhlned social- 
xtatos factors added only 2 percent to the 
portion of the variance accounted for by the 
CAT scores aod tbs high school class rank 

Ffirr* 9 cnE, Hilo C., Jr. Prediction 
Achievement (Master’s. 1968 , Miami 
Uaivergjtf, Oxford. Ohio. ) 

Director of »t md*.— E. W. KdmUton. 

#*ro MeaM-To determine the factor* of ce 
parity, ad/astmeat, and Inters* ta with high 
«wt relationship* to m earn red achievement In 
science, mathematics, and 
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Procedures.-Th* factors involved In tba cor- 
relations of the four subject fields were verbal, 
number, social, reasoning, and total capaci- 
ties; home, health, self, social, school, and 
total adjustments; how-to-stud? ; social, 
journalistic, science, and computational In- 
terests. Study used 144 cases. Best multiple 
R with the resulting regression equation 
reported (n each case. 

Major Findings . — Capacity scores provide 
best predictions and special capacity scores 
add to the predictions provided by total ca- 
pacity scores. How-to-study, Interests In all 
cases except social science, and adjustments 
in the case of science only, indicate some value 
of these factors for guidance. The use of the 
regression equations to select able students Is 
explained. . „ , 

Giles , Eugene. The Coefficient of 
Temporal Stability in the Lorge-Tbora- 
dike Intelligence Test Seriea. (1959, 
University of Idaho, Moscow.) 

Problem.— To obtain stability of IQ of stu- 
dents nt successive levels of Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests. 

Procedures . — An entire school system was 
given the appropriate level of testa on both 
verbal and nonverbal portions of 'Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Testa In 1955 and 
agaldrin 1958. Correlations were computed 
between performances on the two administra- 
tions. 

Major Findings . — Tentative results show ; (1) 
Relatively* low coefficients between results 
from level* 1 and 2 to level 3. (2) Relatively 

high coefficients between levels 3 ad d 4 and 
between levels *4 and 5. (3) Combining IQ 

scores and averaging verbal and non-verbal 
scores produces stable index In levels 3, 4, 
and 5. (4) Initial hint that Lorge-Thorndike 

manual la in error in not providing norms for 
comblned.*cajeg. 

Gisvold, Darrell I. A Validation 
Stmjy^of the Autonomy and Deference 
iubscales of the Ejfinwig Personal Pref- 
erence Schedujpr (Master*®, 1956, Mon- 
tana Statt^TTniversity, Missoula.) 

Director of study.— Thomas C. Burgess. 
Problem. — To obtain an empirical estimate of 
the validity of the Autonomy and Deference 
subscales of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPP8L using conformity to group 
opinion as the criterion. 

Procedure. — 8ubJect^Bl male and 1» female 
volunteer college students from elementary 
psychology' classes, were tested for conformity 
in groups of 4, using a modification of Crotch- 
field’s procedure and of Aseh’a stimulus lines. 
Subjects were led to believe that each was the 
last to* judge the length of stimulus lines, and 
were given Infi%|ination about what the first 
three inembers of the group bad said. 8’s con- 
formity score was the number of times his 




responses erred toward the response which 
,he had been told other group n^flfthers had 
made. 

+9 

Major Findings . — The correlation between con- 
formity behavior In the experimental situation 
and the Autonomy subecale of the BPP8 
was —.54. The correlation between conform- 
ity and adores on the deference subscate of 
EPP8 Was .17 (not Agntflcant at .05 lefel). 
The data also indicated significant positive 
correlation! of conformity scores with Kur- 
durance (.39), Abasement (.33), and Doml- 
nance (.80} . No other subscales showed a 
significant correlation with conformity 
scores. 

Golding, Grace Jesbop. An Investiga- 
tion of the Relationship Between- Mental 
Ability Profiles and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment of Elementary 8chool Children. 
(Master’s, 1956, The Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs.) 

Directors of study .— William Blakely, Joseph 
Royce. 

Problem.— fa Investigate the relationship be- 
tween the mental ability profile, slid scholastic 
achievement of elementary achool children, 
lb the hope that the feasibility of the tech- 
nique of profile analysis as a method of Indi- 
cating differential ability patterns might be 
evaluated. How widely do the ability patterns 
of children of the same Intelligence level (100 
IQ) differ) Are these differing ability pro- 
filea reflected In differential achievement) To- 
what extent doea It seem profitable to tiyat 
these profllea aa patterns rather than discrete 
scores) 

Procedures. — Product-moment .correlation co- 
efficients between two achievement test scores 
and the five composite factors of the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Test subscores were 
computed. (The achievement tests were the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, the Cali- 
fornia Arithmetic Test and the California 
Reading Teat.) One hundred children were 
selected from five elementary schools in 8a n 
Bernardino County, Calif., aa sampling popu- 
lation. IQ 85-105-; 81 boys. 4» girls, rffa. 
Major rin4ingi.—(l) Coefficients IndlcjfwMa 
significant positive relationship between each 
of the sobtests of the P.M.A. battery and the 
achievement test In arithmetic. The Index 
met 1 percent standard. (2) Coefficients In- 
dicated a significant positive relationship be- 
tween reading achievement and P.M.A. and 
subtea ta described as verbal, perception, 
reasoning and number. (Twelve other major 
finding* are Included.) A , Meet analysis 
showed a difference between the means of pro- 
file seta significant at the- one percent level. 
Most Interesting generalisation : In aoch a 
homogeneous group there are not only differen- 
tial profiles bat also large numbers of average 
children. 
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Gooorr, Darwin J. The Diagnostic 
Uses of the Reading Testa of the Stanford 
Blnet Intelligence Scale. (Master’s, 
l tah State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Logan.) 

Director of ,tudy. — Arden Frandsen. 
Problcm.--To determine the usefulness Of the 
Heading Teat, Item 3. Lerel X. of the 8 tan- 
ford- Blnet Intelligence Scale, Form I,, in diag- 
nosing reading errors and dlubllltlea, and in 
determining the quality of an Individual's 
reading ability. The problems: (1) To deter- 
mine how accurately the one-paragraph test 
will diagnose disabilities. (2> To evaluate 
the quality of oral rending of each child. (S) 

To evaluate the comprehension of the ma- 
terial rend by each child. (4) To compare 
the diagnostic v^lue of this one-paragraph 
test with a longer, standardised reading test, 
by determining correlation coefficients between 
the two tosts. 

Procedure,. A total of 155 students were 
used, ranging^) age from 6 through 11 years 
•and made up tif all students from one of tbe’'\ 
clasgrooins at each level. The validating test 
selected along with the Blnet card was the 
' 0,,roor « Oral Reading Test, Form A, by John 
V. Gilmore. 

Mnlor Findingt — The rorrrUtions between 
. the two tests show a moderately high to high 
relationship between the two tests. It Is as- 
, snmed that the Blnet paragraph yields valid 
measure of a child's oral reading ability within 
certain limits when It Is compared with the 
longer Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

Gordon, Carol E.. A Study of Treads 
Jn Scholastic Prediction Data at the Utfl- 
verslty of Utah. (Master’*, 1957, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. ) 

Director of sfarfy.— Frank's. Jex. 

Problem.— A followup atudy of prevlons pre- 
diction research at the University of Utah to 
Investigate the years 1850 through 1854 as to :„ 
(1) What is happening to the first-quarter 
grade point average which was found by pre- 
vious Investigators to be an adequate cri- 
terion of college achievement ! (2) What la 
ppenlng to the level and variability of the 
predictors, l.e., the Cooperative Achievement 
Teats and high school grade-point averages! 

(3) What is happening to the relative weights 
of Jhe predictors hi contributing to the mnl- 
.tlple correlation with first-quarter grade-point 
averages J (4) How do the data computed for 
this study compare with similar research for 
the previous 6-year period! 

Procedure. The Cooperative Achievement 
Teat scores and high school grade-point aver- 
•sea were recorded for random saipples of 100 
freshman students for each of the years 1850, 
1851, 1852. 1858, and 1854. Means, standard 
deviations, correlation coefficients, and mul- 
tiple correlations were computed on the basts 
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°f aooree, using the first-quarter grade- 
point averages as the criterion of academic 
success. These statistics were then compared 
to those for the years 1845 through 1848. 
Jta/or rinding,.— <i) It appears that the 
University of Utah's use of high school grade- 
point averages. Cooperative English test 
scores, and Cooperative Natural 'science scores 
ta it < prediction formula continues to be the 
best combination of variables availably More- 
over, the use of these variables Increases the 
predictability, of future academld^miccess to 
•n extent which Justifies the time consumed 
in arriving at predicted grade-polnt averages 

t0 J ?!'!! ,tudent * < 2 > Increased attention 
should be given to differential prediction of 
men and women students since women appear 
to be considerably more predictable In their 
academic performance at the University of 
Ltmb than do men. 

Grant, Robert Gaines. A Q-Tech- 
ulque Study of Characteristics of the 
Hypothetical “Ideal” Coljpge Graduate. 
(Ph. D., 1956, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City.) 

Director of study — Gerald H. Shore. 
Problem.— To identify some specific attributes, 
chiefly noolnteilectlve, which might character- 
ise a hypothetical Ideal college graduate: to 
find apectfic arena of agreement and disagree- 
ment between' Individual, and/or professional 
groups (members of a university faculty and 
executives fh business and Industry) as to 
heir concept, of this ideal; and to appraise 
the appropriateness of Stephenson’, (^method 
ology for the study. 

Procedure,. The primary instrument for the 
, “ T ^ t 5* ,l0D w “» «*a*d on Masiow'a portrayal 
of aelf-actu allsing people.” The "trait uni- 
verse," consisting of 80 items concerning at- 

[ * Dd b * h,Wor * 1 attributes, was 

administered on an Individual basis to 6 fac- 

“!7>. ,U ^ U from raob of 3 •<»‘iemlc divisions 
of the Unlver.lty.of Utah (business, education, 
and engineering) ; and to 0' Salt Lake City 
business executive*, making a total of 24 aub- 
Jecta Their instructions, basically, were to 
perform a Q-aort with the statements by rank 
ing them In approximately normal distribution 
on an 11 Point scale (0 to 10). so as to ch.rac 
lerise their concepts of an Ideal college gradu- 
ate. The 24 Q-sorta were in tercor related, and 

*“* Jy * 1 * ® f the Matrix resulted In the 
Identtflcatloa of four factors. 

Mmf^indingr—d) It appear, possible to 
devls# explicit descriptive statements which 
«n be need to define operationally a concept 
such as that of the hypothetical ideal college 
graduate. (2) The statements appeared to 
identify certain anas of agreement between 
Individuals and gronpe. They did . not indi- 
cate much disagreement, but many did iden- 
tify differences between Individual* and groups 
In the relative importance of some character- 
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iatics of this ideal over others. (8) Q-method- 
ology appears to offer a means whereby the 
second purpose c*n be accomplished. This 
technique permits intensive analysis of a 
rather broad concept, many aspects of which 
are qualitative in nature. (4) A considerable 
diversity exists between members of the Uni- 
versity of Utah faculty and $*lt Lake City 
business executives as to characteristics they 
believe -should be fostered in college students. 

Grimes,* Jessee W. Age EH^eVimina- 
tion in Intelligence Tests. (Raster’s, 
1N56, Utah State University of Agricul- 
lure and Applied Science, Logan.) 

Director of study. — Arden Frandsen. 

Problem . — To provide a better understanding 
of the Kublmann-FiDch and the Davls-Eelt* 
Games Intelligence Tests and to evaluate their 
usefulness as tools in the elementary school. 
Procedure. — The Kuhlmann-Finch Intelli- 
gence Test, the Davls-Eells Games Intelligence 
Test, and the Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills were administered to 56 5th-grade stu- 
dents. Also, the WISC was administered to 
a control group <28)*hf the 56 subjects. Cor- 
relations were computed between the intelli- 
gence test scores, the grade equivalent on each 
achievement test, and also the median grade 
equivalents. 

Major Findings. — (1) In every measure of 
achievement, the Kuhlmann-Finch yielded 
higher coefficient of correlations than did the 
Davls-Eells. However, a t-test of significance 
Indicates that the difference between the cor- 
relations was significant. (2) Both -tests 
proved a valid measure of intelligence by 
correlating significantly with the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. (3) Although 
no statistical significance was obtained, a 
significant trend showed that the Kuhlmann- 
Finch was a better predictor of achievement 
at this 5th-grade level. 

Hale, Lucille. Evaluation Study of 
the Aptitude Testing Program in Algebra 
and Geometry for Predicting Probable 
Success in Algebra and Geometry. ( Mas- 
ter’s, 1957, The University of Akron, 
Ohio. ) 4 

Director of study.— William I. Painter. 

Problem. — To evaluate the aptitude testing 
program In algebra and geometry for predict- 
ing the probable success In those subjects, 
directed by the following questions: (1) Is 
there a significant degree of relationship be- 
tween" aptitude test scores and achievement 
scores? (2) Should intelligence test scores 
also be considered as a factor? (3) Can the 
counselor be reasonably accurate In predict- 
ing probable success or failure from algebra 
and geometry aptitude test scores? 

Procedures. — Techniques used: (1) lows 

Aptitude Teats in algebra and geometry. <*) 


The teacher's marks ; In addition, achievement 
tests at the end of the first semester. (8) 
Results from the aptitude tests, achievement* 
tests, teacher's marks, and IQ tests. (4> 
These data were used in product-moment cor- 
relations, multiple correlations, and partial 
correlations. 

Major Findings . — To insure any high degree 
of success in predicting probable achievement 
in algebra and geometry several tools should 
be used. The predictive value of the aptitude 
tests alone was not nearly so effective as when 
used in combination with IQ test scores ; but 
even used alone, they are better than using no 
dcvicq ft all. 

Hall, Raymond W. A Research Paper 
Presented to the SuiwrviaorH and Em 
ployees of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Fort Bayard. (1958, New 
Mexico Western College. Silver City.) 
Director of study . — Gladys Bookman. 

Problem . — To determine, by use .of the atti- 
tude survey, the type of supervision at the 
hospital under study, whether autocratic or 
democratic; its strength and Its wcakne**** ; 
and the area needing improvement. 

Procedures . — A two question, multiple-choice 
questionnaire (composed of objective items re 
lated to the respondents* attitudes towards 
their jobs, the agency, their fellow worker*, 
and their supervisors) was designed for line 
and staff supervisors and employees. The sur- 
veys, taken from the Southern California re- 
port, Factors Influencing Organisational Ef- 
fectiveness, by Comrey, Phlffner, and High, 
had been revised by the Veterans’ Admlnistrn 
tion Hospital, Saginaw, Mich., and were then 
further modified to meet the needs of the 
supervisory situation at the hospital under 
study. 

if a/or Finding*.— The employees had a feeling 
of group unity, believed that they should act 
as a group/ and seemed to have a feeling of 
"togetherness." They indicated a definite 
pride in their work group and preferred to 
work with this group rather than with other 
groups at the hospital. The employees fur- 
ther Indicated a definite lack of participation 
In group meetings and conferences and seemed 
to feel that conferences were a one-sided af 
fair, with the supervisor doing all the talk 
Ing wbMe employees listened. 

Hammond, Marjorie. A Measure of 
Attitude* Held by "Successful” Students 
In the College of Engineering at The Ohio 
State University. ( 1958, College of Engi- 
neering, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus.) 

Director of study. —H. B. Pepinsky. 

Problem . — To determine whether survivors of 
a 5-year curriculum lo the College of Engi- 
neering are most likely to he those students 
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who are able to conform to the re March and 
development expectancies of- the college ; Le.. 
whether students who are easily reoriented are 
more likely to succeed than students who are 
not. 

Procedure*. — Subject* were 47 students In the 
College of Engineering who in 195S bed taken 
the Occupational Attitude Rating Scales as 
freshmen In engineering, and who in 1958 had 
attained senior rank or better. They were ad- 

I ministered a retest of the OAKS under super- 
vision. and the t-test of significance was ap- 
plied to determine differences between the stu- 
dents* mean raw scores in 1953 and their 
mean raw scores in 1958. Additional subjects 
were five administrators in the College of En- 
gineering who took the OARS In 1958. play- 
I Ing the role of a typical engineering student as 
fhey saw him. A random sample wai drawn 
from the answer sheets of students who had 
taken the OARS in 1953 and had entered the 
College of Engineering, but had not survived. 
The t-test of significance was applied to deter- 
mine differences between survivors and %on- 
survivors. survivors and administrators as of 
! 1958, and survivors as of 1958 and adminis- 

trators. 

Major Finding*.- Statistically significant 
changes in attitude had occurred in the group 
of 47 survivors of the 5-year period, and the 
total group could be divided Into two sub- 
groups on the basis of vocational choice on 
the retest. Those planning research and de- 
velopment, or related careers (N-35), had 
come to value more highly self -expresalon and 
recognition, and less highly money and struc- 
tured situations. Those planning sales, man- 
agement, or teacher careers (N-12) had al- 
tered their values in the same ways, but in 
addition had a greater concern for people. 
There seem to l>e grounds for Inferring thst 
students who survived the 5-year curriculum 
in the College of Engineering did learn to 
conform to expectancies of the college, and 
that those expectancies were largely centered 
on research and development. In the process, 
those students who survived reoriented them- 
selves significantly. 

Hansmeier, Thomas William. A 
Study of the Relationship Between j 
Twelfth-Grade Performance on the Iowa ' 
Tests of Educational Development and 
Freshman in College Grade-Point Index. 
(Master’*, 1957, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls.) 

Director of $tudg.— Gordon Rhum. 

Problem . — To Investigate the usefulness of the 
Iowa Testa of Educational Development In 
predicting first-year college achievement at 
Iowa 8tate Teachers College, and the specific 
ways In which the test scores could be utilised 
by I.8.T.C. officials responsible for admissions 
and counseling ; and to explore certain later* 
relationships among a number o t variables, 

l 


Including both high school and college fresh- 
man indexes. 

Procedure a. — The population was the 1,252 
I.8.T.C. freshmen in the fall of 1954. The 
selected sample of 401 was composed of those 
who were: (1) single, (2) nonveteran, (3) 
graduated from high school in 1954, and <4> 
enrolled In college for the first time. 

Major Finding *. — (l) Composite score ou the 
Iowa Testa of Educational Development wa* 
the beet single predictor of college grades ; th#* 
r was .711. (2) A substantial degree of re- 

lationship existed between college grades and 
each of the Individual testa. (3) The sum of 
the scores of the three reading tests of the 
ITED battery correlated .657 with ITED com 
poaite score. (4) Percentile rank in high 
school graduating class yielded an r of .657 
when correla te<b against college grade point 
index. (5) Of the six Placement test meas- 
ures. the best predictor of college success was 
total score on the Xelaon-Denny Reading Teat. 
It yielded an r of .620 when correlated against 
freshmen grade index. Of the 18 predictive 
variables employed in the present study, the 
A.C.E. Examination. Q-score, was least useful 
It correlated only .382 with college grades. 
(6) In general, the high school Indexes— grade 
ITED scores and percentile rank in high school 
class Were more blosely related to college 
academic success than were college Placement 
Test scores. f7) Of the objective testa em- 
ployed In the present study, those reflecting 
reading proficiency were the best predictors 
of college .success. (8) The best prediction 
of college success was achieved by combining 
ITED composite score and percentile rank in 
high school graduating class. This combina- 
tion correlated .768 with first-year college 
achievement. ( 9 X The ITED composite score- 
eollege grade point correlation of .711 was 
increased to R’a of only .717 and .712 by add! 
tlon of total scores on the Nelson-Denny Read 
lng Test and A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion, respectively. 

Habdie, James F. ( Jn. The Use of 
Faculty Ratings, Peer Ratings, and Self- 
Rating in the Appraisal of Seminary 
Students. (Master’s, 1957, University of 
Texas, Austin.) , • 

Director of Royal B. Kmbrr«. 

Problem.— To analyse the Faculty, Peer, and 
Self-ratings of theological seminary juniors 
on three traits considered important to success 
in the ministry, and to study the relation of 
these ratings to a number of scores derived 
from measures used in selection and counsel- 
ing students. The subjects were students who 
entered the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Astln, Ter., In September 1964. 
Procedures.— Twenty-six students were ranked 
three faculty judges, their classmates, and 
thamaalves on three carefully described traits : 

(1) Acadsatc Potential. (2) Reliability, and 
(•) Pasters! Qualifications. The objective 
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measures used were the Miller Analogies Test, 
the Diagnostic Reading Test, the Minnesota 
Multi phasic Personality Inventory, the GuU- 
ford Inventories of Factors 8TDCR and 
GAMIN, and the Allport-Vernon-Llndsey 
Study of Values. Statistics utilised were 
Pearson r, Fisher «, Rank Order correlation, 
and the t and P tests. 

Major Finding*. — Ratings made in the fall 
with an open scale rather than rank order 
produced reliable agreement only with Traft 1. 
Trait ratings were badly contaminated by the 
reliable Academic Potential rating and It was 
necessary to establish global Faculty , and 
Peer ratings. The Self-ratings were distinct 
and were held for Academic Potential, Relia- 
bility, and Pastoral Qua 1 Idea tions. Corre- 

lations of scores on the Miller Analogies 
Test with Faculty. Peer, and Self ratings of 
Academic Potential were .05, .69, and .03, re- 
spectively. The 10 strongest men were com- 
pared with the 10 weakest men in terms of 
scores on the various tests and inventories, 
showing a tendency foy men viewed as strong 
by faculty and peers (In close agreement) to 
appear more theologically inclined (high 
MAT, high DRT, high Religious Value, low 
scores on Guilford 8, R, and G). „ 

Harper, Wood Thomas. The Reliabil- 
ity and Validity of the Texas Occupa- 
tional Interest Analyter AVhen Used 
With High School Students. (Master’s, 
1958, University of Texas, Austin.) 
Director of study.— Royal B. Rmbree. 

Problem . — To investigate the effectiveness 
with which the Texas Occupational Interest 
Analyser (TOIA) could be used with boys and 
girls in the 10th and 12th grades. Subjects 
were several hundred boys and girls in the 
secondary schools of four Texas communities 
during the 1956-57 school year. 

Procedure s. — The Occupations] Interest An- 
alyser (a paired comparison measure with 
separate forms for males and females) was 
given to the subjects along with the Kuder 
Preference Record (Vocational). The two 
principal facets of the study were: (1) In- 
vestigation of the split-half reliability of the 
TOIA as used with high school boys and girls ; 
and (2) comparison of TOIA scales with logi- 
cally related scales of the Kuder Preference 
Record. Principal statistics used were Pearson 
r, Fisher s, 'Spearman-Brown formula, and t 
and f testa for comparing the mean scores 
made by boys and girls In the 10th and 12th 
grades. 

Major Finding $. — (i) Few significant differs 
ences were found between lOth-grade and 
12th -grade samples within each sex, but the 
conventional sex differences la Interest were 
found. There was little difference between 
sexes with regard to interest in language 
occupations. (2) Corrected split-half relia- 
bility coefficients (averaged by s across four 


groups) ranged from .53 to .70. The language 
scale was least reliable and the art and 
scientific scales were most reliable. Scales 
Included only 20 Items esch. Coefficients were 
slightly higher with seniors than with sopho- 
mores. (8) Internal analysis Indicated that 
the TOIA scales were quite separate and die 
tlnct in terms of the scores of these high 
school students. (4) Correlations between 
TOIA scales and logically related Kuder scale* 
(averaged by a across four groups) ranged 
from 142 for People-Social Service to .64 for 
Scientific-Scientific. The mean r for the six 
scales was .54. 

Harris, Yeuell Y. and Arthur A. 
Doix The Differential Aptitude Test 
Battery as a Tool for Counseling High 
School Students Who May Attend the 
University of Hawaii. (1058, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu.) 

Problem.— To establish the applicability of 
the DATB as predictor of academic success at 
the University of Hawaii ; to enrich. Improve, 
and encourage sound counseling of high school 
youth In college planning; to demonstrate to 
local guidance and administrative personnel 
the values of a longitudinal approach In meet- 
ing a familial problem ; and to serve as a 
source of Ideas for further more elaborate 
studies. 

Procedure*. — Data were collected from the 
files of University of Hawaii and Roosevelt 
High 8cbool on 221 applicants for admission 
to the University In spring 1951, aU of whom 
were seniors at Roosevelt. Using a longi- 
tudinal design, DATB taken in 1949, and ACE 
and 08PE taken in 1951, were considered as 
predictors. Criteria included university ac- 
ceptance,. entry, continuance, college grades 
as of spring 1952, and spring i956. 

Major Finding t.— (1) All DATB except Lan- 
guage Usage— Spelling, were significantly re- 
lated to college success in first year. Verbal 
Reasoning and Language Usage — Sentences— 
were the best predictors (r .52, .56) of first- 
year grades and of OSPE score (.74, .72). (2) 
Verbal Reasoning (.34), Abstract Reasoning 
(.80), Language Usage — Sentences (.83) and 
08PB (.82) correlated significantly with the 
4-year grade-point average of the 55 students 
who eventually graduated. (3) Those 'who 
were refused admission to the university or 
who were dropped for scholastic reasons had 
lower scores on all psychometrics. In gen- 
eral, the high school students who were ac- 
cepted but did not register, or who entered 
but transferred to other colleges, or discon- 
tinued higher education before graduating, 
were similar psycbometrlcaily to those who 
eventually graduated from the University of 
HawaR. 

Ha sac, Don U. ▲ Manifest Struc- 
ture A n a l yte of 8tadent Information 
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I Files. (Master’s, 1957, Montana 8tate 
I University, Missoula.) 

I Director of $ tudy. — Frank If. duMai. 

I Problems To try out Frank M. duMas* pro- 

I ccdure, manifest structure analyst*, by at- 
I tempting to construct “clustery” and “seg- 
I mental catescale*” from atudent information 
I fliea which would predict academic tucceaa in 
I college. 

I Procedure*. — The development of the scale* 

I was based on biographical information, ACE 
I k cores, and Cooperative English test scores 

I (information routinely, available on students 
I entering Montana State University) from a 
I random sample of 100 freshmen entering fall 
I quarter, 1050. Scaling used procedures de- 
I reloped by duMas and referred to as manifest 
I structure analysis. Ooe “clustery catescale” 
I and one “segmental catescale” were derived 
I from t!\is information using grade-point* aver- 
I age In college as the manifest or criterion 
I variable. Correlations between scale scores 
I aod grade-point average were computed for 
I this group and for two cross-validation Sam- 
i' plea drawn at raudom from the freshman 
I groups of 1051 and 1052. 

I Major Findings. — Correlations between grades 
and the segmental catescale were: .583 for 
\ th * 1950 group; .453 for the 1051 group; 

: -373 for the 1952 group. Correlations 

I between grades and the cluster catescale were : 
.492 for the 1050 group; .302 for the 1951 
group ; and .184 for the 1902 group. These 
r correlation* were sufficiently high to be useful 
! In predicting academic success, and to demon- 
strate the usefulness of biographical data in 
| making these predictions. The study further 
demonstrated the economy and effectiveness 
of manifest structure analysis In the treat- 
ment of this type of data. 

Haywood, Herbert Carlton. Some 
Relationships Between Anxiety Level and 
Ability To Predict the Anxiety Levels of 
Pe^r^ (Master's, 1957, San Diego State 
College, Calif.) 

Director of study .— II U ding B. Carlson. 

Problem.' -To test the hypothesis that anxiety 
level Is Inversely related to ability to predict 
the anxiety levels of peers, and that accuracy 
of prediction of anxiety levels among closely 
associated groups exceeds that of casually 
associated groups. 

Procedure*. — The anxiety questionnaire 

(A.Q.) waa administered to 110 subjects In 
5 groups, representing 6 degrees of closeness 
of association. Each subject ranked other 
members * of his group. The A.Q. was de- 
veloped from items In the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Cali- 
fornia Personality Inventory, The first 
hypothesis was tested by prediction accuracy 
•cores ranked and correlated with the subjects* 
A.Q. scores, and by a chi-square tecbnl fc ln- 
volviug ill subjects la all groups combined. 


The second was tested by ordering the five 
groups according to closeness of association, 
and by arranging the prediction accuracy 
scores in rank order sequency from the highest 
accuracy to the lowest. By means of the 
median sign test, the scores were dichotomised. 
Frequencies were computed for each group. 
Major Finding *. — First hypothesis test: each 
t of the five computed coefficients was positive 
hut none was statistically significant. Second 
hypothesis test : the chi square of 14.52 indi- 
cated differences among the groups significant 
beyond the ,01 level. Some nonlinear rela- 
tionship was indicated between closeness of 
£foup associations and anxiety-prediction ac- 
curacy. The groups with moderate closeness 
of association had significantly higher pre- 
diction accuracy than did the extreme groups. 

IIirt, Michael Leonard. Use of the 
General Aptitude Te«t Battery To De- 
termine Aptitude Changes With Age and 
To Predict Job Performance. (Ph. D., 
1958, University of Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Director of study . — Charles O. Neidt 
Problem . — To determine the relationship be- 
tween age and GATB scores, and to relate 
these to on-the-job performance as a criterion. 
Procedures. — Four hundred subjects were 
aorted into age groups (25 to 34; 35 to 44; 
45 to 54;. 55 and older). GATB and job 
performance were analysed for each group, 
using an analysis of nonlinear regression. 
Major Finding *.— Aptitudes G, V, N, and 8 
were related to age In a curvilinear manner, 
reaching their peak at ages 3?, 31, 32, and 30. 
respectively, and then beginning to decline; 
when the best prediction scheme of the cri 
terion was sought, it was found that only 
aptitude K contributed significantly to pre- 
dicting the variance In the criterion. 

Holler, James Clifford. A Compara- 
tive Study of the Tested Abilities of 
Freshmen Entering John Carroll Univer- 
sity In 1952 and 1956. (Undergraduate 
Thesis, 1967, John Carroll University, 
University Heights, Ohio. ) 

Problem.' — To compare the ability of entering 
freshinen at John Carroll University in 1956 
with entering freshmen at the same university 
in 1952. 

Procedures.— * Both groups were administered 
similar tests, the 1952 class taking the ACE 
test and the 1956 class the SCAT. The com- 
parison was made by administering the t-test 
qt reliable differences. 

Major Finding*.— (1) the 1956 entering fresh- 
man dais at John Carroll University waa sig- 
nificantly different from the 1952 freshman 
class In tested ability at the 15-percent level 
of confidence. (2) The percentile rank of the 
1956 dass was also higher than the national 
mean for entering coUege freshmen ; however, 
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the English mechanics and reading test results 
of the 1956 class fell below the national mean, 
but the 1956 class appeared proficient in 
mathematic*. 

Jordt, Gertrude Barnes. The Kor- 
st-hach as hd Objective insure of Ad- 
justment and its Relationship to Aca- 
tiemic Achievement. (Master’s, 1057, 
San Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of study . — Wolcott (\ Treat. 

Problem , — The relation of adjustment ns 
measured by the Group Rorschach to academic 
achievement. 

Procedure a. -The Group Rorschach was ad- 
ministered to two groups of student* at San 
Diego State College ^elected by faculty mem 
her* as unusually well adjusted or poorly ad- 
justed to college life. A statement Identifying 
the personality of the “Ideal’* student was 
agreed upon from which students were rated. 
The Rorschach records were scored “Wind” 
and the adjustment ratings were compared 
with faculty ratings of adjuatnient. GPA, and 

, ACE scores by use of the chi-square technique. 
The degree of relationship between the var! 
ablea waa determined from the contingency 
coefficient when the chi-square revealed a 
significant aasodatton. 

*tajo< Findings - There Is q* significant re 
iationship between the abstinent rating* 
obtained from the I nspect ion ^Rorschach and 
those from faculty ratings The faculty rat- 
ings are strongly associated with academic 
standing (GPA), while the Rorschach ratings 
are not. The Inspection Rorschach, used 
purqfy as a quantitative tool for “objectively” 
evaluating the Group Rorschach, has no valid- 
,f >\ measuring adjustment ; nor is the oh 
tntned measure of adjustment significantly 
related to academic achievement. 

Keetch, Eloise Marine, a Study of 
the Motivational, Attitudinai, and Inter- 
est Patterns of Student* Enrolled in the 
Academic Year. Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, 1957-58. (Master**, 1958, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. ) 

^ DiVec tor of study . — F. B. Jex. 

Problem . — To analyse and compare the rewulta 
of three instruments of measurement which 
were administered to 53 male students in 
the Academic Year Institute on the University 
of Utah campus in September 1957 : the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Procedures. The t ratio technique waa em- 
ployed to determine the significance of ob- 
served differences in the mean Academic Year 
Institute scores, and mean scores for varldus 
comparison groups. Existing relationships 
among certain scores obtained by the study 
group were expressed as Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficients. 


Major Findings . — (l) Mathematic* science 

teachers, as viewed by themselves, differ in 
their needs aa compared to the average college 
male. (2) The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and the Edwards Personal Pref- 
- yrcnce Schedule do not measure the same 
v phases of personality. (8) The students in 
th <* Academic Tear Institute have a broad 
tleld of Interests. < 4 ) The educational phllos 
ophy of the students In the Academic Year 
Institute la more “progressive" than tradl 
tlonnl. hut It la not aa “progressive" aa that 
<>f the topical secondary achool teacher. 

Kimbi.e, Elmir B. The Beintioiiahip 
Between Scores on the Henuiou Nelaou 
Test of Mental Ability aud the Socltt- 
economlc Status of the Families of 3-n 
Eighth-Grade Pupils, Wayne Junior High 
School, Wayne Township, N.J. (Mas 
ter'a, 1057, Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N.J.) 

IHrector 0 } stud,.— Orpha M. I*. Luta. ^ 

Problem. To determine the relationship tie 
tween the socioeconomic atatua of the families 
aa determined by the Index of Status Charac 
terlatlca. and the Intelligence of the children 
aa measured by the Uenmon-Nelaon Teat of 
Mental Ability, of S41 eighth-grade pupils Jn 
Itecember 1966. 

Procedure,. — The IlentnonNWson Teat of Men- 
tal Ability waa administered by teachers to’ 
eighth-grade pupils. The Index of Status 
Characteristic! by Warner. Meeker, and Kells 
waa the rating scale used to determine the 
socioeconomic' atatua of the families. The 
characteristics used to determine the aocio- 
-eeonomle level were the -occu|Mitlon of the 
father, the education of the father, and the 
dwelling area of the family. Each charac- 
teristic waa rated on a seven-point scale from 
high to low. The dwelling areas were ap 
praised by the Investigator, using the findings 
of a real estate specialist. Kaoh of the three 
characteristics was weighted according to di 
rectlous given by Warner. Meeker, and Eells. 

The relationship lietween the Intelligent* of 
the pupils and the socioeconomic atatua of 
their families waa determined by calculating 
the coefficient of correlation. 

ilafor Findlngt . — The result, showed a poal- 
rive, though not high, relationship between 
the wore* on the Henmon-Neiaon 'Testa of 
Mental Ability of the children and the aoclo. 
economic status of the families Ns determined 
by the Index of 8tatus Characteristics. Tbe 
median Henmon-Nelaon IQ scorps were pro 
greaaively higher with each higher soclo 
economic level. There was, however, con 
alderablo overlapping of Intelligence scores 
among the various levels of socioeconomic 
atatua. 

• Knapp, Hohut Richard. Cvinpariaou 
Between power and Thue-Llmit Intelll- 
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fence Test Performance of Mexican and 
American Subjects. {Masters, 1958, San 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of study .— Robert C. Harrison. 
/*roft/r»n.- To teat the hypothesis that th< 
difference between intelllfence teat scores ob 
tained under speed condition* as opposed to 
jvower condition* would be greater for Mexi- 
can Immigrant subject* than for native-born 
American subject*. 

Procedure*. Two sample* of 100 subjects 
each were obtained, one of adult, male, Mexi- 
can visa applicants, and the other of adult, 
male, job applicants at Ryan Aeronautical 
Company. Subjects were given the Cat tell 
Culture Free Intelligence Test Each cultural 
sample was divided into two group*. 

yajor Finding *. — Although both the Mexican 
and American subject* scored higher under 
power conditions than under speed conditions, 
ti^ difference was significantly greater for 
>e Mexicau* than for the American*. The 
greater difference between the speed and power 
scores of the Mexicans could be attributed 
more teuably to cultural rather than intellec- 
tual difference between the sample*, yet a real 
Intellectual difference was revealed. The 
I tower speed order of presentation resulted in 
significantly higher score* than the speed- 
|K>wer order. 

KOU.METER. Ixn-js A. The Relation- 
ship Between Children’s Drawings and 
Ortain Other Aspects of Their Develop- 
ment. <I*h. D.. 1957. University of Ore- 
gon, Portland.) 

IHrrrtor of 

Major Findtngt.—An analjr*). of the derree 
to which a child’, reading achievement, per- 
sonal hocIh I adjuitment. and Intelligence 
might be reflected In hla drawing development. 

I.A8S, Lawre.xce P. The Vaifie of the 
Anderson Chemistry Test for Predicting 
Success iu College Science Courses. 
(Master’s, 1058, University of Utah. Salt 
Lake City.) 

Director of study.— F. It. Jeg. 

f'roblem.^-To determine the value of the An- 
derson Chemistry Teat at Aurora (Nebr.) 

High School for predicting success in college 
Hcieuce. 

Procedure. Basic scholastic data were se- 
cured from the high school record for the 
nample of 84 chemistry student*, who had 
i ahem the Anderson Chemistry Teef in the 
year* 1952 through 1956. A questionnaire 
M *°t to the Individual* provided the name of 
the college attended, science course taken, and 
permission to use the grade Mimed. ' The 
college registrar verified the student’s science 
grade and furnished the grading system for hla 
institution. Moan*, standard deviations. 


Pearson product-moment correlations, and a 
multiple correlation were computed on the 
basis of this information. 

Major Finding*.— (1) When the Anderson 
Chemistry Te*t scores were correlated with 
the first semester college science grades, the 
relationship was not significant enough to be 
4ised by Itself for the prediction of college 
science success, although the results *were 
comparable to the correlations found between 
science achievements test* and first quarter 
science grades by other investigators. (2) 
The best single predictor of success In college 
science available to the Aurora High# School 
senior wag found to be the level of academic 
performance as indicated in a 4-year high 
school grade-point average (r — .586) ; (3) The 
high school grade-point average and Anderson 
Chemistry Test scores were combined In mul- 
tiple regression form to predict college sci- 
ence grades (R-.607. (4) The least valuable 

variable for the prediction of college science 
success was the Intelligence quotient. (5) In 
a further analysis of the data, high school 
grade- point averages. Intelligence quotients, 
and Anderson Chemistry Test score* consti- 
tuted a multiple cutoff approach to predicting 
success in first-semester college science. 

A summary of the results indicated that 
three-fourths of those predicted to succeed In 
college science were successful, while only one 
third of those predicted to fail, succeeded. 

Lau, Lawrence Sechler. An Inquiry 
Info the Relationship of Tested Abilities 
»nd Scholastic Achievement ( Under- 
graduate Thesis, 1957, John Carroll Uni- 
versity, University Heights, Ohio.) 

Director of study .— Walter 8. Nosal. 

Problem. — To determine to what degree tested 
abilities correlate with scholastic achievement 
for 4 years, and to discover if test ratings are \ f 
correlated more highly with success in certain 
major fields of study t&sn In other areas. 
Procedure#. The population sampled con- 
sisted entirely of 1956 John Carroll University 
graduates for which American Council on Ed- 
ucation Psychological Examination total 
score*, grade-point averages, and major field 
of concentration were available. Of the 241 
graduates, complete record* were available for 
142. The graduating class was divided into 
graduates of social science, natural science, 
and business administration. The differences 
between means were tested by t- tests of sig- 
nificance for unmatched groups. 

Major Finding *. — There was no correlation 
significantly greater than aero. For major 
fields of concentrations, the correlation was 
0.380 with sociology and 0.020 with liberal 
art*. Other correlation* were : history, 0.064 ; 
•denes, 0.079; accountlng,qg.058 ; and busi- 
ness, 0.059. Grade-point average means 
ranged from 1.51 for sociology to 2.03 for 
liberal arts. None of the averages were sig- 
nificantly different from each other. 
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Lawbhae, Doit can Allen, a Replica- 
tion and Extension of an Internal Analy- 
sis of the Personal Judgment Scale. 
(Master’s, 1958, University of Texas, 
Austin.) 

Director of »tydy.— Royal B. Embre*. 

Problem . — A replication and extension of the 
methodological study by J. Dawkins of the 
Peraonal Judgment Scale developed by p. 
Dawklna. The Personal Judgment 8cale 
(PJR) was a 50-word adjectival checklist 
which followed the Bills pattern but used 
only positive words. It was given to 2.500 
freshmen at the University of Texas In Sett- 
tember 1053. ' 

Procedure*. — The PJSebyslsts of 50 positive 
trait words, to which ratings from 1 (Not at 
All) to 5 (Extremely) mast be made in three 
sets: (1) I Am; (2) How Mach Do I LikeT; 
and (3) Ought To Be. Scores derived from 
the measure are Self-concept (SC), Self, 
acceptance (8A), Super-ego (SB), and Dis- 
crepancy (SE-8C). In. the present Investi- 
gation. conditions were carefully replicated 
around a sample of 200 for reliability and 
interact correlations. A further replication 
was made of an additional 200 for purposes 
of Interset correMUona. The principal sta- 
tistics used Included t and F testa, Pearson r, 
Fisher *, and- the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Uojor finding*. — (l) Corrected split-half 
reliability coefficients for the replicated sample 
conformed closely to those reported by J. 
Dawkins. The r’s for Self-concept, Self- 
acceptance, 8uper-ego, and Self-super Ego Dis- 
crepancy were all higher In the replication and 
above .90. ( 2 ) The Interrelationships among 

the various Self-structure ratings continued 
to be very consistent with those found In the 
flrst Investigation. (3) Certain composite re- 
sults suggest the following conclusions: The 
correlation between 8C and both SA and SE 
was higher for females thaw for males ; the 
correlation between SC and 8A ratings wan 
about .60 ; the correlation between 8C and 8B 
ratings was about .55. 8C and D ratings were 
negatively correlated and the 8E rating had 
much to do with the discrepancies. (4) Re- 
sults of the J. Dawkins study and this present 
Investigation tend to support the reliability 
and construct validity of the Personal Judg- 
ment Scale. 

Levt, Jerome. Reducing the Language 
Complexity of the Study of Values: A 
Revision. (Pb. D., 1950, University of 
Denver, Colo.) -* 

Director of study. — John F. Conger. 


Procedures. — Subject ‘-population consisted of 
157 Air Force enlisted men at Lowry Air 
Force Base. Each was given three tests: 

* m 1 Allport Revision, the Levy modifica- 
tion, and the Diagnostic Reading T*«t. Analy- 
ses of variance and Pearson ‘TV employed. 
Major finding*.— (1) The Levy modification 
repreaenta a parallel form of the 1051 scale for 
those who possess s vocabulary level adequate 
to deal with the 1951 scale. (2) The media- 
cation likewise represent* a more valid form 
of the Scale of Values for low verbal people. 

Lewis, Rot Deane. Some Factors As- 
sociated With Perseverance in the Field 
of Education as Measnrcd by the Minne- 
sota Muttlphadc Personality Inventory. 
(Master’s, 1957, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City.) 

Director of afudy.— Reed M. Merrill. 

Problem. To determine and describe some 
characteristics of persons who consider the 
Held of education aa a profession (and subse- 
quently persist In that field to various levels 
of professional advancement) by considering 
their responses and response patterns on the 
Minnesota Mnltiphatle Personality Inventory. 
Procedure*.— A total of 124 students In a Uni 
veralty of Utah lntroductlon-to-educatlou 
course between Jsnusry 1. 1953. and June 1, 
1953, comprised the sample. '"They were di- 
vided Into atx groups by sex and by level of 
. Perseverance in the field of education. The 
mean MMPI scores of the group* were com- 
pared to determine whether any difference* 
existed. The differences were then described, 
with recommendations for their Interpreta- 
tion In view of their statistical significance 
In addition, the basic profiles of each group 
wer* noted nod described. 

Major Finding — The most outstanding dlf- 
ference was on the Mf scale between male 
teachers and male nonteachers with a degree 
to “education, the teacher* obtaining mnch 
higher score* (9.7 scale points) than the non- 
teachers. The male teachers obtained higher 
•cale scores on the Ma scale than did the 
nonteachers with education degrees, and they 
alao exhibited higher L score* than either rnf 
the other two male group*. The male doiK 
teachers with degrees in education obtained ' 
lower mean scores on the Pa and 8c scale* 
than did the males who completed the intro- 
ductory coarse in education but did not com- 
plete the requirements for a degree in educa- 
tion. Female* who persevered to the field of 
education longer obtained higher mean MMPf. 








Problems — (1) To teat a modification or re* 
vialon of th# A 11 port* Vernon Scale of Valuea 
In which language facility playt a leea im- 
portant role in determining acoree. (2) To 
demonstrate the congruence of such a revi- 
sion with the 1951 Revision of the Allport- 
Vernon 8cale. 


the lowest score* on these two scales were 
obtained by tboae who did not complete a" 
degree to education, and the next lowest by 
those who actively taught for a minimum of 
2 year*. Female teachers .obtained slig htly 
lower scores oh the Ha seals than those who 
did not obtain a deg r ee to education. Females 
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who did not ret a degree In education obtained 
slightly lower scores on the Pa scale than did 
the female non teachers with a degree in 
education. 

Lindsay, Francis C, Evaluation of 
the Standford-Blnet Testa Administered 
by" Students in Training at Springfield 
College. (Master’s, 1057, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass.) 

Director* of *tudy.-~ Allen R. Kaynor, C. En- 
gene Morris, and Emery W. Seymour. 

Problem . — To determine the validity of Stan- 
ford-Blnet Testa administered by graduate 
students In Guidance and Personnel Services 
as a part of their training program and also as 
a service to the' public schools of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Procedures. — Since the public school officials 
chose the Otis Tests as criterion measures, ^ 
these scores and the Blnet scores were trails- 
lated Into standard scores for direct compari- 
son. Tests given during the 1904 and 1950 
programs to junior high school pupils were ex- 
amined to determine how closely they related 
to Otis scores. 

Major Finding*, — Overall coefficient was .74, 
considered very high In the light of the criter- 
ion (Otis) used. For the flrtt half of teeters* 
experience the r was .00, and for the last half, 
.80. This higher correlation was verified by 
plotting both Otis and Blnet standard scores 
for each tester on a graph where tapering off 
of differences could he visually verified. Over- 
all conclusion was that even the early teats 
could be accepted by the public school officials, 
although Increased training brought the 
Blneta more in line with the Otises. That this 
is not necessarily desirable was recognised bat 
was considered extraneous in light of the 
purposes of the study. 

Litteell, Robert T. Differential 
Characteristics Among 8tudenta Gradu- 
ating From Various Curricular Patterns. 
(Ed. D. f 1957, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln.) 

Director of study.— Charley O Neldt 
Problem. — To evaluate the effectiveness of 
single test scores for advising entering senior 
high school students ia selecting their curric- 
ular patterns; and to propose a statistical 
method for combining scores from several 
testa into a predictive formula indicating the 
most appropriate curricular pattern for a 
student 

Procedure*. — Students who successfully com- 
pleted an j one of seven curricular patterns In 
grades 10, 11, 12 were given battery of testa 
In gradTK) and analysed to see which tests 
differentiated them with respect to curricular 
patterns. 

Major finding*. — Verbal Reasoning, Spelling, 
and Otis Mental Ability Teat scores ware the 


best discriminations among 12 tests ad- 
ministered. 

Loser, LeNora Lillian. The Predic- 
tion of Academic Success From Ninth- 
Grade Achievement Records. (Master’s, 
1957, University of Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Director of etudg . — F. B. Jex. 

Problem . — To investigate the following fac- 
tors: (1) the relative value of ninth-grade 
achievement test scores, mental test scores, 
grade-point average, and chronological age as 
predictors of first-quarter grade-point average 
at the University of Utah; (2) th,e relative 
value of each of these variables for predicting 
4-year high school grade-polot average; (S) 
the optimum combination of these variables 
for predicting each of these criteria; (4) the 
Implications for the high school guidance pro- 
gram of the kinds of data developed in this 
study. 

Procedure *. — This study included 475 stu- 
dents. .Correlations were made between tbs 
two criteria of University of Utah first- 
quarter grade-point average and 4-year high 
school grade-point average with the following 
variables: (1) scores do the Kuhlmann- 

Anderson Intelligence Test, >2) total and sub- 
test scores from -the California Achievement 
Test, (3) grade-point average for the ninth 
grade, (4) chronological age at the time the 
achievement teat was administered. Multiple 
correlation coefficients were computed, and 
from thetmost promising combination of vari- 
ables, prediction tables were prepared. 

Major finding *. — Prediction of University 
scholarship can be made from ninth-grade 
data almost as weU as from records obtained 
at time of entrance to the university. 

Mackintosh, James Poster. A Study 
of the Relationship Between Self-Evalua- 
tion and Peer Acceptance During Early 
Adolescence. (Master’s, 1958, University 
of Texas, Austin.) 

Director of study.— Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To investigate the relationships be- 
tween 8clf- Acceptance, as measured by an> 
experimental adjectival checklist, and Peer- 
Acceptance. Subjects were students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades during the school 
year of 1950-07. The checklist was adapted 
from the Personal Judgment Scale developed 
by P. B. Dawkins. 

Procedure *. — The 40-item checklist (Self- 
Evaluation Fbrrn) and the socio metric device 
were administered by home-room teachers late 
In the school year. Data were recorded and 
analysed by.sex and grade level for the ex- 
perimental groups. Principal statistics used 
were t and f tests, Pearson r, chi square, 
and Contingency Coefficient. The primary 
variables were Peer Accepts nee, Self-Concept 
(the I-Am rating), Others-Concept (the 
Others-Thlnk-I * A m rating). Ideal Concept * 
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(Uif I-8houldIie rating), the 8elf-Ide<U dis- 
crepancy. and the 8elf-Otbera discrepancy. 
Major Finding*.— { i) Sections of the 8th and 
.(sa grades, were rather homogeneous In re- 
sponse to the Self Evaluation Form. Scores 
of the 7th graders appeared to be somewhat 
erratic. (2) Olrls tended to rate themselves 
In a more favorable fashion than did boys at 
all three grade levels. The tendency was 
dearest with Others Concept In the 7th grade. 
Self-Others discrepancy In the 8th grade, and 
both Self-Concept and Othere-COnccpt In the 
8th grade. (3) in general. 9tb graders 
t especially boys) rated themselves more 
critically than did those In the two lower 
grades. (4) Self-Concept ratings were highly 
related to Other^oncept ratings In all three 
grades. (5) There were four .10 and higher 
relationships between Self Acceptance In the 
<lh grade, no appreciable chi squares at all 
In the Mh grade, and .03 and higher relation 
»hl|M In the Oth grade. AH pointed toward 
IhwUIts relationship between the two vart- 
ablcs. The direct ratings (Self-Concept and 
Others^oncept) produced all the significant 
ndlngs. and discrepancy scores appeared to 
function |>oorly. 

Maisk, Mu.tom Herbert. Analysis of a 
I'lmformity Scale. < Master’s, 1957, I»ur- 
•Itie University. Ijifayette, Ind.) 

Director of •tndg.-J^ E . l„ ac , on 

ha^hl^H * * r ° UP ° f itfm * "M'* 

had been administered a. part of Purdue 

•pinion 1 „u No. 44, May 1936. to a nation- 
wide sample of 6.0W high school students. 

f?rL.?e n, r‘ °\ V" """• «» * ron- 

formlty to social groups. The present study 

ranT ** " m 0r, * ,,, ■ l "•“I'l* • stratified 

random miii|i|p of 2.000, 

Prorrdnrc*.- Twenty Item, were subjected to 
" scale analyst, to derive a set of weight, for 
maximum Internal consistency. Tbs charac- 
teristic roots and nectors'werr extracted from 
« Joint frequency distribution matrix of Item 
n^ponses The first set of weights assign a 

weu h r * ra,rkln * th * «nd a low 

T f h !s " r UOt n '" rk,n »f- ThU strongly sug- " 
Rest* that an acquiescence set Is the dominant 
characteristic measured by the items. The 
*et of weights from the third nector are In 
approximately the same direction as the 

Thurstone weight* nns^^d hj . , . 

Judges. Hypothesis related to sex, grade J* 
-chool. socioeconomic class, suthoriurianlsm 
"cores, musical knowledge score*, musical pref. 
erences, musical like. .„ d dislike., the rame a. 
or different from friends, and church at- 
tendance were tested. 

Major Finding a. — The first set of scores did 
not differentiate among any of the groups ex- 
«pt for the authoritarian scores, and In this 
«sa the acquiescence set may be operating la 
both Items. The second set of weights give 
"lgnlficanuy different scores for all groups ex- 
r * p * tOT ,ho "‘ who prefer the same type of 


music as their friends, versus those who prefer 
different type*. One conclusion la that 
acquiescence to the printed word and conform- 
ity to social group, are not related as mess 
ured by these Items and tested by these 
hypotheses. This teat Is not recommended 
Jor use si a measure of social conformity. 

' Mallett*, Carrie II. Relations of In 
tercets to Achievements. ( Master's. 
1956. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio.) 
Director of ttndg. — R. W. Edmlstou. 

1‘roblrm . — To determine any relationships be 
tween Interest score* and achievement scores 
to related fields. 

Procedure*. Three measures and four fields 
<>f Interest used with 144 high school seniors 
Correlated Interests with achievement la 
related fields. 

Vajor Finding*. — Correlations differed for 
the different measures and were never high 
although one of significance was found la 
each of tha four fields. The average* did not 
prove tp be valuable. 

Marcos, Moirat.’ Behavioral Differ- 
ences on the Machover Draw- A- Person 
Teat Between Slow and Fast College 
Learuera. (Ph. D., 1956, University of 
Denver, Oolo.) 

/•trrcfor'jf study. — Harry R. Moore., 

Problem.- -To locate differential aspects of 
iM-rformauoe (with particular attention to 
emotional factors) between alow and fast col- 
lege readers. (Note that reading ability seems 
equated with learning ability.) 

Procedure*. Machover Draw-A-Person sheets 
were submitted by 524 University ot Denver 
students. Factor of related Intelligences of 
students ascertained by 08 f and DBT tests. 

• •roups of fast and alow readers matched —sex. 

IQ. etc. Sampling distribution of chiaquares 
corrected for continuity employed. Fire per- 
ernt level held ilfnlflcaot 

Major Finding*.— a) Difference, tu drawing 
behavior between fast and slow readers dp not 
seem conclusive but are yuggestive of the need 
for further research In this- area, (2) Mean 
percentages of agreement of the three people 
used to score the drawings was 83 percent to 
f 4 « Indicating a need for gftodard- 

ere5f« 


Ised training for scorers. (8) ThereORrere sex 
difference, evident In the drawings of the 
students which. In general, related fairly 
closely with the observations of Machover 
who constructed the standard. 

Marqules, Gertrude. An Evaluation 
of the Mooney Problem Check last for 
University of Utnh Students. (Master’s, 
1958, University <£ Utah, Salt Lake City. > 
Director of study.— Cedi 0. 8amuelaon. 
Problem. To evaluate the MPCL as a counsel 
«na aid for University of Utah stsdeats. 
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There were do Dorms tor tliU instrument sines 
It was designed to reflect the concerns of stu- 
dents at a given time sod setting. 

Procedure *. — The If POL was administered to 
the entire freshman dare of ISMS. Of the 
total MPCL’s (1,392) that were need, 864 were 
completed by males and 628 by females. The 
only criterion for separation into groups was 
the ret of the subjects. The data were treated 
as to the frequencies with which the Items 
were marked, the mean numbers of Items 
marked within each area, the differences to 
Item responses between male and female* 
jr roups, and the responses to the validating 
questions Included with the lists of concerns. 
The frequencies of item responses were ranked 
in rech area to facilitate the analysis. 

Major Findings. — (I ) The concerns of Univer- 
sity of Utah freshman students were not 
different from the concerns of freshman stu- 
dents In other colleges. (2) The Individual 
Items tended to duster Into categories that 
related to personality sthicture. (There dus- 
ters formed another dimension of the If POL 
that underlay the specific Items.) (8) Some 
definite sex differences were found. (4) Both 
males and females tended to express about the 
(Mime concern with physical well-being and 
with rations Illations about academic deficien- 
cies. ( 3 1 There was a notable lack of concern 
with Items relating to religion, morals, sex, 
and family problems that are directly stated. 
(8) The content validity of the MPCL, when 
total groups are 'considered, was not as high 
as claimed by the author. 

McKernon, James Gilbert. The Rein-, 
tionshlp Between Intelligence and Motor 
Proficiency In the Intellectually Gifted 
Uhtld. (Ph. D., IWfl. University of 
Denver, Colo.) 

Director of *tudy.—&. Kills Graham. 

Problem.— To determine the reia tionshlp be- 
tween motor proficiency (on the Lincoln Re- 
vision of the Oaeretaky Testa and intelligence 
as measured on the 1937 8tatiford-Blnet ) of 
children having IQ 130+, between Mhe ages 
of 9-10 and 10-11-15. ? 

Procedure *. — Control group IQ ' of 96-110. 
Control and experimental (high IQ) group 
matched as to sex, socioeconomic factors, etc. 
Total, N=100 children. Means, medians, 
t-tepres, and correlations between groups 
employed. 

Mm for Finding*.— ( l) Gifted children cor- 
relate .368 In relation to motor proficiency 
and intelligence ; r .for control group was 
higher. (2) Scores for gifted boy acores were 
twice as variable as scores for gifted girls, 
doc probably, to earlier maturation of girls. 1 
(8) Adding brainpower to a youngster does 
net always mean a corresponding increase In 
motor ability. Although the gifted * showed 
greater motor s hil ls than the control group, 
tW laertUM «m sot la direct proportion. 


to IQ’e. (4) The reUttonahlp eUtlati rally la 
insignificant and unpredictable. 

Uecham, Milton C. Mathematics Sur- 
vey. (1058, Weber College, Ogden, 
Cub.) 

Mrecton of atndy.— Milton C. Jl return and 
Robert A. Clarke. 

Problem. — To determine whether the Coopera- 
tive Mathematics Pre-Testa, given to all stu- 
dents wishing to register in a mathematics 
class, would indicate the type of mathematic* 
the student could handle succeaaf ully. 
Procedure *. — Names snd grades of all stu- 
dents registered In mathematics classes during 
the 1937-38 school ye^r were obtained; and 
also the score each student had made on the 
Cooperative Mathematics PreTeata. 

Major Finding*. — The Cooperative Mathe- 
matics Pre-Teat Is s good Indicator of G>e suc- 
cess that a student may expect In a given 
mathematics class, and so can be used as a 
basis for registration In mathematics classes. 
For example, students scoring between 17 and 
22 In the pre test presumably are qualified to 
* register for Mathematics 1 or College Algebra. 
Scores below 17 and scores above 22 would 
qualify them for other courses. 

Miller, L. H., F. R. Peters, and D. O. 
Herman. Revision of The Ohio State 
University Mathematics Placement Test. 
(1957, The Ohio 8tate University* 
Columbus.) 

Director* of *tudg. — L. H. Miller and F. R, 
Peters. 

Problem.— To revise The Ohio 8tate Univer- 
sity Placement Teat.* 

Procedure*. — <1 ) A logical reasoning test was 
administered to all members of freshman 
mathematics courses. Scores were punched 
Into IBM cards. together with first-quarter 
mathematics course grades, and scores on the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination, on 
both sections of the prebent form of tho 08U 
Mathematics Placement Teat, and on the 08U 
English Placement Teat In tercor relations 
among these measures were computed for each 
of the mathematics courses (400, 401, 416, 
and 421 ), aqd^for all students, irrespective of 
the courses inVhich they were enrolled. (2) 
The Items on the experimental teat were ana- 
lysed to determine which best discriminated 
between high and low scores. In developing 
a new teat several sections, paralleling those 
used in the experimental test were con- 
structed, and several were selected for inclu* 
■ion in the revised Mathematics Placement 
Test (3) The items on the currently used 
Mathematics Placement Test Form F were 
analysed to find which Itemo correlated beet 
with total score. By combining some of the 
best of theob Homo with so t that ho had 
written himself, tho project associate from 
the mathematics department construe tod the 
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arithmetic and alfehra sections for the ret teed 
placement w 

Jfa/or Flmdlmfft . — Correlation analyst* show* 
that the various teat* are not consistent la 
their usefuloesa for predicting coorae gT*de* 
Some test* proved better than othera as pre- 
dictors of grades In the four different mathe- 
matics course level*. 8ereral adranced pn>b- 
lema were Included In the algebra section, so 
that the test could be used for awarding pro 
fioleocy credit as well as for making student 
pltoempnt*. 

Mruxa, L. H„ F. h Pro*. and D. O. 
Hn “«- 9<udy of The Ohio 8tat« Uni- 
versity Mathematics Placement Testa II. 

( llKVv, The Ohio 8tate University, Oo- 
lombua.) 

Director* e/ at sdp.— L.' U. Miller and F * 
Patera. 

Problem . — To find variables that can ba need 
to predict Improvement In mathematics »W|« 
following eapoanre to formal courses. ' 
Procedure*. — Three bundred oeventy-alg fresh- 
man students were given form 02 of The Ohio 
Bute University mathematic* placement teat, 
both before and after taking Mathematics too 
In the antomn quarter 1997. 8imfl*rly. 9&o 
freshmen, were given form OS of the pUce- 
ment teat both before and after uklng'Metbo- 
metlcs 401. The difference between the before- 
and -after scores on the two teate was ueeif 
ee n measure of learning aa a remit of ex- 
posure to the course material. The following 
Information became available on each student • 
Ohio Slate Psychological Examination. read- 
ing score; Ohio Bute Psychologies! Stamina- 
tlon. total score; 080 English Placement 
* Test; rank In high school class; beforehand 
after scores on the OfcO Mathematics Place- 
ment Teat, forma 03 or OS ; gala la maths- 
. mattes skill, or the difference between the two 
scores. 

UoforjPlmdlmg *. — Available on request. 

Slims, U H. and F. a Pmu. Re- 
vision of The Ohio 8t«te University Math- 
ematics Placement Testa. (1068, The 
OMo State University, Columbus.) 

Problem. — To Improve the design and talldlty 
of the mathematics placement program. 
Procedures.- Until the aotnma quarter 1937 . 
The Ohio 8tate University mathematics place- 
ment testa bad consisted of an arithmetic and 
an algebra examination In a single booklet. All 
entering freshmen took both parts of thla ex- 
amination, and were then assigned to remedial 
course* or college-ierel courses. .Beginning 
with thla quarter, however, four separately 
administered placement testa were need. 

0-1, a teat of mathematical reasoning, was 
given to all new students ; 0-3, a teat for atn- 
dents who did not intend to elect mathematics, 
to those who would be required to Math- 
ematics 400 j 0-3 to those who pi— to' 


take college-level mathematics; .ml 0-4 to 
»ow* who had received proficiency credit la 
Mathematics 416-421 (the first wUegelevel 
mathematics eouraee In the Arte and Engineer- 
la# curricula, rcapectlr Hj). 

103 * ‘*E '**"*"* ef ,b * quarter 

1998, all entering students took an Initial 

•wolng examination; StudenU la lbs low- 
est of (hre* score ranges took the preceding 
year a 0-2 test egg then placed In Me the 
malice 400 or 401, while stodepte In a mid- 
die range were given a lest similar In con 
• #d wrr * •••tgned to Mi the- 
41 * 421 Th®* ^rtog ... 

t« ^M hU 71 ? * lTrn • -^ D <* (eerer- 
ng college algebra and mm* trigonometry) 

and were asgtgned to Mathemetlce 41«-*21 
Mathematic* 422, or Mathematics 400. 

MaA»r ffiodtapa.— AvalJ^bl**opo n r , 

Millei, L. H., F. R. Prrcaa, and D. O 
IlEhMafi. Study of The. Ohio State Uul- 

rernlty Mathematics Placement Tent a I. 

(lltes. The Ohio State University 
Colutobu&.) 

determine diacultlea and pre- 
dictive valldlUe* of l|rm*-tn some of the tab 

'T* V 11 * 0h ‘° 8Ut * U«*vwrwltr Maths 
millet PUcrmcnf Tcttm, Forts 0. 

^rooederea .—SampIfe of students. In Mathe- 
matics 401 «nd 424 were selected from tlu 

N J*'®'* * wh “ h " 1 uk *° placement examination. 

In the autumn quarter 1997. Them sample, 
wars trned for Item anal,*. of the 

‘ mithTcn^ f Forw • nd of <bc 
mq thematic* placement te*t. Form 0 3 

' " Tr * th *' •‘andard agaloat which 

mr ?, The dial rlbutton of 

“•*T”/ 1 0f 411 »he 0 4 mathematic 

, srsss oT •* • — - 

Meier Fitidiegi The reaolta were uied |. 

SE2E?w\r r rrr, “ l0D of Th * ° hl ° 

Lnlvsrslty Mathematics PUcement Teats for 
use In the fall quarter J998. 


_ Robbw EL An Evaluation of 

Techniques for the Teaching of Word 
R«o*nitlon. ( Ed. D„ 1965, Univerelty of 
Florid*, Gainesville. ) 

Director of otmdp — Oeorge D. 8,mche. • 

Problem. T a determine the teaching method 
or combination, of method, moit effective In 
teaching, word recognlUon to various type. -of 
children, , 

I'rocri i. Thirty-nine boys and 19 girl*, 
'agea 7, 8 and' 9, In Puco County, Fu.. warn 
divided Into age groups and Intelligence 
gronpa. 16w, average, and high, at determined 
by the Wecbaler Intelligence Scale for ChU- 
dren. Samples wets given of aa author- 
devUed learning methods tent for four math- 
nda of teaching word recognition — visual 
phonic, kinesthetic, and combination. Oorrw 
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Utioiui and analysis of variance betw (tu the 
variable* were made. 

JTa/or Findings. — Significances at the 1-per- 
rrnt level were found with tntelllfeoce 
interacting with method, and chronological ' 
*ge with Intelligence. Chronological age Inter* 
acting with method and Intelligence at a main 
effect were found to he significant at the 6* 
fxrcent lerel of confidence. Specific finding* : 
tal low Intelligeace-phopltL method leant ef- 
fective; (b) average iotflUgence^lneathetiC 
method lea »t effective ;Jc) high Intelligence — 
all method* re*nlt to learning; (d) 7 jrear- 
old* — visual method be*t v kinesthetic method 
|HK>reat ; (el 3 yea r-oldk— Kinesthetic method 
best, phonic method poorest ; <f) 9- /ear olds— 
no one method to outstandingly effective or 
ineffectlte ; (g| no constant relationship be* ^ 
tween age and readiness in the three ages, ' 
except the hlgheV the Intelligence, the got* 
readily children lea to words. Implications : 
There la a need to get away from the concept 
of a beet method for teaching all children and 
lo concentrate Instead on finding out which 
method la beat for which children. 

Moo a*; Wait Law ax a* Predicting 
I Twelfth Grade School Marks. (Mailer’s, 

I 1858, Miami Unlveralty, Oxford, Ohio.) 

Director of study. — R, W. EdmUtoa. 
Pnallcwt.'—Rarly selection for scholarship*. 
Procedures. — Correlation of (1) language in* 
telllgence, <2) achievement ratio, and (S| $ 
rears* precious average of school marks %ttb 
average of senior school marks, 
ifs/or F(*<liiiyi-R,<284) =r.91 ; n~l$4. 

Morgan, Dorotht. Comparative 
Study: Gp Moral* Reading Teeta— Ele- 
mentary, 11*50 Ed. f Form BB and 1057 Bd. 
Form. (1058, Claremont Graduate 
School, Calif.) 

Director o/ study.— William MtchaeL 
Problem.— To aid the Rialto school district tn 
Interpreting results from a new edition of the 
California Reading Tost. 

Procedures. — Both old and new forms were 
administered to the same groups — entire 5th- 
grade population of the Rialto school dis- 
trict —of approximately 400 pupils. 

Major Findings. — Among Rialto 5tbgfradcre 
the new form fires higher score* than the old, 
as follows : Vocabulary 1.1, grade placement 
higher; comprehension 0.S, grade placement 
higher ; total G.P. 0.7, grade placement higher. 
Neither the old nor the new norms are accu- 
rate. New norma are; so far shore national 
norma that it appears the new teat norms are 
too high. __ 

Murphy, Daniel Thomas. Differ- 
ences in Certain Nonintellectual factors 
Between Two Groupe of College Student* 


of Id>w Academic Potential. (Master**, 
University erf Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Direct or of § fudy.— Pbelon J. Maloof. 
Problem. — To examine certain noolntellcctnal 
factors. Identifiable through analysis of rec- 
ords and test data, whl<^ may * discriminate 
between a group of colie^ atudenU with low 
predicted academic achievement, who seemed 
to he oreracblerlog academically, and a group 
of similar students performing as predicted. 
Procedures. — This study was limited' to a 
sample of 101 students selected from a group 
of approximately 800 entering the University 
of Utah with a predicted grade polo t. average 
. of 1.50 (D-f ) or below. Academic perform- 
ance of the first quarter only was taken Into 
consideration. The Information pertaining to 
personality and Interest was restricted to cer- 
tain da ta secured from Edwards Perm) ns I 
Preference Schedule, 1954, and Lee* Thorpe 
Occupational Interest Inventory, Advanced 
Series. 1948. The biographical data ware 
obtained from the Utah Sthte Department of 
Public Instruction's Form 104, Uniform Appli- 
cation for Admission to Utah Collegiate In- 
stitutions. 

Major Finding?.— (I ) Certain data from the 
Uniform, Application for Admission A Utah 
Collegiate Institutions wec.med to be more de- 
scriptive of the group of overschlerlng stu-' 
dents than of the students performing as de 
fined In this study. (2) It li possible to 
distinguish between * the two groups on the 
basts of certain “non Intellectual” personal 
variables as measured by the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. (3) It la not 
possible to differentiate between the tjro 
groups with the types and level of ^interest 
variables as measured v by the LeeThorpe 
Occupational Interest Inventory. 

Nahaivi, Ardel-Kader. Factor* Asso- 
ciated With High and Low Correlations 
Between Individual** Scores on Two In- 
terest Inventories. (Ph: D., 1958, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NX) 

Director pf study. — A. Gordon Nelson. 
Problem, — To determine relationships between 
certain factors and high or low correlations be- 
tween the scores of Individuals on the Kuder 
Preference Record (Vocational) and the 
8trong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. 
Procedures .—Detail ed statistical analyses of 
relationships between scores on the two In- 
ventories. 

Major Findings . — The following factors were 
most closely related to Koder-Btrong consist- 
ency of response on the part of Individuals : 
(1) Realistic choice of vocational objectives; 
(S) agreement between beet-Uked subjects io 
high school and Kuder scores; (3) number of 
high scores on Kuder areas of Interest; (4) 
magnitude of Kuder Standard Boors on Social 
Service. 
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Norrell, Gwendolyn. A Study of Am . 
biguity in Nonverbal Tests. (Ed. D., 
195J, University of Colorado, Boulder.) 

Director yj study. — Richard Fox. 

Problem. — To Investigate the degree to which 
ambiguity factors in'nonv^rbal tests interfere 
with the performance of individuals and to ex- 
plore the use of ambiguity in adding a new 
dimension to testing. ^ 

Procedure*.- A nonverbal 'test composed of 
figure and picture grouping items which had 
multiple solutions was used. Three groups 
were tested : (! ) an expert group of 21 chosen 
from the Hoard of Examiners and Counseling 
Center of Michigan State University. (2) 25 
superior junior high school students, and (3) 
89 unselectfd junior high school students. 
Each student was asked to answer the test 
terns, giving reasons for each answer; and 
to select alternate answers, giving reasons for 
each. The superior group was interviewed in 
order to note individual reactions. 

Major Pi ruling*. — There w f as wide variation 
in the number of answers and in the quality 
of the rationales. Some did not see alternate 
answers, some saw them with effort; and some 
saw them readily. Response to ambiguity 
wafwiot explained by intelligence, but rather 
seemed. to be allied with a personality charac- 
teristic, possibly the rigidity-flexibility,, con- 
tinuum. Ambiguity factors interfered ’ with 
the performance «of certain individuals in all 
groups and these groups were" aware of the 
same types of ambiguities in the test items. 
Some Individuals of all groups found It diffi- 
cult to verbalize reasons for choosing an 
answer. The directions for grouping items In- 
troduced further ambiguity because generally 
they were structured for grouping principle 
only, when actually two principles were in- 
volved ; groupingNind combination. 

Payne, William Eugene. The Errors 
of Predictivity Inherent in the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests and Man- 
uals. (Master’s, 1959, University of 
Idaho, Moscow.) ^ 

Director of study . — Eugene Giles. ' 

Problem.— To determine whether or not the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test is suitable 
for use in Ida # ho schools. * 

Procedure n . — Complete samples of five schools 
were obtained ‘under standard conditions of . 
administration. Spllt-halyes reliabilities and 
standard deviations by test at each level and 
grade were computed and compared with 
standard deviations obtained when*, IQ scores, 
for verbal and nonverbal were averaged. 
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by different teachkrs yields widely differing 
means. Suggestions Include: Improvement of 
format, further item analysis at levels 1 and 
2, and reconsideration and revision of dlrec 
tions in the manual before using it for 
guidance purposes. 

Peabson, Donald Raymond. A Com- 
parative Study of the Curtis Completion 
Fom). (Master’s, 1958, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal.) 

Director of study.-- Stanley S. Marzolf. 

Problem . — Are the normative data supplied for 
the Curtis Completion Form applicable to high 
school and college students, and to'State hos- 
, pltal patients? (A cross-validation study.) 
Procedures. — Subjects who did, not volunteer 
and were chosen at random, were 15 boys and 
15 girls from 2 high schools, 15 men and 15 
women from 2 colleges, and 15 men and 15 
women from a State hospital. Responses were 
scored In the manner prescribed by Curtis and 
then compared with his norm groups. 

Major Findings . — The difference between the 
normal and psychotic groups in this stutjy wa* 
significant at better^ than the 1-percent level. 
However, this normal group differed sig- 
nificantly from the standardization normal 
group, while the difference, between this psy- 
chotic group and the standardization psychotic 
-roup was very nearly significant at the five 
I>ercent level. The discrepancy between the 
results and those of the standardization, group 
does not seem to be due to the method of 
scoring. The discrepancy between the two 
psychotic groups seems probably due *o the 
difference in their composition. As for the 
difference between the two normal groups, the 
only available explanation is the difference in 
age: the S’# in this group were, for the most 
part, younger than those of the standardiza- 
tion group. Tblk explanation, if correct, sug- 
gests that the younger S’s have greater anx- 
% lety. The Curtis Completion Form can be 
useful in helping the counselor discover the 
more seriously disturbed, but it must be used 
with considerable caution. 

R. and D. O. Herman. Spe- 
cial ReporWo the College of Engineering 
Committee on Entrance Requirements. 

* lft5 F' Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus.) ~ 

Director of study.— F. R. peters. 

Problem.— To evaluate the efficiency of the 
Unl/erslty’s psychological' and placement ex- 
aminations in reducing attrition rates and in 
predicting point-hour ratio. 


Major Findings .— 1 There wa* insufficient re- 
liability at levels 1 and 2 for predictivity. 
„ Averaging IQ’s obtained on verbal and non- 
verbal portions restricts standard deviation to 
a point where usual interpretations are mis- 
leading, hnd shows that administration of tests 


Procedures . — Using a sample of about 500 
students who entered The Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Engineering in 1952, correla- 
tions were derived between first quarter point- 
hour ratios and score* on the algebra and 
arithmetic sections of the Mathematics Place- 
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ment Test, the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination, and English Placement Test. 

Major Findings . — The multiple correlation for 
predicting point-hour ratios from the available 
s'to st scores was comparable to correlations re- 
ported In studies using other predictors In 
other schools. The efficiency of different cut- 
off scores for predicting the continuance or 
noncontinuance of the engineering students 
was investigated. No one cutoff score is suffi- 
ciently accurate for screening students at the 
freshman level. 

Peters, F. It. and E. \V. Robbins. 
Revisions of the English Placement Test. 
(1958, The Ohio State University, Oo- 
lumbtfs.) * 

Problem. — To revise The Ohio State Univer- 
sity English Placement Test. 

* Procedures,-*- The English department of The 
Ohio 8tate University constructed an experi- 
mental examination to replace the English 
Placement Test It hen in use, which tapped the 
student's knowledge of English usage, vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, artd spelling. The new form 
required the student to make corrections in 
the context of a single unified theme, to make 
the test task more* like the problems encoun- " 
teyed by students in tiib freshrpan English 
sequence. A revised form ^of this examina- 
tion was gfven to a sample of students who 
\Vere enrolled in English 400, 416, and 417 in 
the fall quarter 1957. Three separate Item 
analyses of the test were carried out: (1) in- 
. ternal consistency, or the relationship between 
item responses and total test. score, carried 
out -separately for two groups, English .400, 
and English 416 and 417 classes together : (2) 
correlation with the present English Plpce- 
‘inent Jest, or the delation between item re- 
sponses and course placement; and (3) pre- 
dictive validity, or the relationship between 
item responses and course grades in the stu- 
dent's flrstjfourse in English. 

Major Findings. — The results were used In 
making final revisions on the new form of the « 
OSU English Placement Test. The new forms 
were used In the placement program for the 
autumn quarter. 1958. • 4 

Peters,* F. R., E. W. Robbing and D. O. 
Herman. Region of The Ohio State 
University English placement Test. 
(1957, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus,)^ 

‘ Directors of study. — E. W. Robbins and F. R. 
Peters. 

, r * 

Problem. — To revise The Ohio State Univer? 
slty English Placement Test. 

Procedures. — (1) Th# tfSAFI Test 0f General 
Educational Development (Correctness and Ef- 
fectiveness of Expression, College Level, Form 
B) was adnflnlstered to a sample of approxi- 
mately 290 freshman Engllsl^ students at The 
Ohio State University, divided among English 


courses 400, 416, and 417. (2) Scores on this 

test and on the present English Placement 
Test were correlated with course grades at the 
end of the first academic quarter. (3) The 
project associate from the English department 
constructed a test that In his view tilled local 
needs better than either the present English 
Placement Test or thje U8AFI Instrument. A 
revised fofm of his test was administered to a 
sample of students in English courses 400, 
416, and 417. 

Major Findings . — In each of the courses the 
local English Placement Test in current use 
correlated somewhat better with course grades 
than the USAFI Test, but the differences 
were not large. The high intercorrelations 
between the two tests and the total scores 
of the Ohio State Psychological Examination 
indicated that for the sample chosen, all of 
the tests measured* approximately the same 
thing. Apparently, however, the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination ‘and the Local 
English Placement Test are more similar to 
each other than to the USAFI Test. 

Pickett, Louis M. Hie General Ap- 
titude Test Battery as a Predictor of 
College Success. (Master's, 1958, Utah 
State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Logan.) 

Director of study . — Herber C. Shurp. 

Problem . — To ’determine the value of the 
GATE as a predictive installment for general 
college success and othpr specific areas. Hy- 
potheses : (1) PosiUrfje relationship will be 
shown between scores and overall grade point 
average. (2) GATE results on Engineering 
students at Utah State University will differ 
significantly from National GATE norms for 
Engineering students. (3) There will be a 
significant difference between GATE results 
of successful Engineering College students 
and those who discontinue training In the 
College of Engineering with grade point aver- 
age of 2.10 or lower. (4) GATE norms can 
be established at USU In Business Adminis- 
tration Education and Physical Education, 
using different combinations and cutoff scores. 
(5) Thgre is a higher positive correlation be- 
tween GATE scores and the grade point aver- 
age of all classes taken by Individuals. 
Procedures . — Names and major subjects were 
obtained for all students from the State of 
Utah who were juniors or seniors at USU or 
who bad graduated in 1957 and on whom 
recorded GATE scores were available. Data 
were analyzed according to the following pro- 
cedure: (1) The mean scores were computed 
for each of the qUe aptitudes. (2) The 
standard deviations were computed for £ach 
aptitude. (8). Pearson Product movement 
correlation coefficients were computed for each 
aptitude with Its cHterlon. 

Major Findings.^— The aptitude scores of the 
GATE show a significant: positive correlation 
with general college) success* 6ue exception 
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being manual dexterity. The teat results of 
Engineering students in this study were lower 
than national norms for selection purposes. 
There is a correlation between OATB results 
and success In the College of Engineering. 
Tire use of aptitudes 0, V, and N for Business 
Administration norms Is Justifiable. The most 
effective norms for predicting success In Edu- 
cation would have been V, Q, and K. The Q 
score of GATB Is the predominant factor In 
predicting success in Physical Education. 
When predicting success, there Is no advan- 
tage in using the grade-point average of 
courses only in a chosen field. 

Pile, Everett Newman. Correlates of 
Retest Response Reversals on Selected 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory Items. (Master’s, 1956, San 
Diego State College, Calif. ) 

Director of etydy .— Hildlng B. Carlson. 

Problem . — To study some correlates of retest 
response reversals made to 179 selected items 
from the MMPI, which was administered four 
times at yearly Intervals to a group of students 
as they progressed through 4 years of college. 
Procedure *.— The factors of sex, intelligence, 
and scholastic achievement were studied. 
Forty students, 23 men and 17 womeh, were 
used. The group was divided Into pairs of 
subgroups : Men vs. Women, High vs. Low 
ACE, High vs. Low GPA subgroups. 

Jfo/or Findings , — A significant difference be- 
tween the mean number of response reversals 
by the two sexes was noted for only one cotf> 
tent category, Political Attitude Items. In- 
telligence, as measured by the ACE, was sig- 
nificantly and positively related to the mean 
number of total response reversals. High ACE 
subjects roade' significantly more response re- 
versals to Marital and Family items and 
Social items than did low ACE subjects. GPA 
had no relationship to the mean number of 
total response reversals made. In only one 
content category, Sex Attitudes, was there a 
significant difference between the two sub- 
groups of freshman-to-8ophomore and Junlor- 
to-senior. Low GPA subjects attained stabil- 
ity more quickly than the High GPA subjects 
in responding to these items. 

Puerto Rico. Puerto Rican Group 
Test of Mental Ability. (1968, Office of 
Evaluation, Department of Education, 
Ha to Rey, P.R.) v 

Director of study .- — Pablo Roca. \ 

Problem . — To construct a test, for use In the 
pnbllc schools of Puerto Bleo, that- would 
yield an 'estimate of the general ability of 
Pnerto Rican children. 

Procedure *. — Stratified sample of school popu- 
lation according to enrollment, location, and 
urban and rural sones. Administration of 
tests to 1,710 subjects from grades 1, 2 and 8, 
for First Experimental Edition Validation 


with Revised Stanford-Blnet Scale, Form L, 
and the Interamerican Cooperative Test, Pri- 
mary Level. Item analysis, determination of 
Phi Coefficient for the final selection of Items. 
Second experimental edition, administration 
of test to 3,484 subjects. Same procedure as 
foregoing. 

Result* of study . — A new test was developed, 
the Prueba Colectlva Puertorriquena de Capn- 
cldad Mental, for use in grades 1, 2, and .1. 
A test manual was prepared and tentative 
norms are available. 

Reilly, j. j. The Development of a 
Technique To Measure a Component of 
Critical Thinking in the Physics Area. 
(Ed. D., 1966, Boston University, Mass.) 
Director of study.— william C. Xvaraceus. 
Problem.— To Investigate critical thinking 
(defined as a mental skill In applying methods 
of logical Inquiry and reasoning) In the area 
of physics. 

Procedures . — Items in a science scrapbook, 
consisting of 40 newspaper clippings were 
matched to :40 corresponding Items In the 
Dunning Physics Text and were administered 
to the freshman class at Boston University 
General College (N-29S) during a 2-hour per- 
iod. Performance data on 200 liberal arts 
freshmen at 'two other colleges were obtained 
to clarify the data on tl>e Boston University 
freshmen. One hundred' Items were drafted 
and analysed for content, vocabulary, and 
sentence structure. The analysis procedures 
inclbded the following: (1) Item-difficulty 
values compute^ on Dunning and scrapbook 
Items, (2) Item-discrimination valued (Gull- 
ford phi) derived on scrapbook Items, and 
(8) number of, testers passing and falling 
each scrapbook Item to relation to the com- 
paraU* Dunning Item tabulated and the tetra- 
chorlcr correlations (rt) derived for all 40 
Items. Forty of th# 100 items were finely 
selected as adequate and were submitted to an 
expert Jury for opinion. 

Major Findings . — The techniques might be 
developed Into a sensitive Instrument for 
measuring one component of critical thinking. 
The science scrapbook Is not an Intelligence 
test or a reading test ; it Is unrelated to what 
Is known as spatial relations ability. Science 
content in the scrapbook was' about what had 
been expected from research to date. 

Rheinstbom, Diana. The MMPI as 
Predictor of Subsequent Emotional Prob- 
lems. (Master’s, 1958, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) • 

Director of Cecil 0. Bamuelson. 

Problem . — To study the effectiveness- of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic’ Personality Inventory 
as a device for determining in advance which 
of the entering freshmen at the University of 
Utah were likely to develop problems of on 
emotional, or psychological jnatnre. 
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! oeedurit $. — The sample was drawn from the 
llYlduals who had taken the MMPI In the 
tamn quarter of 1948. (Application for 
msellng at the Marriage Counseling Borean 
the university has been used as a criterion 
' such maladjustment) The total number 
s 66 i 83 were in the Experimental Group 
lose who had received counseling at the 
rrlage Counseling Bureau) and 88 in the 
ntrol Group (those who had not received 
msellng at the Marriage Counseling Bu- 
tt)* The groups were equated on the fol- 
ding variables: sex, age, place of birth, 
5 of high school from which they graduated, 
rital status, grade point average in high 
ool, si *e of high school graduating class, 

1 service records. There were 12 females 
1 21 males In each group. 

for Finding s. — Significant differences do 
exist between the Experimental Group and 
Control Group in scores on the scales of 
MMPI, except for the Schlsophrenla (Sc) 
le for males, which was significantly dif- 
mt at the 0-percent level. Both the Ex- 
Imental Group and the Control Group were 
1 within the normal range on all scales. 

• MMPI Is not an effective predictor of 
sequent emotional problems of college 
lents. * 

Ihoadeb, Betty Jake. Relation of 
rlous Factors to School Marks and 
»eral Achievement (Master’s, 1967, 
iml University, Oxford, Ohio.) 

Ktpr of ttudy.—TL. w. Edmlnston. 

blent.— Prediction of school marks and gen* 
achievement. 

Procedure*. — -A tStal of 94 high school seniors 
> w ®re 'Used. The • following were measured : 
School marks, general achievement general 
Intelligence, how to study, school adjustment 
sociometric, attention, total adjustment 
achievement ratio and multiple correlation 
and regression. 

Major Finding*. — *1 (84679) =.88. *1(2466) 
—•T9. *2(93) =98. General achievement 

can be predicted satisfactorily. The predic- 
tion of school marks might be satisfactory If 
an achievement ratio were mevlded, using 
school mark averages in placed of general 
achievement 

Rhodes, Helen B. 'Normal Children’s 
Performance on the Grass! Test (Mas- 
ters, 1967, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal.) 

Director of ttvdy. — Stanley 8. Marsolf. 

Problem, — How do the results of the‘ Grassl 
test administered to 6th*, 7th>, and Sth-grade 
children compare with those la the older age 
groups? > , 

Procedure*.— The B’s were 88 boys and 88 
girls, 11 each from each of the three grade 
levels. Procedures for administration es tab- 

645174— 60— —6 


lished by Grassl were followed and the same 
manner of scoring responses was used. 

Major Finding *. — Children In the age ranges 
used are capable of abstract behavior, but 
•the amount of time required for the shift from 
simple to complex behavior Is greater than 
the limit presently Imposed as Indicative of 
capacity for abstract behavior. With these 
®’* there was Improvement In performance 
with age. Boys did better than girls. 

Roosa, Jan B. Some Aspects in the 
Relationship of Personality and Intelli- 
gence. (Ph.D., 1967, University of Den- 
ver, Colo.) 

Director of *tudg . — Harry R. Moore. 

Problem. (1) Are there predictable relatlon- 
ahlps between personality traits and certain 
kinds of intellectual functioning? (2) What 
traits are characteristic of the research sample 
as a whole, of males and females, etc.? 
Procedure *. — ACE Psychological Test scores 
correlated with Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). Subjects were 124 D.U. students, 
ages 19 to 45, 68 male and 61 female, repre- 
senting extreme ends of scores Q and L- on 
the ACE. Table X* by Edwards (chi squares) 
used for significance. 

Major Finding*. — (l) Major proposal (No. 1 
above) was supported. (2) However, as a 
modification of the basic proposal, the varia- 
bility of some personality traits appears to 
be a function of a single variable, whereas 
the variability of other traits appears to be 
a function of interacting variables. 

Savabd, David Alfred. Responses on 
the Application Blank as Predictors of 
Success In Certain Civil Service Classifl- 
eations.* (Master's, 1957, San Diego 
State College, Calif.) 

Director of etudg , — Ivan N. McCollom. 
Problem . — To determine the effectiveness of 
application-blank data In predicting employee 
Job success In an area other than that of the 
sales field. The criterion was that of super- 
visory ratings, using a ranking method. The 
hypothesis tested was that certain response 
items on the application blank would prove 
effective as predictors of. on-the-job success. 
Procedure *. — The sample consisted of 227 em- 
ployees In a aemt-Indnstrlal situation, and 18 
response categories were tested for predictive 
value. Results of the tryout and followup 
groups for each employee classification were 
tabulated and compared to determine whether 
the predictive potential of the tryout group 
was realised In' the followup group. The ap- 
plication blank can be used effectively for 
employee selection purposes. 

Major Finding *. — The hypothesis that certain 
response items on the application blank (Civil 
Service Form 87) wOt prove effective as pred- 
Icatprs of success on the Job as measured by 
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supervisory ratings Is accepted. The tech- 
nique for determining the predictive value of 
the response categories is relatively simple: 
no complex statistical formulas are needed. 

Seninqer, Rollin A. Development and 
Evaluation of Visual Aida for Interpret- 
ing the Differential Aptitude Tests and 
Kuder Preference Record. (Master’s, 
1957, University of Texas, Austin.) 
Director of *tudy .— Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To develop a set of visual aids for 
interpretation of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests and the Kuder Preference Record (Vo- 
cational) and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these aids when used in the schools. 
Procedures.— Visual aids were accompanied by 
a written protocol which served as a point of 
departure for counselors. Comparable popu- 
lations were given group and individual test 
- interpretations with use of the visual ‘aids 
and with conventional blackboard and verbal - 
methods. Two evaluative forms were .used to « 
compare groups. Counselor bias was con- 
trolled by rotation across methods. Results 
were analysed by t and P tests. 

Major Finding* . — (l) Students who, received 
interpretations with use of the visual aids 
made higher scores than those who had con- 
ventional interpretations 9 n both Information 
and Satisfaction ^measures, with t's of 1.02 
and 2.27, respectively. (2) The responses of 
subjects who had conventional interpretations 
were generally more variable than those of 
subjects with whom the visual aids had been 
used. (3) Girls tended to make higher scores 
than boys and to exhibit less variability. (4) 
Visual aids help hold the content of interpre- 
tations fairly constant Without necessarily 
limiting counselor initiative or student 
participation. 

Shafer, V. W. and J. Basham. *A Con- 
struct Validation of Adler^ Social Inter- 
est (Ph. D., 1958, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus.) * 

Director of *tudy.—H . B. Peplnsky. 

Problem . — To determine whether social in- 
terest, as it might be used in counseling prac- 
tice, Is a valid construct. 

Procedure*. — ( 1 ) A TAT type of test (Social 
Interest. Scale) was developed as a measure 
of the construct. SIS protocols were obtained 
from patients on the Exit Service Program at 
th# Veterans' Administration Hospital, Chilli- 
cot he, Ohio, and scored for level of social 
interest. (2) SIS scores were correlated with 
a series of other measures of social inter- 
action, obtained at three of Leary's levels of 
measurement of Interpersonal data: PubUe 
communication (patients were rated by nurses, 
aides, and other patients on items from the 
Kuhn Patient Behavior Check List^ and the 
McReynolds-Fsrguson Hospital Adjustment 


8cale) ; Coneciou* description, or the subject's 
view of himself and of the world (thb sogabie 
scale of the Thurstons Temperament Schedule 
and the outgoing-sociable factor of the Stem 
Activities Index were need as relevant meas- 
ures) ; Value* (ego ideal), i.e., the subject's 
picture of how he should or would like to be. 
Major Finding *. — Little or no correlation be- 
tween levels was found. Within levels, how- 
ever, the correlations appeared to be substan- 
tial. The findings must be interpreted with 
caution, but a methodologically Important 
contribution to the f problem of construct vali- 
dation has been made. 

Smith* Jeanne B. Abbreviated 
Wechsler-BeUevue Scales With a Select 
High School Population. (Ph. ^ 1958, 
Bradley University, Peoria, 111.) 

Director of *tudy . — Leo G. Bent. 

Problem. — To devise abbreviated scales of the 
Wechsler-BeUevue Intelligence Scale, for nse 
with a select high school population, in order 
to determine whether a short form might be 
satisfactory in securing the IQ level of dis- 
turbed high school pupils. 

Procedure *.— Records of the 798 subjects were 
extracted In consecutive order from active 
ftles in the Bureau of ChUd Study of 88 of 
Chicago's general high schools. Referring 
problems were varied. .Pupils were examined 
by a group of certified psychological exam- 
iners. The correlation between the fuU-scale 
IQ and the sum of the standard scores of the 
10 subjects with all possible combinations, a 
total of 1,022 correlation coefficients, * was 
secured. The square-root method was used 
to obtain multiple correlations for an in- * 
creasing number of combinations of shbtests. 
Major Finding *. — The short form (composed 
of Information, slmUaritieS, picture arrange- 
ment, end block design) had a correlation of 
.98, with the foil-length Wechsler-Bell^ue. 
With the addition of a fifth or a sixth test, 
the multiple correlation' was Increased only 
.01 of an IQ ‘point, which was judged to be 
an Insignificant increase in view of the in- 
creased time required for the administration 
of the longer test. Further study is needed to 
determine the Adequacy of the proposed short 
form for apy other population. 

Smith, Rat B. a Study of the Rela- 
tionship Qf Certain Factors to Academic 
Achievement, and an Analysis of Faculty 
Grading Habits in, the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Southwest. 
(Master’s, 1957, University of Texas, 

♦ Austin.) 

Director of *tudy.y~Uoy*l B. Embree. 

Problem . — To investigate the marking bystem 
of a new theological seminary and determine 
the predictive values oka number of tests 
and inventories which were used for the *e- 
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I lection and counseling of students. The sub- 
Jec t* inducted all students who had attended 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary (of the 
Southwest in Austin from its founding In 1051 
to the close of the 1050-57 session. 

Procedures. — Scores made on the following 
measures were compared .with marks Miller 
Analogies Test, Diagnostic Reading Test, Gen- 
eral Culture Test, the Allport- Vernon -Lindsey . 
Study of Values, the Minnescfta Muitipfiasic 
Personality Inventory/ and the Guilford In- 
ventories of Factors STDCR and GAMIN. 
Statistical operations involved the use of 
Pearson r, Chi square and Contingency Coeffi- 
cient ^ 

Major Finding $. — (i) The first-semester grade 
point average was highly correlated with the 
total GPA and therefore provided a sound 
estimate of future academic progress. (2) 
Four •courses (Old Testament Church His- 
tory, New Testament, and Theology) consti- 
tuted the primary basis of academic achieve- 
ment In the seminary and were powerfully 
related to total GPA and Jto each other. 
(3) The Miller Analogies Test and the Co- 
operative General Culture Tests (Form YT in 
one case and A in another) tbrrelated with 
academic success in the seminary <.51, .64, 
and .77, respectively, with small samples for 
the CGCT). (4) Seminary marks could not 
be predicted with accuracy by scores on the 
Diagnostic Reading Test. (5) None of the 
Allport, Guilford, or MMPI azalea was sig- 
nificantly related to seminary grade-point av- 
erages. ' . • * 

Stratton, Julius A. f Nonintellectual 
Factors Associated With Academic 
Achievement in an Eighth Grade. (Mas- 
ter’s, 1957, Cornelfl^University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.) 

Director of study. — A. Gordon Xelsom 
Problem . — To investigate some of the nonin- 
tellectual factors associated with academic 
achievement of a group of 8th-grade students. 
Pytcedures. — Complflson of a group of 
achievers and nonat^lever#. 

Major Finding8s—(1) Girls are piore likely 
than boys to be achievers. * (2) Younger stu- 
dents are more often achievers. (3) Students 
from the better socioeconomic groups were 
more likely to be In the achieving group. (4 ) 
Achievers are better adjusted Socially and 
•personally than nonachievers. * 

Stbowbbidge, Edwin D., Jr. An Inves- 
tigation of the Relationship Between, 
Socio-Economic Status .and * Academic 
Achievement (Master’s, 1956, Lewis 
und Clark College, Portland, Oreg.) 

Director ttudy.- . 


Procedure *. — Three distinct socioeconomic 
groups were selected by means of the Sims 
Score Card. Six groups of children were used 
in three elementary schools of Portland. 

. Major Finding *. — The correlations with total 
status were small, but somewhat larger with 
certain aspects of statul. * 9 

Sundstrom, Dale A/ Predicting Aca- 
demic and Professional Success in Law. 
(Master’s, 1957, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City.). 

Director of study. — F. B. Jex. 

Problem . — To define some practical criteria for 
prediction ’of success in the' practice of law 
through considering the relationship between 
competency in the practice of law and the 
generally accepted criteria of scholastic 
success. 

* 4 

Procedure*. — Seventy-eight lawyers (77 men 
and 1 woman) comprised the sample. A Jury 
of eight lawyers was requested to Indicate, for 
each lawyer with whose professional activities 
he was acquainted, a rating of “Outstanding,” 
“Average,” or “Below Average.” Law grade- 
point ratio was used as the criterion of success. 
Academic grade-point ratios constituted the 
principal source of scholastic achievement * 
data. Pearson product-moment correlations 
were computed. 

Major Findings , — (!) The best' single pre- 
dictor of suecess in the legal profession after 
graduation was the level of performance on the 
State Bar Examination (r=.543). (2) The 

best combination of academic variables pre- 
dictive of professional success after graduation * 
was prelaw grade-point ratio, law grade-point 
ratio, and the State Bar Exdminatlon score 
(R = .5Q4). (3) The best single predictor of 

syccess In the College of Law was the first- 
quarter law grade-point ratio (r=r.709). (4) 
The most^Bignlficant relationship was that 
between prelaw and first-quarter law grade- 
point ratios and accumulated law grade-point « 
ratio (R=.737). (5) The Ohio State J>sy 

choiogical Examination had no validity as a * 
predictor of either academic or professional 
success in law. (6) There was no difference 
between lawyers who had completed the 3- 
year curriculum and those who had completed 
the 4-year curriculum at the University of 
Utah College of Law. (7) The actual number 
of quarter-hours hf prelaw preparation bad no 
relationship to either first-quarter law grade- 
point ratio or the score on the Utah State Bar 
Examination. 

Thomas, Robert G. The Measuring of 
Ingenuity and Its Relation to Effective 
Science Teaching. (Master’s, 3958, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Labe City. V 


• Problem ?- — To compare the relation of achieve- 
meat to Intelligence^ and aoctal-economlc 
status. * 


Director of study. V. B. Jex. 

Prdb&jiO' To develop a test of sclence-teache 
.ingenuity and tq determine relationship 


* 
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between the ingenuity test scores .and avail- 
able ratings and mental test scores. 4 
Procedure a. — A science-teacher ingenuity test 
was constructed and the results on it corre- 
lated v^ith a number *of ' variables. 

Major Findings .— The reliability ^efficient for 
the science-teacher ingenuity test was .57 
when estimated by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula. The higheA relationship discovered 
was the correlation of .64 between the inge- 
nuity test scores and the Miller Analogies Test, 
which indicates that these two measures have 
much in common. Correlation of .57 was 
found between ingenuity test scores and scores 
obtained on the Cooperative Biology Test. 
The ingenuity test scores were compared with 
scores of tests 4n general science, mathematic*, 
physical science, and English mechanics. 
Little was learned from these correlations, 
except that physical science knowledge ap- 
peared to be particularly advantageous for 
answering the problem of the ingenuity test 
concerned with rewording a description of 
fluids. When ratings of attitude towards 
taking the Ingenuity test were correlated with 
the ingenuity test scores themselves, a sig- 
nificant correlation of .48 was found. 

Tremblay, Clifford W. Analysis of 
Tests of Lateral Dominance Administered 
to One Hundred Students at Montclair 
State Teachers College, March ^1956. 

( Master's, 1957, Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. ) 

Director oj study.— Orpha M. L. Lutm. 

Problem . — To develop a short, easily admin- 
istered test for determination of lateral 
dominance. 

Procedures . — A series of tests was devised, 
ineluding some techniques previously used by 
others, arid administered to a pilot group and 
Jater to a group of 100 students (32 men and 
6$ women). T^e time required was approxi- 
mately 5 minutes. The response of each indi- 
vidual to each of the 11 tests in the series • 
was recorded on a record form. A total index 
of dominance was computed for each 
Individual. 

Major Findings . — A table based on the indices 
of dominance from extreme right to extreme 
left dominance w^as constructed. Correlations 
seem to indicate a substantial relationship 
between the total indices of dominance and 
the results of the timed tests. The Null 
hypothesis was rejected for 8 of the 21 pairs 
of tests, tests which yielded results compa- 
rable to those obtained by more time-consum- 
ing tests in more extensive Researches. 

Walston, Ernest B. The Autobiog- 
raphy in the Prediction of College Field 
oi Concentration. (Ed. D., * 1068 , Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Director e/ sltufe— David V. Tiedeman. 


Problem.— (1) To examine the possibility that 
the student autobiography might be analysed 
to provide a basis for the prediction^ college 
field concentration, and (2) to compare the 
success rates of prediction based upon auto- 
biographical analysis with those obtained from 
-discriminant analysis of test data from the 
same students. 

Procedures. — Four hundred students of the 
class of 1951, Boston University College of 
General Education, comprised the study popu- 
lation. The criteria for their selection were 
the availability of: (1) their autobiography, 
(2) their complete test data (19 variables), 
and (3) knowledge of their actual choice of 
field of concentration. The predictive design # 
for autobiographical analysis was based upon 
a modified content analysis procedure. Refer- 
ence patterns were developed for each of 11 
fields of concentration. Three predictions, 
based on “closeness of fit" between the refer- \ 
ence pattern and an autobiography, and | 
Ranked in order of level of support, were made 
from each, autobiography. Predictions from \ 
test data were obtained through discriminant 
analysis and the success rates of both proce- 
dures were compared. These success rates - 
were determined by comparing « the three 
ranked predictions from each method *of anal- 
ysis with the actual choice and with each 
other. 

Major Findings.— The content (of a self-con- 
cept nature) from student autobiographies j 
may be used in the prediction of college field 
of concentration. The application of the ana- 
lytical procedures to the autobiographies re- 
sulted in a success rate of 02.75 percent of 
251 correct predictions out of 400 possibilities. 
Prediction of field of concentration through 
discriminant analysis of test scores for the 
same students resulted in 248 successful pre- 
dictions. For the study population, the two 
methods of analysis yielded nearly equal pre- 
dictive success rates. 

Westfall, Frank, W. Selected Varia- 
ble^ in the Achievement or Nopachieve- 
ihent of the Academically Talented High 
School Student (Ed. D.,* 1958,. Univer- 
sity of Soutfierp California, Los Angeles.) 
Director of htudy .— Earl F. Carnes. 

Problem . — To attempt to locate screening 
.vices which differentiate high and low 
achievers among gifted students, and to de- 
termine the implications of such differences 
found. , 

Procedures. — AU 11th- and 12th-grade stu- 
dents of the high school* of a California county 
were screened for mental ability. The 258 
students who met the criteria were ranked In 
order of grade-point average and the middle 
88 percent eliminated. The selected students 
were studied with regard to value concepts, 
study habits and attitude* and educational j 
and occupational levels of parents. j 
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Major Plndi»ffs.—(l) The S8HA la highly suc- 
ceaaful In differentiating those students who 
are achieving satisfactorily in academic activl- 
tlea from those who are not. (2) Educational 
| bacl^ound of parenta ban a tremendous In- 
fluence on the scholastic achievement of their 
j children. (3) The greater the educational 
attainment of the parents, the stronger the 
i motivation for academic achievement In the 
child. (4) Students _ from the lower sodo-. 
economic levels apparently seldom receive 
strong parental Impetus and encouragement 
for ; hlgh academic achievement. (8) The non- 
achiever seems to Identify less with his par- 
' ent8 - w *>® themselves appear to be less active 
than parents of achieving student*, and less 
supporting of him and his Increased needs. 
(6) Certain personality correlates are fahtors 
Influential In determining high scholastic 
achievement. 

; V 

Whealon, John Francis. Intellectual 
Norms for Admission of Applicants to 
Borromeo ^Seminary. (Master’s, 1957, 
John Carroll University, University 
Heights, Ohio.) 

Director of St udy.— Walter 8. Nosal. 

Problem.— 1 To determine Intellectual standards 
for the admission of appllcanta to Borromeo 
Seminary by testing the following hypothesis : 

(1) That the probable success or failure of 
an applicant may be predicted according to 
his score on the entrance examlnatibns, and 

(2) that an. applicant Is Judged more accu- 
rately by the sum of his -scores on an achieve- 
ment test and an Intelligence test than by 
his IQ alone. 

Procedures.— ay The records of all minor 
seminary applicants of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land In 1951-66 were Investigated, and the 
results tabulated. (2) The intelligence quo- 
tient and the average achievement grade of 
- each applicant were added. (8) The resultant 
(' 8ln « le scores were then set on a continuous 
scale* (4) Those applicants who subsequently 
failed in the seminary courses were singled 
out and theJr position on the scale noted. 
Major Findings — (1) The practice of testing 
appllcanta for a minor seminary and of de- 
ferring or refusing admittance to appllcanta 
whose scares are below the critical point is 
Justifiable. (2) The system of adding the IQ 
score and the average grade achievement and 
Judging applicants thereby appears to be ralid. 

(3) The add^d score (IQ plus average achieve- 
ment) appears to be a better indicator of fu- 
ture success. pr failure than the simple IQ* 

(4) It is safe to admit to Borromeo Seminary 
an applicant whose added score is fill or mors. 

(5) It la a risk to admit an applicant whose 
♦score is 210 or less* with the risk progres- 
sively greater as the score is lower than 210* 

(6) It Is a risk worth attaining to admit an 
applicant whose, score is 210-201. ( 7 y As 
lopg as facilities are available, it in a risk 
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worth assuming to admit an applicant whose 
score is 200-191. i 

Wheeler, Osborne R. An .Investiga- 
tion of the Relationship Between Paren- 
tal Occupation and Test Performance. % 
(Ed. D., 1968, Dni versify of Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) 

Director of tied*.— Earl F. Carnes. 

Problem, — To investigate the relationship be- 
tween scones made by a group of high school 
students (on the Differential Aptitude Tests, 
Occupational Interest Inventory, and the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development) and 
socioeconomic status of the fathers as meas- 
ured by the Edwards Scale. 

Procedure t. — The sample consisted oP All 
senior students during 2 years In a given high 
school. They were divided into thred socio- 
economic groups and the distribution of scores 
for malfs and females of each of the status 
groups fbr each subtest was compared by the 
use of chi square. 

Major Findinge. — Virtually no significant dif- 
ferences were found among the status groups 
of either sex in scores on the interest inven- 
tory. Qn the aptitude and achievement bat- 
teries there was a strong tendency for socio- 
economic status to be directly related to teat 
performance among the female subjects. 
Among the male subjects, status differences 
were much less evident The upper group 
excelled the lower in all achievement test 
scores but the middle group was less fre- 
quently superior. On the aptitude batteiy, 
the upper and middle groups were superior in 
only half the testa. ^ 

Whitchurch, Betty C. The Signifi- 
cance of Entrance Test fata in Assign- 
ing Course Loads for Entering Freshmen. 
(Master's, 1956, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins.) 

Director of study . — Carroll H. Miller. 

Problem. — To determine how total scores on 
•the American Council on Education Paycho- 
loglcal Examination may be utilized to assign 
first-quarter course loads to entering freshmen ” 
at Colorado State University. 

Procedures. A sample of 200 students was 
drawn at random from the flies of entering 
freshmen, fall quarter 1964. The total grade- 
point average for the quarter, ACE score, 
courso load, and grades achieved in any of 
ivs course areas taken by die students were 
recorded. These areas were English, mathe- 
mattes, chemistry, botany-soology, and social 
studies. 8lnet the grade-point average, ACE 
•core*, and course loads were found to corre- 
late positively and significantly, a scatter dia- 
studles. Since the grade-point average, ACE) 
score selected as the moat obvious critical 
•core was 100. Percentages of students suc- 
ceeding and deficient were computed for each 
kouree area above and below this critical 
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score. Ahalysis of the 1o workability group 
Indicated that factors other than intelligence 
and course load were influencing the amount 
of achievement. 

Moior Finding* . — Among tbb five course Arena 
studied, none tends to be a 'determiner of sue* 
cess or deficiency. The higher ability students 
can carry any course load attempted, with 
higher probability of success. The lower abil- 
ity students in any course area have a lower 
probability of success. 

W ierzrickx, Mary Rosalia. Relation- 
ship Between Reading Abilities ami 
World History Achievement. (Master’s, 
1957, John Carroll University, Univer- 
sity Heights, Ohio.) 

Director of etudy. — Walter 8 . NoaaL 
Problem. — To * develop- 

ment of specific reaolbg iiscjfc^ir skills has 
helped slower students ibake significant gains 
in the attainment of the subJect^^fi^W^; bo 
World Hlstor^ofliss, to give . 

gestions for the^ classroom, and to Btimpiaie 
further thinking and experimentation on the 
topic. \ ^ 

Procedure ». — The brighter group was taught 
traditionally, using discussions, lectures, 
quizzes, pupil presentations, contests, and 
revlewa. Not much stress was placed on the 
development of social studies skills. The 
slower group was taught the same subject 
matter through development of reading and 
listening skills. Based on scaled scores, com- 
parisons were made of the two groups: 8ep - 
tember: Group A Reading vs. History ; Group 
B Reading vs. History; January: <*ioup A 
Reading vs. History ; Group B Reading V*. 
History. 

Major Finding s. — (J) By the time students 
of average intelligence have reached the 10th 
grade, their reading proficiency Is to a con- 
siderable extent specific to the content field 
in whiqh the reading is done. The slower 
group, however, has not attained this reading 
ability. Thb ability to read historic materials 
holds unique and different relationships to a 
number of reading skills. (2) Study of the 
relationships between reading and study skills 
and reading proficiency in materials of vari- 
ous content should be a fruitful field for 

furthef research. ^ 

» % 

Wiggins, ‘Newton Wayne. The Pre- 
dictive Ability of the ACB Psychological 
Examination, the Cooperative English 
Test, and High School Grades In Deter* 
mining the Scholo^lC Success of Fresh- 
men at WJ.U. (Raster's, 1968, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb.) 

Director of etudy . — John 8 . Storey* 

Problem . — To determine whether the vari- 
ables under' consideration could predict the 


success or lack of success of freshman stu- 
dents at Western Illinois University. 
Procedure a. — Every other freshman in the 
1956 class tor whom data were available and 
who had completed at least one academic year, 
constituted sample. A multiple regression 
equation was computed and the predictive 
value of all variables and each variable de- 
termined. 

Major Finding *. — Multiple correlation with 
end-of-year freshmen grade-point average was 
.791. High school grades are considerably 
more predictive of success in college, as de- 
termine^ by first year grades, than the other 
variables. All variables, however, show a 
positive correlation with academic success as 
defined In the study. 

WilcheR, June G. A Comparison of 
the Runner Attitude Scale to Teacher 
Ratings In "Identifying Student Leaders. 
(Mffc^r’s, 1967, University of Wyoming, 

' « 
WaofariPmidv.---Lyle L. MUler. 

ProMeta. — (1) To compare the Runner Studies 
&lft. ; attitude patterns to teacher evaluations of 
leadership, and (2) to determine whether the 
j^nner instrument could he used In identify- 
fwgl leadership qualities in the high school 

Procecniree. — A teacher evaluation sheet was 
submitted to a cross section of the faculty at 
the Norwalk (Ohio) high school for use in 
evaluating the leadership qualities of $5 mem- 
bers of the 1957 senior class. The Runner 
instrument was administered to these pupils, 
and the Runner interpretation was obtained. 
Comparlsoh of two instruments was made 
through lntqrfadior correlations, preparation 
„of standards for both leaders and nonleaders, 
and detailed analysis of the placement of in- 
dividual caaes by both the faculty and the 
Runner Short Form. 

Major Findinge . — To a limited extent, the 
Runner instrument corresponds to the teacher 
ratings and shows some promise. However, 
further work is required before the Runner 
form*' can be labeled an effective instrument 
in identifying student leadership qualities and 
the conformity factor of the Runner Scale. 
In evaluating students In such areas aa leader- 
ship, the use of a single question broken down 
into a five-point scale produces as accurate a 
result ss the use of ignore complex form* 

Woltson, Beatrice N. A Study of Per- 
sonality Variables as Measured, by Cer- 
tain Instruments That May Differentiate 
School Guidance Counselors from Class- 
room Teachers. (Fh. D., 1958, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storra) 

Director of etudy . — Edward A* Wlcaa. 

Problem , — To determine whether or not prac- 
tftetag counselors possess certain personality 
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trait constellations such aa a democratic phi- 
losophy, emphatic ability, and a nonautborl- 
tarlan personality ; and to determine whether 
or not such personality traits do differentiate 
counselors from classroom teachers. 

Procedure *. — Four instrument*. (Teacher 
Oplnionpaire <#b Democracy by Ledbetter, The 
| Empathy Test by Kerr and 8peroff, a Q sort 
ou Empathy devised by the Investigator, and 
the F Scale of Authoritarianism by Adorno 
et al.) were used to measure the personality 
trait constellations under consideration. The 
subjects were a sample of 98 counselors and 
71 teachers, all employed at the secondary 
level In Connecticut public schools. All sub- 
jects were presentee) the four'dhstruments, by 
mail. The data from these Instruments were 
analysed statistically to compare the two 
groups of subjects. For 20 patra of aubjects, 
perfectly matched in the four variables of rex, 
age, experience, and education, t tests were 
applied to the data from each of the four in- 
struments to determine whether there were 
significant differences between these two 
smaller but matched samples. In addition, 
Pearson’s product-moment coefficient* of cor- 
relation were calculated to determine any 
degree of relationship between any two of the 
instruments. 

Major Findings , — -On the Teacher Opinion- 
nalre on Democracy, the Q-eort on Empathy, 
and the F Sfcale of Authoritarianism, the 
scores favored the t&unselora. The correla- 
tions between these’ three instruments were 
significant, although the instruments did not 
measure identical traits. On the Empathy 
Teat by Kerr and 8peroff, the performance* of 
counselors and teachers were quite similar; 
in addition, thla Instrument did not correlate 
with any of the other three Instruments indi- 
cating It was tapping empathy from quite an 
unrelated aspect The counselors in this sam- 
ple may be more democratic in their attitude 
and outlook, may be more understanding and 
emphatic In their dealings with others, and 
may be more flexible and more permissive in 
interpersonal relationships. 

• Wybong, Eugene. Predicting High 
School Academic Success, (Master 1 *, 
1958, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio.) 
Director of study. — R. W. Edmlnston. 

Problem. — To determine the factors of ca- 
I*acity, adjustment, achievement, and Interests 
with highest relationships to school marks in 
(1) mathematics, (2) science, (3) English; 
U) social science, and (0) total school mark/. 
Procedures . — Scores of verbal capacity, Mem- 
ber capacity, social adjustment, seU-adqust- 
ment, how-to-study, and the appropriate 
achievement and Interest to seboo^farks in 
the fields considered/ were corrected In 144 
cnees* 4 ' Highest multiples In c^ch case were 
i determined. ^ 

Mafor Findings.— In, all case* the factors 
which gave significant* corr^a tlons jmw 


achievement, verbal capacity, number capacity, 
and how-to-study. Achievement and verbal 
capadty were most predictive of school marks. 
Interests, number capacity, aod self -adjust 
ment were of minor importance. 


Occupations 

Bennett, Robert K. Au Evaluation of 
Occupational Literature on the Protes- 
tant Ministry. (Master’s, 1958, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens.) 

Director of study. — George E. Hill. 

Problem . — To present au evaluation of tliV 
9 occupational literature obtained from those 
Protestant denominations with over 50,000 a t 
reported in the directory of the National Conn- 
ell of Churches, and from commercial pub- 
lishers of occupational literature. Such 
evaluation would be of assistance to ministers, 
teachers, youth workers, counselors and li 
bra riant, who select occupational literature 
and who counsel youth, and to publishers. 
Procedures. — The Protestant denominations 
and all known commercial publishers were 
approached to secure published materials on 
the Pro^stant ministry. One hundred and 
five pieces were analysed, using The Ohio Uul- 
veraity Checklist and Rating Scale fog Occu- 
pations! Literature, an adaption of the 
N.V.G.A. standards for publishers of occupa- 
tional literature. 

Major Findings. — (1)VA* compared with the 
nuantity of literature on other occupations, 
the quaatPy relating to the Protestant ml/ 
istry is liMited. if) As judged by the Check- 
list, ^the literature analysed showed omissions 
of certain aspects of Information. (3) Mach 
^of the llti i arure did not follow N.V.G.A. pub- 
lication standards. (4) The author concluded 
that much of the literature analysed could 
not be recommended for guidance. Counselors 
should not, however, overlook those Items 
,nfretlpg N.V.G.A. publication standards. 

Cuavul, Donald L. A Survey of the 
Guidance Program in North Carolina 
Junior Colleges." (Master**, 1958, Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone 
N.C.) , . . 

Director of study . — William Carse. » ' 

Problert^g — To study and deejribe^tfo current 
guidance practices in the junior '4§lleges of 
North Carolina la order to provide information 
concerning theee practices for : (1) junior col- 
lege administrators ; (2) students interested In 
junior college personnel work; (|) farfUtle* 
involved la training *f these students ; and 
(4) any other interested parties. 

Prsosderet. — Questionnaire mailed to all Jun- 
ior college presidents; 100 percent response. 
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00 percent ueible. 8j»tl»t1cm, pin* pereentnfee 
of total schools employing various procedures 
and practice#, wm given. 

Major Finding *. — Great variations between 
programs. Most administrators of guidance 
programs hare other positions; there was no 
standard meaning of the word “counseling," 
and a similarity of testing programs was 
found. It was recommended on basis of results 
from questionnaire that counselor training 
needs be more clearly defined. Administrators 
believe guidance important, but showed Uttle 
commonness in definition of the term. 

Creech, Marvin A., and Ruth A. Paget. 
Elko Community Occupational Survey. 
(1958, Division of Vocational Education, 
Carson City, Nev.) 

Director of *tudg.-+ . 

Problem. — (1) To obtain informs tton about 
the occupational picture in Rlko, Nev.; basic to 
sound educational planning. (2) To demon* 
strata the value of snch a study In order to 
stimulate similar projects in other school 
districts. 

Procedure#.— A comprehensive study of the 
entire business community by means of per- 
sonal interviews. Instruments : interview 

guide, supplemental form for details about 
student employment opportunities, and ques- 
tionnaire for employed senior high school 
students. Analysis of the survey data and 
preparation of the final report were the respon- 
sibility of the survey directors. 

Major Finding *. — Job opportunities in Rlko^ 
are most numerous in the distributive occupa- 
tions, suggesting need for training in this area, 
on both high school and adult levels. Guidance 
service programs should provide the students, 
with information about occupational oppor- 
tunities and assist them in realistic vocational 
planning. A comprehensive program of adolt 
education should be planned and a specific staff 
member assigned the responsibility of promot- 
ing and developing short or long-term courses 
to meet community demands. 

Eaton, Wallace B. Pilot Study In 
Distributive Education of the North Park 
Business Area. (Master's* 1967, San 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of itudy . — LeRoy A. Pemberton. 
Problem.— To determine whether North Park 
merchants would be willing to participate in 
a cooperative distributive education program. 
Procedure #. — A study of all merchant mem- 
bers of the North Park Business Club, includ- 
ing 174 retail merchants. Ninety-seven 
responseyvere obtained from 2 mailings and 
20 personal' calls. 

Major Finding #. — Enough retail merchants in 
North Jfark were willing to hire high school 
students on a cooperative basis to insure 
placements for a large class In cooperative 
distributive education. Merchants would be 


willing, on the whole, to fulfill the require- j 
ments for a reimbursable program. 

Grant, Bruce. The Value of Career 
Publications Prepared for College Grad- ^ 
uates by Manufacturing Comp&nlea. 
(Ed. D., 1956, University of Colorado, 
Boulder.) 

Director of *tudg.-^C. W. Failor. 

Problem. — To Investigate career publications 
prepared for collage graduates by manufactur- 
ing companies In order to determine their 
value as a source of Information to college 
graduates in choosing a career. ^ 

Procedure*. — Data were secured from a sam- 
ple of 170 manufacturing company career 
publications for college graduates by searching 
the files of the University of Colorado Place- 
ment Bureau. Three acts of criteria were 
appUed to the career publications: (1) Topics 
of occupational Information, (2) quality of 
Information, an^ (8) quality of the organisa- 
tion of the pubUcation. 

Mofor Finding*. — Fifty-two topics of infor- 
mation were found in the career publications, 
but only 81 percent of these topics were in SO 
percent or more of the publications. Of the 
27 topics of occupational information, only 
8, or SO percent, were in 50. percent or more. 
Two, or 25 percent, of the eight criteria of 
quality of Information, were met by 50 per- 
cent or more. Two, or 20 percent, of the 10 
criteria of quality of the organisation of the 
career publication were met by 50 percent or 
more .of the publication*. 

Diversification of topics of Information la 
limited. Too many crfterla are not met or are 
subject to limitations. These weaknesses re- 
strict the value of career publications to col- 
lege graduates. It is recommended that 
college graduates circumvent the limitations 
of career publications by using other sources 
of information when choosing a career. j 

Johnson, Harold E, Directory of Vo- 
cational Training Facilities In Connecti- 
cut (Master's, 1957, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Director of study . — Roger Richards. 

Problem. — -To compile a list of all training 
facilities in Connecticut that accept students 
for training in preparation towards vocational 

goals. 

Mofor Finding*. — A directory of vocational 
training facilities in Connecticut, of great 
help to guidance counselors in the 8tate, was 
compiled. 

Kamminoa, Marilyn P. "Proposed Pro- 
gram for In-School Work Experience at 
Grosantont High School (Master's, 1967, 
San Diego State College, Calif.) 

Diroctor of ttudg. — M. L Crawford. 1 1 
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Probte m. — To surrey the qm of student work- 
ers in school offices at Grossmont high school 
sod to study related programs and literature 
In order to recommend a cooperative In -school 
work experience program. 

Procedure *. — Questionnaires surveyed 159 stu- 
dents and 24 supervisors who worked In It 
offices at Grossmont Literature on work ex- 
perience was searched to locate current pro- 
grams and outstanding features of Individual 
plana Individuals and achoola were con- 
tacted by letter for details of their program a 
information on the policy of the G roasts on t 
school was secured through conferences with 
the principal, Tice pHWpa), and counselors. 
Major Finding *.— Over half the California 
achoola offered some type of In-school work 
experience In 1955. Successful operation of 
a program depend<*d upon coordination and 
supervision of related classroom training and 
the trainee's job experience. At Qroasmont 
high school, running erranda was the most 
common duty performed by students and abil- 
ity to follow directions was rated most Im- 
portant. Three-fourths of the student- workers 
were girls. Students were weakj In alphabetic 
tiling, penmanship, and spelling. 

Objectives of a recommended program of 
ln-achool work experience were: (1) provide' 
a learning situation. (2) promote improved 
public relations, and (3) Improve the quality 
of student service. Workers would t>e volun- 
teers receiving credit under Immediate super- 
vision, students would be released from work 
to attend related classroom training, and an 
office pool would be established to handle 
skilled jobs. 

Kino, George G„ Jb. An Analysis of 
Existing Occupational Information to De- 
velop Criteria for Occupational Informa- 
tion for Slow-Learning Students. (Mas- 
ter's, 1957, Montclair' State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N.J.) 

Director of study. — Orpha M. L. Liati. 

Problem. — To examine the readability of cer- 
tain existing occupational materials written 
for alow learners ; to compare th4 readability 
of these materials with certain comic atrip 
type stories ; and to develop criteria suitable 
for creating occupational information pam- 
phlets In comic atrip style for alow-learning 
students. 

Procedure*. — The Investigation was divided 
into five parts: (I) a survey of the range of 
occupational Information found in recent oc- 
cupational Information pamphlets; (2) an 
objective appraisal of the readability of se- 
lected occupational information pamphlets 
written especially for alow-learning students ; 
(3) an objective assessment of the* read- 
ability of selected educational pamphlets writ- 
ten In comjt strip style ; (4) an object!?# ap- 
praisal of the readability of selected popular 
comic etrlpy ; and (5) development of criteria 


suitable for use In the creation of occupa- 
tional Information pamphlets in comic atrip 
atyle directed toward slow-learning students. 
The Fiesch readability scale sod the Dale- 
Chall readability formula were used. 

Major Finding*.— { l) On the basis of read- 
ability difficulty analysis, many of the avail- 
able occupational Information pamphlets ap- 
pear to be too difficult for a majority of junior 
and senior high school students, and .certainly 
too difficult for alow-learning students, even 
though some pamphlets have apparently been 
written for these students. In addition, there 
Is not sufficient variety of materials for these 
readers. (2) If materials are to be made 
available for alow learners, they not only have 
to appear easy to road (such as the comic atrip 
form), but they must also be eaay to read (be- 
tween fourth- and sixth grade reading level). 
(3) A good occupational monograph for this 
group should combine ease of reading, an 
abundance of Illustrative material, and cer- 
tain essential points of Job Information ; and 
should be structured towards the masculine- 
feminine vocational Interest patterns of Junior 
and senior high school students. 

Lei 8, W. W. Occupational 8urvey of 
Pasadena : First Phase. ( 1957 , Pasadena 
Hoard of Education and Pasadena Owtn 
!>er of Commerce, Calif.) 

Director of *tudg . — . W. Leis. ^ 

Problem. —To supply the schools and the com ' 
inanity of Pasadena with up-to-date occupa- 
tional Information. 

Procedure *. — A questionnaire was carried by 
psychology students of Pasadena City College* 
to the 218 manufacturers employing 10 or 
more people. All jobs were classified accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and all Items on the questionnaire punched on 
IBM cards. A slightly modified form of the 
questionnaire was carried by business majors 
of the college to 341 retail outlets employing 
four or more people. The complete data were 
punched on IBM cards. 

Major Finding *. — The analysis of the data and 
some of the Implications for students In the 
Pasadena city achoola have been published 
aerially in the Occupational Information News 
Service over a period of several years. Many 
of these data will not be analysed and re- 
ported until the third and final phase of the 
survey is completed. Then all Jobs will be 
thrown together and totals In each classifi- 
cation computed. Comparisons of numbers 
employed In major Industrial classifications 
will also be totaled. Pasadena has changed 
from a small shop and residential .community 
In the early part of this century to a manu- 
facturing center for precision instruments, 
electronlcs^repearch and development, at mid-" 
century. "¥he 1940 census had recorded fewer 
than^ 1400 factory workers In Pasadena, 
wtereasthe 1955 survey found over 17,000. 
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Sabo eh, Marjorie JraNne Sheytlol 
A National Survey of the Dl&semtnatton 
of Occupational Information In the Sec- 
ondary Schools and a Suggested Outline 
for It* Use. (Master's, 1057, Iowa 8tate 
Teachers College, Cedar Falla.) 

Director of'etudy,—' Wray I>. SHvey. 
Problem.— To discover whit was being done 
In the Totted State* to disseminate etc lively 
the vast amount of occupational information 
available to high ho boo l youth, and to present 
practical methods and usable 'plans for use of 
this Information tn school programs. 

Procedure*.— A letter asking for Information 
about State-recommended practices was sent 
to the supervisor of occupational services In 
the department of education in each State. 
The information furnished was studied to de- 
termine the trend of occupational Information 
service* to the secondary schools of each 
State. Further research In hooks and peri- 
odicals dealing with occupational information 
sought to discover practices belug carried on 
In specific Institutions a ud to etpand the 
study to include suggest Ions' t»y authorities In 
the field. 

Motor Findings. — State departments of educe* 
cwtlon showed increasing awareness of their 
responsibility for providing the schools with 
recommendations concerning the dissemina- 
tion of occupational Information. No one 
best approach was recommended : schools used 
courses or units, whichever Inrst fit their 
curHcula. Career conference* were growing 
In popularity and improving In their value* 
to school and community. An . outiln^ for 
the study of occupational information was 
drawn up. A greatly increased number of 
certified counselors was a goal, although every 
teacher should be aware of the occupational 
implications of hi* particular discipline# A 
greater tendency waa shown than in the past 
to utilise student planning, followup studies 
of slump!, and community resources. School 
and community were working more closely to- 
gether than ever before, and the State depart- 
ments of education were attempting to help 
knit these forces together for more effective 
dissemination oif occupational Information. 

Simmons, Patricia, e# at. Occupa- 
tional Survey of Orange County, Calif. 
(1058, Orange County Schools, Santa 
Ana.) ^ 

Director of stiidy.—Patrlcla C. Simmons 

Problem . — To discover business, industry 
needs, and to counsel and train junior col- 
lege students to prepare for vraatlonal serv- 
ice la Orange County* _ 

Procedure *, — (a) Questionnaire, oplnionnalre, 
interviews, and checking of listed occupa- 
tions. by directories ; (b) design : sample of 
three populations, empirically an<r1>y present 
findings ; (e) populations : separated parents, 


selected employers, and selected employee*; 1 
(d) simple Met Utica! analysis. 

Major Finding *. — The three populations are 
qnite. alike. The colleges concerned should ! 
sharpen their counseling programs and, to 
make sure that job skills are being taught, 
should examine their curricntatna. 

WAni.nxtrr, 8am pel }Ux. A Checklist 
for EvaluHtJug Films on Occupational In- 
formation. (Master's, 1057. Tniverslty 
of Colorado, BoaMer.) 

Director of if udy. — C. W. Fsilor. 

/VoWfw, — To prepare an evaluation form 
which would rale more objectively the merits j 
or demerits of any given film on occupations. 
Available film evaluation Instruments were 
too general for the evaluation of specific film 
content because they were constructed to 
evaluate any kind of film. 

Procedure *. — Checklist patterned after Ger- 
trude Forrester s Crtfcrto for Judging an Oc 
c* rational Study. It wss revised and evalo 
ated by expert*, three in vocational guidance 
and fire in audiovisual education. Graduate 
students also added In the evaluation. The 
checklist wss then applied to five films for 
Illustrative purposes. 

Major “Finding *. — Occupational films can he 
easily and technically evaluated. ‘ But evalua- 
tion la general and may not give specific In- 
sights an Individual might want. Evaluation 
will vary depending *n the person who la do- 
ing the evaluating. 
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AcKioy , Hern ice c. Aq Kffeot of Anx- 
iety on the Perception of Porsonnllty 
Trulls of Others. (Master’s. 1IXW. San 
Dlepo State rollege, Oallf.) 

Director of *tudy ^— Virginia Voeks. 

Problem —Experiments concerning the effect 
of anxiety on perception of personality traits 
of others suggest that experimentally Induced 
society changes one’s perception of ‘’others. 
The present study investigated whether a 
more permanent ’’natural” state of anxiety, 
also, will affect one’s perception of others. 
Procedure a. — Subjects were the Caucasian 
freshmen and sophomores from 8 general pay- 
erfttogy classes (172^. males, 128 females). 
All data remained anonymous. Subjects rjted 
18 pictures of little-known, ”neutral”-appear- 
Ing Individuals oh a 0-poInt scale, from ex- 
tremely disagreeable to extremely agreeable. 
Three male and three female pictures of each 
of (be three major racial groups were pro- 
jected Individually tof 5 seconds. Subjects 
wero asked which, if any, racial group had 
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more picture*, and were then (Iren i 78-ltem 
a ml ety questionnaire to answer. 4 
Mo for Finding *. — Rome indication of an In 
rerse relationship was found between anxiety 
level and total picture ratio#, using low and 
hl#b total ratio# groups only. No relation- 
ship was foubd between anxiety level and 
total rating for the Mongoloid group, or tbe 
Negroid group. In comparison with tbe Cauca- 
soid group. A significant!! higher number of - 
subjects said more Mongoloid pictures bad 
been presented tbsn tbe number who noticed 
no difference. 

Antrnkn, Wayne W. Personality 
Characteristics of Superior High School 
Students. (Master**, 11)57, Illinois 8tate 
Normal University, Normal.) 

Director of sfadg.-— Stanley 8. Marsolf. 

Problem . — Do personality differences exist be- 
tween Intellectually superior adoleocenta snd 
less Intellectually endowed adolescents! 
Proccdmri *, — Hcores on the" Verbal Be a son lag 
test of the DAT, a part of tbe Statewide Test- 
ing Program of Illinois, were used as a basis 
of selection of 8*a Thirty out of 38 juniors 
and seniors of tbe notve/stty high bcboOl who 
♦cored above tbe Botb^centile agreed to par- 
ticipate. This group was evenly divided as 
to sex snd rated 1 ro* 11 18 O to DM) 

< mdn 17—4 1. Th e|r were given tbe 

Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, tbe 
Rhode Sentence Completion^ Blank snd tbe 
Ifaggetry-Olson-Wtckmao Behavior Rating 
Scale, Results were Compared with available 
normative data, - 

i fa/or Finding*, — (I) Intellectually superior 
high school girls expressed a highly slgnlfi* 
rgnt greater need for Exposition, Organisa- 
tion, and Recognition than did tbe norm 
group. They expressed a highly significant 
less Intense need for Dominance and Uarm- 
a voids nee. (2) Intellectually superior boys 
expressed a highly significant greater need for 
Exhibition. Exposition, Organisation, and 
Recognition than did the norm group. They 
showed less Intense need for tHamavoldance, 
Dominance, JH arms voids nee, r.nd Nutrieuce. 
(3) Neither boys nor girls shewed significant 
deviation In adjustment adequacy. (4) Rat- 
ings were favorable to the superior group. 

IIreskf., Clyde W. Affective Factors 
Ass6clated With Academic Umderachieve- 
meut 4«^igh School Stadenta. (Ph. D. # 
UK56, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.) 
Director of *tvdg. — A. Gordon Nelson. - 
Problem , — To discover whether certain as- 
l>ect* of |iersonallty are associated with aca- 
demic utideracblevement In senior high school 
students. 

Procedure** - Comparison of an experimental 
and a control group In terms of their re- 
sponses to tlx personality Inventories of the 
structured and aemlatructnred type. 


Vs/or Finding*. — (1 ). Underachievers mtnb 
tested signtflcsnUy more hostility toward per- 
sons than did the achiever*. (2) Achiever* 
reported feelings of security significantly more 
often than did the underachievers. (8) Tbe 
vocational goals of the achievers ware more 
remote and Involved more format study than 
tho*e of the underachievers. 

Dixkmkykr, Don (\ Study of Alderlon 
t'hlld-GuUlaneo Counseling iih Measured 
lay Child aud Mot tier Responses to Prob- 
lem Inventories. (Ph. D., 105S» Michigan 
State University, East Landing.) 

Director of *t*dy. — Buford StetBre. 

Problem. - -To evaluate change* tn mother 4 * 
empathy for child a* a result of Alderlon 
counseling. 

Procedure*.- The sample was imposed of 28 
mother child pair* entering the Alderlon child 
guidance clinic during a 2 month period. Clill 
dreo were ages 7 to 12 a ini took the Junior 
Inventory (BRA I and mental health analyst*. 
Mothers took tbe same instruments and were 
Instructed to respond a* they thought the 
children would. Discrepancy scores were cal- 
culated. This ^procedure was repeated after 
3 months of counseling. 

| to for Finding*. No slgnlfit'sut changes la dis- 
crepancy. Composite profile* of tbe children 
showed change In tlie direction of belter meo- 
tal health. These change* did not appear to 
be statistically significant. Parents Indicated 
general satisfaction with tbe counseling. 

' ExpiiETbON, Wilfred. A Coni|iarative 
luvpHtlgfitloti of the Personality Adjuat- 
ineiit of n Group of Teacher* As Trainees 
aud as Beginning Teaid'iers. (Masters, 
11X57, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Campus. ) 

Director of ttudy. -A. A. Uetny. 

Problem. — iWa a change fit |*»r*ouaHty take 
place between the Murirnt. teaching period and^ 
the end of the first year of teaching? I* It 
possible to predict those who will make Inade- 
quate adjustment In the first year of teaching! 
/Voc cdsrea.— Subject* were 25 women stu- 
dents from a Wisconsin comity norms I school. 
Tests used : A-8 Reaction Study, California 
Test of Personality, Wssbborne 8- A Inven 
lory, Army- Sorenson Rating Scale for Teach- 
ers, Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

Jf s/or Finding s. — For the most part a Ve- 
it true taring In personality takes place. Tbe 
area showing greatest frequency of malad- 
justments was self-reliance. Though none of 
group could be termed "maladjusted" on the 
Inventories administered during student teach 
log, 10 percent could be so labeled at the end 
of the first year of teaching. - Prediction as 
to those who would not make adjustment could 
not be made. 
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BaSsett, Richard. Personality Char- 
acteristics of Leadens in Early Adoles- 
cence. (Master’s, 1957, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal.) 

Director of study. — Stanley 8. Martoif. 
Problem. — Are there significant differences in 
Koder Personal scores between peer-judged 
leaders and nonleaders at the junior high 
school level? 

Procedures. — Blighty-two 7th- and 8th grade 
pupils were given a questionnaire calling for 
their judgment of those who among their 
peers were leaders. Fifteen leaders were 
matched on the basis of Flntner IQ's with 15 
nonleaders. The mean of the leader group 
was 117.3; of the nonleader group, after 
matching, t*p mean was 119.3. The signifi- 
cance of the difference between means and the 
discriminant function were used to evaluate 
the data. *' 

Major Findings. — The leaders preferred ac- 
tivity, working with Ideas, and directing 
others. There was virtually no difference In 
the leaders and nonleaders as to desire *to 
avoid conflict; but the nonleadess showed 
more preference for stable' situations. None 
of the differences was significant at the 5- 
percent level, however. By using the dis- 
criminant equation, a significant equation 
could be derived using preference for activity, 
working With ideas, and directing others. 
On this basis, all but two of the leaders would 
have been predicted as such, but five of the 
nonleaders would have been predicted as 
leaders. 

Fleming, Befit Lusk. A Comparison 
of Attitudes Between Anglo- and Span- 
ish- American Students as Shown by Two 
Personality Testa. (Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Graduate Study — 6th year, 1958, 
New Mexico Western College, Silver 
Otty.) 

Director of study. — Gladys Bookman. 
Problem. — To determine whether Spanlsh- 
American junior and senior high school stu- 
dents wer4 dissatisfied with their borne and 
neighborhood conditions; as had been evi- 
denced by the Mooney Problem Check List 
given In junior and senior high school health 
and recreation classes and freshman English 
classes. ^ 

Procedures. — The Mooney^roblem Check List 
and the California Test d Personality were 
administered to 7th-, 8th-, and 9th-grade 
Anglo- and 8panlsb-Amcrlcao children, and 
comparisons in changes as to attitudes were 
made from year to year. Bach year’s changes 
were compared by graphs. 8ome hypotheses 
of cause were discussed in the light of the 
bad area in which the study was done. 

Major Findings . — The Spanlsh-Amerlcan high 
school students definitely did show feelings of 


dissatisfaction with their home, family, and 
community life, but not so definitely* feelings 
of inferiority. Both Anglo- and Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan junior high school students were 
better adjusted than Anglo- and Spanish- 
American senior high school students. 

Hrsoox, E. W., L. Kineer, and R. E. 
Oates. An Investigation of the Relation- 
ship Between Certain Personality Char- 
acteristics and Grade Achievement in the 
Freshman English Sequence at The Ohio 
State University. (Ph. D., 1958, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus^. 
Directors of study. — J. B. Kinser and F. B. 
Peters. ^ 

Problem. — To investigate (a) the possibility 
of isolating two , personality types within a 
university setting ^n the basis of their Ide- 
ological thinking and beliefs ; the 8 type, or 
Authoritarian, and the N type, or Non-Au- 
thorltartap ; and (b) whether the behavior 
patterns characteristic of the types so isolated 
are ' associated with successful performance 
in a “general college^ program. (Hypothesis : 
Given the same skUls in English usage, gram- 
mar, punctuation, vocabulary, and senteure 
structure as measured by the English Place- 
ment Test and the OSPB, the N and 8 types 
will perform differently in English courses 
numbered 417 and 418. The. behavioral char- 
acteristics peculiar to the N*s will lead to suc- 
cessful performance as measured by grade 
achievement The behavioral characteristics 
peculiar to 8*s will lead to unsuccessful per- 
formance as measured by grade achievement) 

Procedures. — (1) Stern Activities Index was 
administered to students in the English 418 
course and scored in two ways : to Identify 
the N and 8 types and to describe the need 
systems of these types. (2) The difference 
between the grade actually; received in Eng- 
lish 417 and 418 and the grade predicted by 
08PB and English Placement scores were 
computed for each student; the N and 8 
groups were compared with respect to this 
difference. (8) The activities Index profiles 
of Individual, cases within each typegrrmp 
were studied in afi attempt to learn^rhether 
behavioral characteristics manifested by the 
students’ need systems are associated with 
grade achievement 

Major Findings . — Results on file at the 08U 
Library. 

Katzen meter, Willi am G. A Study of 
the Relationship Between a Personality 
Variable and Academic Performance. 
(Master’s, 1958, Duke University, Dur- 
haWliO.) 

Director at study. — Henry Welts. 

Problem. — To study relationship between aca- 
demic performance and scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (MA8). 
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Procedures . — Subjects, 640 Duke undergrad- 
uate student*. Analysis of Variance (treat- 
ment by lore! design). 

Major Findings, — There 1* a relationship be- 
tween MAS scores and academic performance, 
and it varies *|ith ability levels. 

Mars den, Ralph D f The Authoritar- 
ian Personality in the Virtual Focus of 
Recent Investigation. (Ed. D., 1967, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Director of study.— W orman EL Wallen. 

Problem.—' To analyse the literature pertain- 
ing to the authoritarian personality. 

Frobedure. — Library research in the recent 
/literature on the topic. 

Major Findings. — (1 ) Much remains to be ddne 
before it can be said with any finality that the 
“authoritarian*’ has been adequately described 
or measured. (2) *Fhere are circumstances in 
which a new measure of authoritarianism, and 
one that is more indirect than the F scale, ; 
will be highly desirable, since the value of the 
p scale diminishes as it becomes famlUar to 
more and more people. A more extended scale 
would have the additional virtue of being 
long enough so that Ydequate equivalent forms 
might easily be constructed. (8) It still ap- 
pear# that much more research and experi- 
mentation is necessary to establish a more 
accurate measure of the rather broad and 
nebulous theory embodied in “T)|)e Authoritar- 
ian Personality” and purportedy measured by 
the F scale. (4) In several places in fye liter- 
ature the F scale measures not only personal- 
ity variables but attitudes and opinions as 
well. (O’Neill and Levinson have conducted 
a factor analysis of several of the nine sob- 
scales developed to measure the 7 scales* differ- 
ent aspects. Their research shows that the 
ucales are rather a compound of at least three 
factors : “religious conventionalism” or “seri- 
ousness,” “authoritarian-submission,” and 
“masculine, strength facade.”). (5) It is 
therefore proposed that (a) the F scale be 
subjected to a more complete analysis, in- 
cluding a formula or design to determine more., 
precisely what is being measured ; (b) such 
studies take into account the expansion in the 
conception of authoritarianism that has taken 
place in recent years ; and (e) the 7 scale be 
extended, since the original form is too brief to 
serve adequately for consideration in factorial 
studies and is not fully reliable as a sealer for 
measuring the authoritarian personality. 

Michel, John. Nonintellectual Di- 
mensions of Performance in Reading. 
(Ph/ D. t 1968, University of Texas, 
Austin.) 

Director of study. — Royal B. Ernbree. 

Problem. — To Identify nonin tellectuai dimen- 
sions of functioning personality associated 
with performance In a trailing program. Tho 
'baste proposition was that there would be 


significant differences in functioning person- 
ality variables before training Among post- 
course improvement nonimprovement, and at- 
trition performance groups. 

Procedures. — Functioning personality was op- 
erationally defined in terms of study bablts 
and attitudes (Brown -Hoi tsman 8SHA), mani- 
fest needs (Edwards PPS), and modes of re- 
action to stress (Roxenswelg PFT). First- 
semester male and female freshmen who 
volunteered for *a reading improvement pro- 
gram were the subjects. The major statistic 
was snalysla of variance for unequal N*s, with 
a 8 x 2 design. Analyses were done for the 
88HA, the Edwards variables, and the Rosen- 
sweig scores. Intragroup and intergroup 
comparisons for each sex were followed by 
comparisons between Completers and Non- 
completers. 

Major Findings. — (1) There were no signifi- 
cant differences in study habits and attitudes 
among the Improvement, Nonimprovement, 
and Attrition groups. (2) There were signifi- 
cant differences among groups at to certain 
manifest-need variables. (8)^ There was a 
significant difference among the groups ~ai to 
mode of reaction to stress. Improvers and 
'Nonimprovers did not differ significantly In 
this case. (4) Distinct patterns of manifest 
heed and mode of reaction to stress were es- 
tablished for the male and female Improver 
groups. When the mode of reaction to stress 
deviated, male subjects withdrew from the 
program as members of the Attrition group. 
▲ similar relationship was discovered for the 
female Performance groups. 

Pabohxe, Robert L. The Self : A Proc- 
ess of Reflected Appraisals. (Master’s, 
1967, Utah 8tate University of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Logan.) 
Director of study. — Arden Frandsen. 

Problem. — To offer some empirical evidence 
that the self Is truly a process of reflected 
appraisals. 

Procedures. — The subjects were people who 
reside tu Logan. The experimental group con- 
sisted of two parts : from the total enrollment 
of the fifth-grade data at the Whittier School, 
and from the parents of this* children. A 
“guehs who” type inventory was administered 
to the child to reveal his self-concept. It 
consisted of 2d' word pictures describing sundry 
personality traits. The parents fill out the 
same inventory indicating whether their child 
is described by the word pictures. An item-by- 
item correlation was used to tgst the con- 
gruence of child appralsA and parent ap- 
praisal, and child appraisal and pecr-apprhltal, 
which in tarn partly tested the hypothesis. 
Motor F indi n gs . — (1) The individual at the 
fifth-grade level reflects closely through his 
self-concept what his peers think of him on 
theee personality traits: social confidence. 
Ekes social iateractloa, popularity, need for 
poor companionship, having good grades, ere- 
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stive interest. and likes helping ^parents. (2) 
By taking the role of his father, the Individual 
at the fifth-grade level is able to perceive him- 
self the way his father sees him oh these per- 
sonality traits: liking quiet games, feeling 
lack of confidence, of good appearance, sub- 
missiveness, feeling confident with abUlttc#, 
liking active games, attitude toward good 
looks, good grades, an<T creative interest. (3) 
Applying the role-taking formulation to 
mother-child relationships, the, child’s self- 
concept is reflection of the mother's ap- 
praisals* on these personality traits: liking 
active games, popularity, sex idepti float ion, 
liking quiet game*, having social confidence, 
feelings of good looks, and good grades. 

% 

Sanders, Ella M. The Relationship 
between Verbal-Quantitative Ability ami 
Certain Personality and Metabolic Char- 
acteristics. ( ^Ph. D., 1958, University of 
Texas, Austin.) 

Director of *tudy. Oliver H. Brown. 

Problem . — To explore j*ersonality and bio- 
chemical attributes of subjects with large 
discrepancies in their verbal quantitative 
abilities as compared to subjects with equal 
ability. in both areas. The study hypothe- 
sised significant differencen among three 
groups different from one another in verbal 
quantitative ability, in various personality 
characteristics, and biochemical attributes or 
metabolic patterns. 

Procedure *. — Scores received by male fresh- 
men on the lOyT (’Diversity of Texas Adinls 
slon Test were used to select subjects in three 
groups matched for the higher of their verbal 
or quantitative ability scores. Group Vq was 
composed of subjects with high verbal and low 
quantitative scores, group vQ of subjects with 
low verbal and high quantitative scores, and 
group VQ of individuals with high verbal and 
high quantitative scores. High scores ranged 
from the 7l>th to the 99th percentile ; low 
scores from the 40th Uo the 8th percentile. 
Three personality instruments were admin- 
istered to all subjects: The Edwards Per 
sonal Preference Schedule, the Holtsman Ink 
Blot Test, and the McGuire Q-check. Four 
overnight ’urine samples were obtained from 
each subject during the testing period. Analy- 
ses of variance were computed for each of 34 
chemical constituents. 15 EPPS scales, and 7 
HIT categories. A variance technique de- 
veloped by McGuire was employed to analyse 
the Q-check data. * 

Jfejor Finding s. — (1) Certain aspects of the 
metabolic patterns of the three groups as 
measured In the investigation differ signifi- 
cantly from one another. (2) Certain person- 
ality characteristics of the three groups as 
measured^ the KPPS and Q-eheck differ sig- 
nificantly from one another. (3) The f HIT 
categories did u«rt differentiate among the 
three groups* ' f 


/ 

The significant relationships discovered in 
l he present Investigation represent an Im- 
portant challenge for further research In thin 
j^rea. At the present stage of knowledge, 
however, it would be inappropriate to tbeo 
rise concretely about the mechanisms' by 
means of which body chemistry, personality, 
and verbal-quantitative ability are related. 

Trese, Leo J*- Personality of the De- 
linquent Girl. (Ed. D.. 1957, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich.) 

Director a J *1udy.- Edgar- G. Johnston. ^ 
Problem . — To present a statistical description 
of delinquent girls In the light of certain se 
leeted factors which are commonly accepted as 
being influential in the development of per- 
sonality ; and to determine whether the de- 
linquent girl exhibits a negative concept of 
herself In relation to her human environment, 
and whether the degree of negatlveness varies 
directly with the number of unfavorable per- 
sonality-influencing factors ibat have been 
present in her life. 

Procedure *. — Subjects were the total popula- 
tion of a semiprivate residential iehool for 
delinquent girls. Research tools were inter- 
views and questionnaires. From the ques- 
tionnaires (checked against case histories) 
statistical descriptions of subjects were ob- 
tained and items compared with correspond- 
ing statistics for delinquent boys, as provided 
by the Glueeks. Personality-influencing fac- 
tors were assigned numerical scores, and nu- 
merical distribution of 101 subjects obtained 
by means of these scores, with range of scores 
from 2 to 34, mean of 17. SD of 7.6. A ran- 
dom sample Wns taken of the Interviews from 
the mean, and from one and two SD* In each 
direction : and a content analysis was made 
of these five Interviews to determine positive 
and negative feelings. 

Mofor Finding *. — Some notable differences 
were shown between I nstitu dona lUcd delin- 
quent boys and girls : e.g., higher Incidence 
of broken homes for girls, higher incidence of 
mothers working outride home, later age of 
first onset of deviant behavior. Girls exposed 
td delinquency-producing factors tend to ex- 
hibit a preponderance of negative feelings, 
and girls most heavily loaded with these feel 
lngs show a notable preponderance of them as 
compared to girls least heavily loaded. 

Tschudy, James Jay. Relationship 
Between Values and Certain Psychologi- 
cal Variables. (Pb. P. ( 1958, University 
of California, Berkeley.) 

Director of *tudy. — Lawrence H. Stewart 
Problem . — To get tome light on the following 
questions : (1) Are measures at values, such 
as those obtained from the AUport-Vemou* 
Lindsey Study of Values and formulated upon 
Bduard Springers 1 six basic constructs, use- 
ful criteria for the study at personality 1 That 
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is. are there actually six personality types 
which may be differentiated by the use of 
Spranger’s value constructs? (2) Are Sp rang - 
er’s six basic value types all-inclusive, or are 
there other value classifications consisting of 
combination* of these types? 

rroccdnrr*t~-Hy clussifying high-abllity col- 
lege students, according to the value scales on 
which 4hey attained scores at least one prob- 
able error above the mean, it was possible to 
establish groups identified as distinct “value 
typos.” These groups, totaling 188 females 
and 481 males, were distributed over 11 basic 
and mixed value types for the former, and 7 
for the Utter. Analyses of variance and chi- 
square tests fcere used to determine the -extent 
af group differences with regard to 14 per- 
sonality scales and .vocational, Jrnerest pat- 
terns. 

Major Findings. — (1) The partial validation 
of Spranger’s assumption that his Value typol- 
ogy is a means of studying personality, as 
demonstrated- by significant personality dif- 
ferences between the theoretical, esthetic, po- # 
litical, and religious value-types. (2) The 
presentation of evidence that value categories, 
over and above 8pranger’s six types, may ex- 
ist, as demonstrated by the Isolation and dif- 
ferentiation of the following mixed value- 
types: theoretical-religious, theoretical-eco- 

nomic, theoretical -political, religious-esthetic, 
religious- social, and religious-political. These 
value-types were found to differ significantly 
with regard to various personality and voca- 
tional interest variables. *■ 


Processes 

Angus, Hutu K. Exj>erin)ental Study 
<>f the Effect of Supervised Study in a 
Student Government — Controlled Resi- 
dence Hall of a School of Nursing. ( Mas- 
ter’s, 11)57, The University of Akron, 
Ohio.) 

Director of study.— Mabel M. Biedinger. 
Problem . — To show the most effective way of 
applying faculty supeptialon and guidance 
under conditions of an average democratic 
student government — controlled residence 
haU ; to evaluate the difference In scholastic 
attainment of student groups under varying 
experimentally faculty-controlled supervisory 
and guidance programs. 

Procedures. — There were three major stepe : 
(1) The Pre-Nursing and Guidance Battery 
was administered to the students and the re^ 
■alts were tabulated. (2) The student group 
was separated into two equal composite per- 
Entile groups based on the above PNG test. 
(8) Statistical correlations between the ex- 
perimental and control groups were then ana- 


lysed to reach any conclusions that could be 
obtained from the study. 

Major Finding* . — When an enthusiastic pro- 
gram of guidance ao<^ counseling was made 
available to a student group during a study 
imrtion of the day, there was 'marked improve- 
ment in the general academic success Of the 
group. 

Appei^ V. II., B. F. Bennett, H.. L. 
Coon, A. W. Fobhay, R. M. Larson, II. E. 
Stevens, and C. Swales. A Study in 
Self-Direction. (The Ohio Sta^e Uni- 
versity; Columbus. ) 

Dirrrtor* of sfsrfy. — H. L. Coon, A. W. Ko 
*hay, and H. B. Pepinsky. 

I*robletn. — To shed light on the following two 
questions: (1) What is meant by the term 
‘ Self-Direction” as UM*d at The Ohio State 
University School, and (2) How does a group 
function in attempting to define a vague prob- 
lem area? 

Procedures. — The problem of definition was 
approached through committee discussions 
stimulated largely by anecdotal material ob- 
tained from observations of a kindergarten 
class and interpreted subsequently by the kin- 
dergarten teacher. -Particular emphasis was 
placed on the role played by the kindergarten 
teacher in developing student self-direction. 
The contribution of. the physical environ- 
ment was also stressed. The issue dealing 
with group function In defining a problem area 
was studied by examining the committee's 'ef- 
fort* over* the i>ast year. T>e minutes of 
past meetings were used as the primary ref- 
erence materials. 

Major Finding*. — Results available , upon re- 
quest. 

Ballanttne, Robert II. A study of 
Sources of Help Utilised iu the Solution 
of Personal Problems Reported by a Se- 
lected Group of Freshmen at the State 
University of Iowa. (Master's, 1058, 
State University of lown, Iowa City.) 

hirtetor of study. — Kennefh H. Hoyt. 

Fnoblrm . — To determine th^ Incidence of per- 
sonal problems of a selected group of fresh- 
men students at the 8tate University of Iowa 
and the sources of help for these students In 
wiring their problems. In analysing the 
data, attempts were made to answer the fol - 
lowing questions: (1) How frequently do 
freshman students at the State University of 
Iowa experience certain problems? (2) What 
sources of help do the freshmen use In solv- 
ing certain problems? (3) What relation- , 
^ahlp exists between the types of problems 
that freshman student*' have and the solu- 
tions for these problems? (Primary interest 
was directed towai^l the kinds of smireen 
used.) 
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Procedure *. — A problem checklist tu admin- 
istered to 55(7 freshmen student*. This check- 
list consisted of 09 problem statements de- 
igned to Identify problems In five major areas. 
Twelve possible sources of help were listed, 
from which the students Indicated their source 
of help, if any. 

Major j'indingt. — A mean of 10 2 problems 
jmt student was Indicated. No students 
fulled to check at least one, problem. Major 
problem arena fell Into the following rank 
order; (1) academic. *< 2 ) personal. (3 1 voca- 
tional. (4) social, <T») home and family. For 
all problems In all areas, over one-third of 
i In* student* did nyt contact anyone for help. 
The female students displayed a marked tend- 
ency to fake their problems to someone much 
more so than the. male students. The most 
frequently used source of assistance turned 
to by students was their parents. 

RvckleV, Frank M. An Evaluation of 
the Outcome of the Use of Analytic Dis- 
cussion Method in Working; With Teacher 
Groups. (Ed. I)., 1964, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Director of study . — Robert R, Sears and Harry 
Levin. 

Problem . — To determine the effectiveness of 
analytic group discussion method as a meins 
for Improving self awareness In a social sit- 
uation and thus producing significant modifi- 
cations In attitude and behavior for tether 
and counselors In their professional under- 
takings. 

Procedure . — (1) Major phenomena selected 
for observation were the attitudes ^pd be- 
havior of the subjects. (2) Premeatu res and 
post measures 9 to 10 months apart were em- 
ployed with an experimental and control 
group. (3) Procedures and Instruments were 
interview (semlatructured), attitude teat 
(MTAI), direction observation of teacher be- 
havior In the classroom, rating scales of atti- 
tudes, and behavior analysis of typescript of 
tape recordings of group persona, and prin- 
cipal's rating. ■ 

Major Finding.— ( 1) A modified form bf 
group therapy may be used successfully with 
normal professional groups. (2) Group dis- 
cussion may be a valuable tool In Improving 
work satisfaction and achievement (S) 
Major hypothesis confirmed by the findings, 
namely, that the use of group discussion 
method by a trained clinical counselor in 
working with small (10-15) groups of teach- 
er* will, under appropriate condition!, pro- 
duce certain desirable modifications in teacher 
attitudes and classroom behavior which will 
differ significantly from those produced by an 
academic course in the psychology of educa- 
tion, Findings indicated differences between" 
experimental and control groups which were 
significant In both the statistical and prac- 
tical sense (beyond the .01 level of confidence 
<>n altitudinal and behavior change). 


Ohajio, T. M. Predicting Selected Be- 
havioral Characteristics on the Basis of 
Observation of a Group Psychotherapy 
8ession with Mental Patients. (Ph. D , 
1067, The Ohio State University, .Co- 
lumbus.) 

Director of ttudy.— F. M. Fletcher. 

Problem. — To Investigate the accuracy of the 
guesses and impromptu hypotheses that the 
counselor or paychot hers plat spontaneously 
makes and alters during the course of counsel 
ing or psychotherapy. Hypothetic j; Pay. 
Cboltfgists observing a group psychotherapy 
session will be able to predict behavioral 
characteristics and psychiatric symptoms at j 
a statistically significant level, when their | 
responses are correlated with the criterion 1 
ratings of nurses, aides, physical medicine, 
and rehabilitation therapist*. Hypothetic i 
Psychologists observing a group psychotber 
spy session will be able to estimate slgnlfl 
cantly more complex variable! as follows : 
present friendship standing, present leadership 
Standing, and future leadership standing, vali- 
dated against soclometrlc measures; level of 
social activity validated against a time sam- 
ple of ward activities ; and an estimate of 
length of hospitalisation required before be- 
ing ready for release, validated against hos- 
pital records. Hypothettt $: Observing psy- 
chologists, on a second observation of the 
subjects S months later, wopld be able to pre- 
dicHhe same Items with a significant increase 
in accuracy. 

Procedures. — Psychologists experienced in the 
therapy and treatment of mental illness ob- 
•erved a group psychotherapy session and in- 
dividually rated each patient no 21 items 
To avoid contamination of prediction due to 
ffilor knowledge, the subject* were not known 
to the observer*. 

Major Findimgt. — <1 ) The chi-square test re- 
veals that hypothesis >(p. 1 was substantiated 
beyond the .01 level of 'significance. The »pe- 
ceaafully predicted characteristic* were gen- 
eral activity level, submlsalveneaa-hostiilty, 
depression-manic excitement, withdrawal 
tendencies, conceptual disorganisation, and 
performance on therapy assignments. (2) 
Three of .the predictions used to verify hy- 
pothesis No. % were significant, as tested by 
chi square, beyond the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. Tbe successful predictions were pres- 
ent Intelligence, present leadernhlp standing. 
Mi intimate of length of hoapltaJlaation re- 
'Hired before release. (8) Hypotheala No. S 
waa rejected. There was a trend toward Im- 
provement in accuracy, but not at a statle 
Hcally significant level. j 

Clark. Marguerite Ann. Group Gold 
■nee as a Method of Attaining Counselor- 
Oounselee Rapport. (Master's, 1957 . 
University of Colorado, Boulder.) j 

/Director # / at ad*.— C. W. Fnilor. j 
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/Yob ton, —To ahow t he need for a 9th -grade 
group guidance claw, taught by a Qualified 
guidance counselor, to offer needed assist- 
ance to all students In understanding self 
and environment. Increase counselor-coon- 
selee rapport, and Increase the students* under- 
standing of the guidance services. 
f'rocedures. — Review of literature and sum- 
mary of group guidance programs In 12 
schools obtained from handbooks and bulle- 
tins. 

Mofor Finding*. — Class in group guidance. 
Integrated within the school curriculum for 
9tb-grade students, is far superior to home- 
room techniques for orientation to the school 
and the guidance services end for establish- 
ment of counselor-eouoselee rapport. 

Eklcnd, Glenn Lindii. An Experl- 
raenttS Study of the Effects of Multiple 
Counseling Upon a Group of Under- 
Achieving Seventh-Grade Students. 
(Master's, 1957, University of Utah, Salt 
I-akeCity.) 

Director of study . — Pbelon 3 , Malouf. 

Problem . — To determine the effect of multiple 
counseling upon the scholastic, social, per- 
sonal, and home adjustment 6t an experi- 
mental group of 7th-grade students. 
Procedure *,**- Measures of the rifcntal capacity, 
•octal adjustment, self -adjustment, and scho- 
lastic adjustment were secured tor all 7th- 
grade students. Background, feet results, and 
teacher ratings of achievement in the class- 
room were used In order to select a group of 
students which could be classified as under- 
achievers. From these, 16 volunteers were 
solicited for the experimental group and were 
matched with a control group for the study. 
The experimental group worked with the 
counselor, the writer, in s multiple counseling 
activity one hour a week for a period of ap- 
proximately 6 ft months in 16 counseling ses- 
sions. The control group dkl not have access 
to either individual or multiple counseling 
services. 

Jfs/or Finding s. — (1) The improvement in 
academic achievement was greater for the 
students tto the experimental gronp than for 
the students in the control group. (21 The 
improvement In social adjustment was greater 
for the studenty In the experimental group, as 
evidenced by higher scores on a social ac- 
ceptance scale, and scores on a personal ad- 
justment Inventory were higher. (SI Indica- 
tions of Improvement In home* adjustment 
were reported by parents for about half of 
the members of the experimental group. (4) 
Multiple counseling Is an effective technique 
in helping underachieving junior high schmfl 
students improve their academic perform 
ancc. (5) Multiple counseling contributes to 
improvement In certain other areas of stu- 
dent adjustment (6) From the standpoint 
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of feasibility, multiple counseling to prac- 
ticable within a junior high school setting. 

English, U&ma Peterson. Group 
Counseling of Junior High School Stu- 
dents With Certain Adjustment Prob- 
lems. (Master's, 1958, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls.) 

Director of study. — Robert Adrian. 

Problem. — To determine whether group coun- 
seling would help resolve adjustment problems 
of junior high school boys habitually placed in 
detention fof Infractions of school rules. 
Procedures. — A sampling was taken of boys 
who were exposed to 13 weekly sessions of 
nondirective counseling sessions with a similar 
sampling who did not have the counseling 
experience. Criteria for measuring the degree 
of problem resolution were detention records, 
the SRA Tooth Inventory (Form A) and 
teacher judgments. The subjects were 43 
junior high school hoys, selected because they 
had accumulated more than three detention 
assignments during the first 9- week grading 
period of the school year. 

Major Finding*. — (1) Group counseling of 
junior high school pupils who have adjustment 
problems accelerates the rate of problem 
resolution'. (2) Time has a positive influence 
on improvement of adjustment for both coun- 
seled and non counseled groups. ( 3 ) Counsel 
Ing has more merit than detention as. a means 
of disciplining Junior high school pufSila. 

Feldman, Leonard. Multiple Counsel- 
ing: Factors Related to Improved Self- 
Knowledge. (Ed. !>.. 1957, fjniveraity of 
California, Berkeley. ) 

Director of study. — C. P. Froehllch. 

Problem. — To obtain information about the 
multiple counseling process which would help 
counselors utilise multiple counseling in work- 
ing with clients sod to identify aspects of 
counselor behavior associated with clients* im- 
proved self-knowledge of interests. 

Procedures. — Twenty-one groups of high 
school students. 4 to 6 per group, received 
short-range counseling. Including interpreta- 
tion of Kuder Preference Record- Vocational. 
Group* were rated on the basis of counselee's 
improvement In self-knowledge of hla own 
vocational interest. Most-Improved groups 
were compared with least -Improved groups for 
working relationship, amount of counselor 
talk, and division of responsibility for progress 
of the counseling session. 

Major Findings.— -The sessions of the least- 
improved groups and most-improved groups 
did not differ significantly 4rlth regard to the 
working relationship between counselor and 
* counseled and th«wproportlon of the session 
used by the counselor in talking. Altboum 
Jhe mean ratings for division of responsibly* y 
were similar for "least** and “moat," there 
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was a significant difference' to pattern. In the 
least-im proved groups there waa not a consist 
<. f ent pattern of responsibility for directing the 
progress of the session. In the most -Improved 
groups, all the counselors varied only enough 
to allow flexibility between session*; at no 
time did any one of them significantly deviate 
from the amount of responsibility he had as- 
sumed in previous sessions. This difference 
In eonslstepcy was Interpreted to mean that 
students needed a stable amount of direction 
. b when Involved In a series of short multiple 
counseling sessions. The amount of responsi- 
bility assumed by the counselor was not as im- 
portant as the fact that he was consistent. 

Florence, E. deC. I v Motivational 
Factors In Individual and # Group Produc- 
tivity. II. Validation and St&ndardUa- 
tion of the Student Beh‘avior Description. 
(1056, The Ohio State University, Oo- 
lumbu8.) 

Director p/jifsdg. — R. J. Wherry. 

Ptcblrm. — To cross-vslldate and standardise 
the ‘ Student Behavior Description (SBD) 
devised pj Kdwlgee deC. Florence. 

Procedures. — Two samples were used for the 
cross-validation study: I6T female- students 
at The Ohio $tate University .and 97 male 
students af Denison University. The criterion 
used in the validation of the SBD was a notn- 
tnatiitf technique developed by Florence. The 
RBiyln Item-analysed to provide further in- 
formation about the Item structure of tffis 
instrument. The samples used for the stand- 
ard 1 cation of the SBD were 521 male students 
and 270 female students In The Ohio 8tate 
University. Percentile norms were developed 
for each sex. 

Major Fin4ing$. — The 8BD Is potentially 
useful In screening sod diagnosing students. 
The table of norms provides a more realistic 
Interpretation of the 8BD scores and yields 
Individual profiles useful for screening and 
. ' counseling purposes. These norms should be 
regarded as preliminary, however,* pending 
standardisation based upon more extended 
sampling. Whenever possible. Institutions 
using the SBD should develop local norms. 


group of experts sod circulated by the Louisi- 
ana Mental Hygiene Society. 

Procedures. — In the principal study, the 
pamphlets were mailed every 2 weeks to high 
school seniors In Alamo Heights, Tex. An 
Attitude Scale and an Information Teat were 
developed to cover the content of the pam- 
phlets. These were given In early February 
and late May 1956 to seniors in Alamo 
Heights and also to a matching sample in * 
Highland Park, Tex., where the pamphlets 
were .never seen.* A similar approach was 
followed FU& much smaller groups In less 
selective nigh schools In Han Antonio, Te\. 
Results were analysed by chi square, con tin 
gene y coefficients, and t-tests based on dif- 
ferences between means and* mean differences. 
Major Finding# — < l ) The content of pam 
phlets, with * Pleach difficulty level of about 
at sixth grade, did not permit construction 
of sufficiently hard attitude and Information 
Items for the seniors in the selected district* 
of Alamo Heights and Highland Park (mean 
IQ about 115). Scores on the pretest were 
already high and further gains were difficult 
to make. (2) Girls tended to make scores 
superior to those of the boys on both the 
Attitude and Information measures. (3) Tbe 
Corrected Contingency Coefficients between 
Pre-Attitude sod Post -Attitude scores were 
about .60, and between Pre- Information and 
Post -Information scores about .70. Both 
Attitude and Information score* were slgnifl 
cattily related to IQ and to a measure of so 
ylal status. (4) Populations 'were homog 
enous on the pretests, while experimental 
groups tended to have higher scores on the 
posttest*, but findings were neither uniform 
nor highly' significant. (5) If fie# limes seems"" 
to produce best results with younger and lea* 
selected students and In connection with a 
group-guidance program. 

Hendrickson, Hazei. a Survey of the 
Problem* of Pacoiet tllgb School Senior* 
With Material Used by tbe Librarian for 
Helping Them Find Some Solution*. 
(Master's, 11)58, Appalachian k 8tats 
Teachers Collie, Boone, N.C. ) 0 

Director of tlsdg. — I la Taylor Justice. 

Problem . — (1) To determine tbe problems hf 
Pacoiet high school seniors as revealed 
through BRA Youth Inventory ; (2) To com, 
pare the problems of boys gnd girls aa a basis 
for guiding them In solving some of their prob 
te rns ; J >y^To^present materials the librarian * 
has provided and recommended to seniors 
for gaining Insight late their problems; and 
(4) To propose recommendations for improv* 
lng the library services to contribute more to 
the guidance programs. 

Procedures. — Results from 8RA Youth Inven- 
tories, entries hi Cumulative Reading Record, 
interviews with seniors, scores from lows 
Bfleet Reedlag Tests. Copipa retire counts 


Hatchett, Neva Beth. An Evaluation 
of the Effectiveness of Pamphlet Ma- 
terial in Educating High School Boy* 
and Giri» for Marriage. (Master’s, 1D5K, 
University of Texas, Austin. ) X 

Director of — Royal B. Bmbree. 

Problem . — To lavestigats the effect upon atti- 
tude toward and, information about courtship, 
marriage, and family life, which resulted from 
mailing a aeries of pamphlets to seniors in 
two high schodls and 'from (using the same 
materials in a group-guidance program la an- 
other high school. The nine pamphlets. 
Milestones to Marriage, were prepared by a 
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mad? for -radon* problem area*, vltb per- 
centage Increase* and decrease* In problem .. 
area* 

Mmfor FfmKwps.-r-Carefnliy selected books 
may contribute to the solution of problem* 
that would be marked oq the 8 HA Youth In- 
ventory. Numerous suggestion* are given for 
helping librarian* Improve the guidance serv- 
ice* of the library. 

King, Ixn ifl J. Activity Group Ther- 
apy With Three Groups of Selected Ele- 
mentary School Children. (Ed. D. f 1958, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 1 ) 

Director of *tmdg. — BaiT F. Carnes. » 

Problem. — To ^evahiate the effectiveoes* of 
Slavson'a Activity Group Therapy on serloualy 
disturbed elementary school children. 
P roced ur e * . — A variety of psychometric. # 
M>eio metric, and ease history data was 
compiled oh three groups of six to eight boys, 
before activity group therapy and after Its 
conclusion. The bfcye represented different 
type* of (behavior deviation*, and predictions. 1 
were ma)le in advance as to the effect the 
activity would have upon them. 

Motor Finding *. — Seven withdrawn and three 
aggressive boy* showed Improvement. Four 
aggressive boy* showed no Improvement end 
only ohf withdrawn boy could be classified *• 
a failure. Group therapy was believed more 
cuccesaful with the withdrawn than with the 
aggressive. The area of least improvement 
was In that of peer-group relations. 

Kkak, Curruno 8. Ttie Effect of Or- 
igin Chemotherapeutic Agent* Upon Vo- 
cational Counseling Services in a Neuro- * 
psychiatric Setting. (Ph» D*» 1958, 
University of Texas,' Austin.) 

Director of *t udg. — Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To study the variable effect* of 
certain chemotherapeutic drugs upon the re- 
actions of schisophrenic patients In a Vet- 
erans* Administration hospital to various 
phase* of testing and vocational counseling. 
The population consisted of 61 patients la 
the Waco, Tex., veterans hospital during the 
winter and spring of 1957. 

Procedure*. — Evaluations were based upon a 
8elf -Concept device, a Counseling jReadtntiis 
Rating Beale (CBR8 Atomistic and Global), 
manual dexterity A* measured by the Purdue 
Pegboard, and the Digit Span and Block De- 
sign tests of the Wechaler Adult Intelligence 
Scale. Medics tiorf was discontinued on all 
•objects for I month, after which the first 
evaluations (premedication) were made. 
Three comparable groups wets established. 
For 8 weeks, one group received Ritalin, one 
Glutamic Add, and one e placebo. Then, the 
•eeond evaluations were taken (mldmsa— res). 
The Htn!!n and Glutamic Add group* were 


divided as follows: Thoradne, Pa ratal. Thors- 
tlne-Pacatal, Thoraalne Ritalin, and. Pacatai- 
Glutamic. The placebo group continued as 
before. * Medication was carried on for 1 
month, after which the final evaluations 
(Ftnal) were made. The principal statistics 
used were thh t. F, and Signs teats and Chi 
square. 

Mmfor Finding *, — The primary findings were: 
<1) Control and Experimental groups did sot 
differ in terms of background data at the 
time of the premedication evaluation, or In 
term* ob measures employed at this time. 
(2) An Index of “favorable hygieology** was 
developed around positive improvement on the 
several variables from Prephase to Midphase. 
The .Control group demonjtrated better by- 
gieology than either the Ritalin of Glutamic 
and Ritalin groups. The Glutamic group 
showed better hygieology than the Ritalin 
group. (3) The hygieology index wma also 
used with score* obtained from the Final 
evaluation. In general, Thor a tine indicated 
better hygieology than Tho ratine Pa ratal and 
Thoraalne- Ritalin. Thoratine Pscatai was su- 
perior to Thoraalne- Ritalin, and Glutamlc- 
P a ratal produced most favorable results while 
Thoraalne* Ritalin was least efficacious. (41 
The placebo resulted In gains at midphase but 
could not override real medication effects In 
the long run, and lessened In Influence stead- 
ily during the final weeks of the experiment. 
(5) Thoraalne used alone find Glutamic Add 
(alone and In combination) appeared gener- 
ally to be the q>ost effective medications. 

Lautt, Rita 3 . Method* of Identifica- 
tion and Provisions for Gifted Children 
in the School* of Southeastern Ohio and 
Northwestern West Vlsftnta (The Ohio 
Valley Guidance Council Area). (Mas- 
ter’s, 1967, Ohio University and the Ohio 
Valley Guidance Chundl. Athena) 
Director of study. — George K HUL 
Problem.— This study was the Initial step In 
a long-range plan Instituted by the Ohio Val- 
ley Guidance Connell to encourage better edb-. 
ration and guidance for glftedVhlldren fa It* 
greSL Purpose*: (I) to discover existing 
Conceptions of school administrators re- 
garding the gifted. <2> to discover existing 
educational provisions for the gifted. (3) to 
discover existing special provisions in the 
schopls for education and guidance of the 
gifted, (4) to develop a plan of action for 
the Ohio Valley Guidance Council. 
Proced ur e s . — A survey of all school adminis- 
trators In 22 southeastern Ohio an<J 10 north- 
western West Virginia counties. 

Mmfor Finding*.— r-(l ) Planned programs for 
the gifted are Infrequent In the schools sur- 
veyed. (2) School administrators are con- 
cerned about the gifted and receptive to ideas 
for improvlag their identification pad educa- 
tion* (•> A number of schools reported prom- 
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Ifti&f guidance tod Instructional praaiicee bat 
% e serious Uck^ of special service worker* 
(school counselor*' school psychologists, and 
the like). (4) The .“gifted" are regained 
primarily as children .with high !Q*s and su- 
perior academic ' achievement. (6) Pilot 
schools might be Identified as centers for 
observation by teams from Interested school 
staff*. The Ohio Valley Guidance Connell 
might sponsor such visitation*. (6) There Is 
' need for lnservlqe programs, county wide pro- 
grams of special cl a see*, conn ty wide goldaner 
program*, and greater awareness of enrich- 
ment opportunities through use of community 
resource*. 

Paa&, Henmy L Jr. Experimental 
Psychotherapy : Therapists Responses 

Under Threat and Non-Threat (Ph. D., 
1957, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.) 

Director a/ study.— Julios flee man. % 

Problem . — To develop a methodology for the 
Investigation o( therapists* behavior: (I) "by 
testing the hypothesis that to a setting of 
perceived threat therapist responses to client* 
statements would be leas* effective than re- 
sponse* offered to the absence of threat, and 
it) by constructing a scale to measure the 
effectiveness of therapists* response*. 
Procedwre*. — A total of 25 subjects of ia 
psychotherapists responded to statements of 
dtsats on specially recorded tape* under 
threat (b i / evaluative and s^thoflty-ngure 
stimuli) and" nonthreat conditions. To de- 
termine whether threat was perceived, four 
physiological measure* of tension Wert ob- 
tained from each subject Verbal ' responses 
from the eight possible conditions were eval- 
uated by a scale constructed according to the 
method of cejual appearing intervals and were 
tested for significance by a complex analysis 
of variance. ^ •' 

Jfa/or n*4i ups.— (i) The scale has low am- ' 
blgulty value, covers the continuum- of effec- 
tiveness, and has seven scale point*. It* 
internal consistency and Inter- and Intra-Judge 
reliabilities were found acceptable. Testa of 
validity (face, logical and' empirical) Indi- 
cated it measures what it should. (2) Eval- 
uated by this scale, the verbal response* of IS 
'of the 25 subjects scored lower under threat 
than nonthreat Although, this was signifi- 
cant by a sign test, and the physiological 
measures demonstrated that threat was per- 
ceived. the mars ssaaltive analysis of variance 
test showed no significant differences between 
conditions. That is, the effectiveness of the 
subjects’ responses remained the same whether 
obtained under threat or nonthreat 

Pavlik, W. B. Motivational Factors In 
Individual and droop Productivity: IV. 
The Effects of Personal and Situational 
Motivation Upoa Individual P erfor m ance 


in a Small Group Setting, (19fie, The 
Ohio 8tate Unlveralty, Columbus. ) 
Director of study* — IL B. Pepinaky. i 
Problem . — To determine whether situation*) 
* variable* interacting with task performance 
■are related to inferred general drive levels of 
Individual group members. Hypothesis: Tb* 
experimental motive ting conditions will have 
a greater effect upon the productivity of In 
dividual* characterised by low rather than by 
high drive levels (as inferred from ecores ou 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale). 
Procedures .* — The design involved the pre 
selection of male subjects of three clam* 
higbr* moderate-, and low Inferred drive lew). 
Each expert meats) group was comprised of one 
representative qt each dans. Twenty group* 
were run. half under experimental, and half 
under control conditions The possible ex 
t ran eons motivating effects of group inter 
action during the experimental sessions ware 
controlled. The experimental conditions were 
designed to Increase motivation. The control 
conditions were designed to provide relatively 
“neulrki" or oonmotivating conditions. 

Mofor AiuNiyi. — The hypothesis Is not sup 
ported by the findings. Neither the inferred 
drive level nor the interaction of Inferred drive 
level and experimental conditions produces a 
.significant effect upon performance score, ad- 
justed by covariance analysis for Initial B-C 
group practice score*. There Is suggestive evt< 
debce that the experimental motivating coo 
attiona do operate to Increase performance 
(P— ,0T). It U concluded that while the 
findings do uot support the main ‘hypothesis 
they are of value la that they do have strong 
Implications for further research ta Ih Is area, 
had they do 'serve to point up certain method- 
ological factors that must be taken Into 
account ta further research. In addition, it is 
felt that the findings may have implications 
for a theory of productivity. 

PffPHtfiKT, H, P. N. PcriHBKT, 0*4 
w. B. Pavlik. Motivational Factors In 
Individual and Group Productivity : I. 
Successful Task Accomplishment as Re- 
lated to Task-Relevant Personal Beliefs. 
(lQM.s'f’he Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus.) * ' 

Director* of study. — H. B. Pep insky and P. If. 
Pepinaky, 

Problem. — To test the hypothesis : That four 
etaaaea of subjects initially differentiated aa to 
their beliefs shoot themselves would also he 
characteristically differentiated, ta their per- 
formance of taro group tasks, to which such 
persona) beliefs Were relevant 
Proceduree.^On* task was designed to he 
relevant ta the behavior described by the 1 toast 
comprising the Academic Success factor of 
Florence's Student. Behavior D e scriptio n 
(•BD), and tha other to tha Organisational 
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p beadarmlilp factor. Subject* were selected 
from the high tow Quadrant* of woiti m these 
two f&ctoN of this instrument. 11*11 the mb- 
Jeefa from each quadrmot bad aide High 
' geperai level of soceea®*' score* om Pgrt .11 of 
tb# SBD, tod the other hi If bed made low * 
Each of 'the 14 four a*n eiperim«roUl 
gross pa vafeonpo^d of om roprtoentati'rO of 
each of t be four cUaecA of subject* ihm 
selected * 

% W 

lfe|#F timdimp*.-— i 1 ) ' Id performance on m 
‘Organisation*! Lasderahlp** task, the faults 

were generally consistent wyb tha 

(fl Although differences sppeiar in lb# pre- 
dicted dt reef loh o© an "Acadaale ioee©®*" 
taak, performance la not stgntikwltiy assort* 

• ted with the tMkriiefi&t beliefs of the stab- 
ler ha. (S » The academic task *n too highly 1 
et nurtured to penal t dlpertmiaable rosponat 
, vurtablltty. (4) The mines attached by the* 
subculture to particular Made of achiereeMpt 
ere angfeated «• motivational fsefors that in- 
ternet with pectonfcl belief* to affect' per- 
fontwact on different tash*. (5) -The order 
of presestaflop of task* oaf Itself be a Btoti- 
siting factor In group taah performance. ,46) 

A provisional conceptual iUtecaeot about the 
, moll v*t Iona® l effect* open productivity of taah 
cbarsctertflta* and personal belle#* la pre- 
sented, «od the experimental results art la* 
terp reted with reference to ttu 4, m!ero theory." 

PltHXlilT, I\ N„ II. B. PifTXBKT, 8. 8 # ‘ 

Itoanv, €fpf F. J, Mixon. Motivational 
Factors in Imlivldwl and Group Pro- 
ductivity : V. The Pffocfi of Induced 
Orientation and Typn of Tank Upon 
Group Performance and Group Member 
Morale. ( Um, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Coitimbus. ) 

* 

fHrgefar* #/ gfndy.—H.* B. Peplnakj and 
P. IVpiaah f. 

Problem. — To teat the central hypothecs 
that : Group productivity will he higher 

whe» the requirements of the assigned task 
«rt compatible with the group s value ©Hern- 
iation than when the assigned taah and the 
group's orientation fnake yoaflleting demand* 
upon the grvfup members SuNddi ary hf. 

potheen pertain to prediction* *bou| whether 
particular iadtros of group member ujc-^e 
wtU he slffaiAoatftly associated with group 
' *pfc performance when sy Win* tic variation* 
occur la typea of tank apd orient* ties, 

rrocedarce. — The experimental design speci- 
fied that 24 four-man groups each perform 
two tasks : (1) a Treaty Problem which re- 
quired for mevrm a max Imam of considera- 
tion of the Interest of other* and a minimum 
of Individual shill ami competence ;• (2 > a 
Oats Problem, which required for toeeea* a 
istastauiti of consideration of ether* An 
• attempt was made to Induce exporimootalty. 
la systematically varied order, ope of two 4 
I' 


group TmJa©-©rkataUos* (adapted froaf Olm* 

sloftd, N, R , "Oricotalloa and Role In the 
Small Group," is#. SeHoL Mev, 1954, 
19* 1 41-1 50 .* ^Of the total number of group* 
eight were aid aa control greuoa without , 
say experimentally t ©disced orfienmtlon. The 
questionnaire taciuded Item* de- 
signed to )«l attitude touted the 

taah*/ tod (bj s^tisfsctloQ frith the grtnip, 
ritwed aa »par*t® \odic^ o t "rnorale.'* 
Group productlritf , the major* dependent* 
ra rtable, was m^wirod by ©bjeeftrely deter 
mined gro«|i performance ©cores.. The hi 
pctbesdi wa a iMled by com part 

ecus of the prrforiMsnce measures made und* r 
the dUfer^ot ei^rtmeDtal condition! mud hj 
feet\ng the tisocijitlOQ between tbe«? mess 
aad the two morale lodlce*^ * 

Mmf&e Fia4i»^#.—**In general* the re«ulta are 
eoogroent with the central Lypoihectw There 
It partial »uppm for iubsldi^y bfpolh^r* 
pertaining to the -relatloBidilp® of task per 
formanro to (a) attitudes towmn! the task 
4j|d fhl ^tlefactloo with the group, viewed 
*o separata Indices of "morale." Compartwios 
of the performance of the experimental and 
control group* clarified multa obtained jusder* 
the two condition* 

Penxggr, II. IV, U- N I^ktinskt, qh4 
W- B. Fa vise. M(U|vatU>nnl Factors fn 
Individual and (5rpup ProducHvitj : HIT 
The Effects of Tvk' 'Complexity sad Time 
Prmmre U|M>n Team Trod activity. 
(1056, The Ohio State University, Go ^ 
lomboA.) 

[Hrtmterr of afadg. — H. P. Peplnshy smd P. N. 
Pepin shy. 

Problem — To t^t mB&er experiment the major 
hypothecs* that Cl) productivity^ («* hjcas 
ared by humher of op^nttons |^rformc<t) on 
th# simpler task will be highest under high 
time pressure; *ed (2) on the more complex 
(aik* will be highest under medium time plea- 
sure, based upon a provJdonsl 1 theoretical 
•cheme and Ineolrlog the following pre- 
dictions: (a) There will be a sigmlllaaut 

tnteraetioa between team broductlvtty on an 
assembly task* presented at two levels of mm- 
plaklty, and time pressure, e*tsblb.bed at 
throe levels; (h) l»m prodoetivlty cm the 
simpler of the two aMumbty t**hs wUI be 
highest under high time prosagra, but on tht 
more complex task will be highest tinder me* 
dine time proeaur* 

Prwrod infill — Twee ty-f our practiced S man 
team* performed on the more complex end on 
the simpler task* under Use conditions ma- 
nipulated hy Tariation* In the frequency of 
tnteraperwxl announcements of the amount of 
time remaining In the work emlonf. The ex 
perlmental- conditio us were ayatematiraUy 
varted in acoordanoe with a ro ud terbalaa ccd 
factorial design permitting separate test* 
the effects of task order and time sequence. 
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and of one complete replication of all the ex- 
perimental condijlon^. ■ * . * 

Major Findings,- — The hypotheses ace not sup- 
ported by the findings. The maior portion of 
the variance In the productivity measures 
* (total numbers of operations performed by 
each team in each session) is attributable to 
task complexity and, task order, rather than 
" to the lime conditions. There is, not signifi- 
cant Interaction befween the task and time 
variables. - Certain trends within sessions and 
from one session to the next suggest, however, 
that, over a pertod of time, differences in 
imposed time pressure may contribute system 1 
atically to differences in productivity or out- 
put rate. Time pressure alone is not enough, 
however, to produce significant differences in 
team productivity. 

Rollins, Kenneth W. The Adolescent 
Peer Group And School Achievement. 
(Ed. D.. 1957, Harvard University, Cam* 
bridge, Mass.) ,< 

Director of study.— David V. Tledeman. 

w 

Problem. — To study an aspect of peer-group 
influence which might affect school achieve- 
ment, and might suggest counseling or group 
procedures. 

Procedures. — (l) Sociogram for peer-group 
determination within a Junior class, limited 
to boys. (2) Questionnaire for ascertaining 
attitudes toward school. (3) School records 
for test results on mental abilities. (4) 
School records for achievement grades* (5) 
Analysis of variance and covariance tor sig- 
nificant differences between groups. 0 

Major Findings . — (1) No slgnidcant differ- 
ences in achievement between groups, when 
controlling for mental ability. (2) Signifi- 
, cant relationships between i»eer groups and 
intelligence for groups of six to nine in num- 
ber. (3) No ^&nlflcant differences in atti- 
tudes toward school. (4) Apparently indb 
vldual students are not controlled In their 
attitudes toward school or their achievement 
In school by their normal social grouping, con- 
trary to many observations of teachers and 
others. 

Sonnalteh, John F. The Ihipll-Par- 
ent-T e ache r-Administrator Relations. 
(Master’s, 1957, Pacific University* For- 
est Grove, Oreg.) 

Director of study. — M. O. Ska rs ten. 

- Summary. — *A case study of an 8tb-grade boy 
who throughout his entire school life had dis- 
played a pattern of nonconformity mapifested 
most strongly by refusal to complete any 
written assignments and an Inability to mingle 
successfully with his peers. In grade 8 a 
concerted effort was made by the school per- 
sonnel to belp this boy recognise and solve his 
problems. Conferences between the pupil and 
parents, teachers, school administrators, and 
a psychologist ware held along with extensive 


testing. A program of therapy was adminis- 
tered, with a fair degree of success, giving rise 
to the hope that the child’s adjustment not 
only to school but to life might successfully be 
made through following certain recommenda- 
tions. * 

Stearns, George Wendell. Evalua- 
tion of the Terminal Interview as a 
Means of Assessing Graduating Students. * 
(Ed. D., 1957, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 

Problem. — To assess by the ‘Terminal Inter- 
view,” a qualitative interview technique, (1) 
the school by i Its graduating students, and^ 
(2) th$ students as the products of the 
school. In this evaluative study this tech- 
nique is compared to other data gathering 
techniques. A formulation and criteria for 
the Terminal Interview are set forth. 

Procedures. — The study was conducted in a 
suburban Boston high school using the entire 
senior enrollment in the commercial curricu- 
lum as a population <N = 120). One-third 
were interviewed (recorded) and all were 
asked to complete a questionnaire covering 
similar topics. Teachers and administrators 
were also polled for comparative data. 

Major Findings.— The Terminal Interview 
technique formulation, criteria, and method- 
ology were outlined. While the questionnaire 
proved best for quantitative data, the inter- 
view was superior for qualitative and Inter- 
pretative data. The Interview was shown to 
be better than teacher opinion and predic- 
tion for the purposes of assessment. 

Thompson, Jack and Carmes Finley. 
An Evaluation of the Case Conference 
Method. (July 1950, Sonoma County 
Schools, Calif.) 

Problem. — To evaluate the effectiveness of the 
case conference method. 

Procedures. — Thirty -five teachers who par 
ticipated in a case conference composed of 
administrator, teacher, elementary consult- 
ant, guidance' consultant. Personal Inter- 
view by structured questionnaire. 

Major Findings.— Cast conference (1) far 
more effective with report ; (2) help* teacher 
better understand the child ; (8) moat help- 
ful with emotional problems; (4) need for 
followup conferences ; (5k need for more 
specific helps; (6) participants In case con- 
ference should be teacher, admlnistmtor, ele- 
mentary consultant, and guidance consultant. 

Whitlock, Esther. Pilot Study: Mul- 
tiple Counseling. (May 1958, Fresno 
City Schools, Fresno, Calif.) ? 

Problem . — To offer a limited number of girls 
and boys an opportunity for free discussion in 
bnman relations, personal and social problems, 
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etc., and to provide learning fortined on per- 
Honai growth. 

Procedure*. — Initiate group climate .character- 
l*e<l b> permissiveness. " Participants : Limited 
ta 12, mixed group. Selection or participants : 
Students chosen and Invited according to com- 
monality of problem. Objective measurement : 
Bell Inventory' given Jn December and May. 
California Test of Mental Maturity IQ’s were 
Equivalent for each student. 

Major Finding*. — Both objective and subjec- 

* tire measurements indicated a change toward 

9 better adjustment in all but one case. Bell 

Adjustment Inventory Scores for each partici- 
pant were charted on a gtaph which compared 
the December and May results of the inventory. 
The most significant changed in the total group 
involved the last two dimensions of the inven- 
tory — .namely, social and emotional. In every 
case, where the child became better adjusted 
emotionally, the social scale score tended to 
shift. In some cases where the client had 
been “very retiring,” the change was In the 
direction of becoming more aggressive. On 
the other hand, a few whose original scores 

• were “very aggressive.” moved toward the 
average. The graphs pointed ont one signifi- 
cant fact: the response pattern of each In- 
dividual remained quite constant; all modi- 
fications of personality were in degree rather 
than in kind. In other words, the general 
pattern was repeated, but showed vari- 
ation. Faculty Judgment tended to agree 
with objective results. 

Wilson, ULRrr K. A Conceptual 
Framework of Guidance Developed From 
a Study of Selected Literature. (Ed. D., 
1958, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. ) ^ 

. Director of study. — H. F. Cottlngham. 
Problem. — To construct from a critique of the 
guidance literature from an integrated concept 
of guidance ns a process provided chiefly for 
students of secondary schools and colleges: to 
use this conceptual framework to suggest an 
evaluating technique for current guidance 
practices In the schools. 

Procedures. — This study did not Involve sta- 
tistical experimental design. Through a re- 
view of the literature the following were 
discussed: (1) The background of guidance 
today, (2) some areas of stress extant, (3) a 
concept of guidance derived from a synthesis of 
Inflnendng factors, (4) a suggested conceptual 
framework for guidance theory, and (5) the 

^development and application of an evaluative 
instrumbnt. 

Major Findings ,— Guidance is a configuration 
of practices by trained personnel dedicated to 
the advancement of personalised education, 
which to be effective should: (1) occur with 
much the same affective content in the over* 
lapping phenomenal fields of the person and 
the guidance worker; (2) encourage the per- 



son to grow in ability to restructure the field 
for new percepts of himself, society, and the 
Interrelationships of the two: (3) allow the 
person the freedom to so restructure; (4) 
encourage the person to take the responsibility 
for this reorganisation ;• and (5) utilize all 
available services and resource people to help 
the person realize that the necessity for re-,« 
organization is continuous, developmental, and 
possible. ^ 

Wrioht, E.'Watne. A comparison of 
Individual and Multiple Counseling in 
the Dissemination and .Interpretation of 
Test Data. (Ed. D„ 1957, University of 
California, Berkeley. ) 

Director of stMdg.^Cllffosd P. Froehfich. 

Problem . — To investigate <1) the relative ef- 
fectiveness of Individual and multiple (group) 
counseling, (2) some benefits of counseling 
versus no counseling, and (3) the relation- 
ship of certain variables to improvement in 
counseling. 

Procedures. — T*he value of counseling and the 
relative effectiveness of individual and Mul- 
tiple counseling were determined by compar- 
ing counseled with noncounseled students and 
individually counseled with multiple coun- 
seled students. In terms of pre- and post- 
counseling measures on several criteria. The 
investigation of factors related to improve- 
ment In counseling wdfr made by comparing 
students who Improved most on postcounsellng 
criteria measures over precounseling criteria 
measures with students who Improved-least on * 
the postcounseling measures. The latter com- 
parisons were made In terms of 13 personal 
and background variables. 

Major Findings . — (1) No significant differ- 
ences existed among the three study groups 
on any of the study criteria or on factors of 
sex, age, intelliegnce, or ^ high school grade- 
point average. (2) With few exceptions, both \ 
counseled groups showed significant within 
group gains on postcounsellng. criteria meas- 
ures over precounseling. (3) In general, both 
counseled groups showed sign Ifican ^Improve- 
ment over the noncounseled group on the post- 
counseling criteria measures. (4) Very few 
postcounsgllng differences of any significance 
were found between the individually-counseled 
and the mnltlple-counseled groups. (0) Stu- 
dents who improved most In self-rating accu- 
racy had higher aptitude scores and a higher 
grade-point average than students who im- 
proved least on the self-rating criterion, (8) 

No other differences were found between most 
Improved and least Improved students. 

(7) Test interpretation counseling contrib- 
utes significantly to Improved counselee learn- 
ing. Counseled students show significant im- 
provement over non-cohnseled students in 
terms of Increased knowledge of self and test 
data relevant to Improved educational and 
vocational planning., (8) There Is no' 
appreciable difference In the effectiveness of x 
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Individual and multiple counseling as defined 
by the criteria of this study. (9) The factor 
of intelligence appears Jo be related to im- 
provement in self-rating accuracy after 
counseling. 

Young,' John B. An Intensive Study 
in One School District To Identify Gifted 
Children and To Evaluate Methods for 
Their Identification. (Master’s, 1957, 
Ohio University and Ohio Valley Guid- 
ance Council, Athens.) 

Director of tfsrfy. — George K. Hill. 

Problem . — - ( 1 ) To ascertain the Incidence of 
glf|ed children In one school district and to 
estimate the Incidence in southeastern Ohio : 
(2) to evaluate teachers' methods for identi- 
fying gifted children to determine whether 
those methods might be Improved; (3) to 
compare the children identified as gifted with' 
. the general school population; (4) to provide 
the Ohio Valley Outdance Council with data 
useful in Its program of guidance and instruc- 
tion for the gifted. 

Procedure *. — The entire pupil population of 
a district enrolling over 500 pupUs was studied 
through past achievement marks, IQ’s In 
school records, and teacher judgments One 
hundred and fifty were selected and tested by 
a battery of achievement and school ability 
tests. Three criteria were used to select the 
final group : past marks, tested achievement, 
•and ability, and teacher recommendations. 
These three methods were compared. 

Major Finding*. — (l) There Is no single cri- 
terion for selecting the gifted. Two or three 
criteria achieve more reliable selections. (2) 
Predicting giftedness from a tingle IQ is un- 
warranted. (3) The incidence of the gifted 
In the district studied is lower than the gen- 
eral average, probably because of Its low 
socioeconomic status. (4) The gifted of this 
school district differed from the total school 
population In ways similar to those revealed 
-by o^ier studies of the same type as the pres- 
ent study. 

* 

Professional Preparation 

Abeles, Nobman. A Study of the 
Characteristics of Counselor-Trainees. 
(Ph. D., 1058, University of Texas, 
Austin.) 

Director of §tudy . — Royal B. Embree. 

Problem . — To Identify some measurable char- 
acteristics of counselor-trainees and to sug- 
gest some implications tor their selection. 

Procedure *. — Subjects were 130 men and 
women in the University of Texas graduate 
school who had completed the Practice Coun- 


seling course between 1950 and 1958. A wide 
variety of test scores was gathered,, including 
the Miller Analogies Test, the Differential 
Aptitude Testa, the U8BS General Aptitude 
Teat Battery, the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
the Cooperative Reading Test, C2, the Minne- 
sota Multiphase Personality Inventory, the 
Gnilford-Martln Inventories of Factors 
8TDCR, GAMIN, end OAgCo, and the All 
port-Vernon-Llndiey Study of Values. Test- 
score patterns of trainees were determined 
and compared with those of normative popu- 
lations. A global rating of promise in ^ooun- 
seling was developed by two supervisor and 
used to categorise more and less promising 
men and women. Principal statistics were 
Pearson r, Fisher a, and t and F testa. 

Major Finding $. — (l) As a group, the coun- 
selor-trainees exhibited somd sharply distinc- 
tive patterns In scores. In scholastic aptitude, 
they were superior to the average graduate 
student at the University of Texas. The pat- 
tern was marked by high K score, high Mf for 
males and low 81 scores on the MMP1; by 
generally gregarious and highly favorable 
scores on the Guilford scales ; and by elevited 
scores on the Theoretical, Social, and Re- 
ligious values of the Study of Values. (2) 
The pooled rating of the supervisors was 
found to be a usable, realistic criterion and 
was given considerable support by external 
validation. (3) Intellectual factors did not 
differentiate between mors and less promis- 
ing male trainees, but they did differentiate 
between the two female groups. (4) Per- 
sonal characteristics tended to differentiate 
between mors and less promising male 
trainees, but these operated far less sharply 
In the case of female trainees, (5) Among 
the sharpest differentiators between more and 
less promising trainees were the O, Ag, and 
Co scores of the Personnel Inventory (highly 
rated stmlents had more favorable scone), 
and the L score of the MMPI (highly rated 
students had lower scores, suggesting greater 
personal frankness). 

Balouoh, Theodore W. A Program of 
Inservice Training for Education Services 
Personnel* In the Continental Air Com- 
mand. (Ed. D., 1958, Rutgers, The State 
University, New Brunswick, NJ.) 

Director of study.— William H. Atkina. 
Problem. — (I) To exgfnlne critically the Edu- 
> cation Services Program In the Continental 
Air Command to determine appropriate content 
for an lnaervlce training program ; (2) to ex- 
amine the policies and investigate the practices 
of the 17 major air commands in the United 
States Air Force concerning in service training 
for personnel In the Education Services Pro- 
gram; and (3) to propose recommendations 
relative to tnaerriee training program. 
Pr oce du re . — Normative survey. 

Major Fimdin§e . — With increasing emphasis ms 
qualifications of school personnel, grantor at- 
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tent ton It Iren to preservtce preparation and 
Its Importance. The special role of lnserrlce 
t/ainlng is that it most compensate for the 
lack of any prerious training, make* adapta- 
tions to job situations, and provide for current 
knowledge and approved practices. Two im- 
portant developing fields of guidance and in- 
service training apply to education In general 
In the United 8tates and to the Education 
‘Services Program. The major air commands 
affirmed the roun^ellng function as most sig- 
nificant of, the basic guidance services, and the 
need fbr Iqservice training In the commands. 

Two major problems in the Education Serv- 
ices Program pertain to command support and 
quailed personnel. The Continental Air Com- 
mand, the Headquarters United States Air 
Force, and the major air commands can help 
meet the challenges these problems present 
by the utilisation of the recommendations as 
set forth herein. 

Recommendation*. — (1) That the Continental 
Air Command consider the 27 Inservlce activ* 4 
Ities and the 79 subjects (as developed In the 
study) for the content of an inservlce training 
program. (Principles relative to the establish- 
ment of such a program, the publication of a 
directive and a special training course for 
supervisors were also proposed. In addition, 
consideration was given to the matter of evalu- 
ations.) (2) That Headquarters United States 
Air Force and the major air commands ac- 
cept responsibility for inservlce training, es- 
tablish special courses for supervisors on in- 
service training responsibilities, appoint com- 
mittees on inservlce training and command 
support, and emphasise the role of guidance 
scr vices. 

Gilliam, Bernard Joseph. The Prep- 
aration, Adequacy, and Performance in 
Guidance of Beginning Teachers in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ( Ed. D., 1967. ) 

Director of study.— A. M. Wellington. 

Problem . — To evaluate the guidance perform- 
ance of graduates of the public-school teachers 
colleges of Washington. D.C., who were finish- , 
log their first or second year of professional 
teaching in the District of Columbia public 
schools. Tbs relationships between under- 
graduate preparation, felt-adequacy to meet 
guidance problems, and performance of guld- . 
anoe services were investigated. 

Procedures. — The 1954 and 1955 graduates ef 
Wilson and Miner Teachers Colleges were sur- 
veyed by questionnaire to determine their 
preparation, felt-adequacy, and performance In 
rendering guidance services to meet children's 
problems. Six guidance areas were defined for 
' the survey : philosophy of guidance, statistical 
measurement and Interpretation a t teats and 
measurements, counseling information. Indi- 
vidual differences, and counselings techniques. 
Statistical comparisons were made among 
areas to determine significant differences indi- 
cating relative strengths and weaknesses. Cor- 


relations were derived to indicate relationships 
among the characteristics of preparation, felt- 
adequacy, and performance. 

Major Finding*. — ( 1 ) Beginning teachers Indi- 
cate feelings of greatest adequacy in the areas 
of Individual differences and tests and meas- 
urements; and of lack, of adequacy in counsel- 
ing Information and statistics. (2) Beginning 
teachers are best prepared In the areas of In- 
dividual differences and philosophy of guid- 
ance, and least prepared in the area of coun- 
seling Information. (3) Performance of 
guidance functions is highest In philosophy of 
guidance and Individual differences, and sig- 
nificantly lower In the four other guidance 
areas. (4) The preparation of beginning 
teachers is very closely related to their feeling 
of adequacy. Felt-adequacy, in turn, tends to 
determine the degree of performance of guid- 
ance services. (5) Children's problems requir- 
ing guidance assistance are being met most 
adequately when beginning teabhers are re- 
quired to demonstrate a workable philosophy 
of guidance and an understanding of Individual 
differences. (6) A majority of children's 
problems are being met in significantly weaker 
manner by beginning teachers when perform- 
ance of guidance services Involves statistical 
Interpretation, testing, counseling information, 
and counseling technique*, (t) Child prob- 
lems in which teachers indicate poorest per- 
formance are those concerned with under- 
achievement or -ovyrsmbition, learning 
difficulties, vocational selection, study skills, 
economic needs, personal-social adjustment, 
and self -evaluation. 

Kenton, Lawrence Buell. The V*lue 
of a Camp Leadership Experience for 
Teachers and Guidance Personnel With 
Recommendations for Use in Graduate 
Training Programs. (Ed. D., 1956, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. ) 

Director a/ study. — C. W. Fit lor. 

Problem . — To discover what value camp 
leadership experience , might have for those 
planning to enter the field of guidance serv- 
ices or teaching, and to recommend a pro- 
gram through which schools of educatioh 
might provide for including camp experience 
ae part of tlffe professional 4 training for guid- 
ance and teaching personnel. 

Procedures . — fiurvey of the literature, per- 
sonal contacts with educators having camp 
experience, and a questionnaire sent to guid- 
ance, teaching, and administrative personnel 
with camp experience. 

Major Findings* — (1) Students who are go- 
ihg Into education need practical experience In 
working with people. (2) Camp leadership 
provides: (a) valuable training In human re- 
lational <b) opportunity to gain insight Into 
a number of concepts useful In understanding 
children j (e) opportunity for better under- 
standing group p r oc es se s and techniques ; <d) 
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opportunity to observe and better understand 
a wide variety of behavior, 6oth positive and 
negative; and (e) opportunity to become 
familiar with a numbed of techniques used in 
Individual appraisal. 

Schools of education should allow gradu- 
ate credit for camp experience, under super- 
vision of school personnel, placing all trainees 
In one camp, or In camps close enough to a 
central point to allow participants to meet In 
weekly seminars. Camp experience could be 
used in the evaluation of certain persopal 
qualifications necessary for success in teach- 
ing or guidance. ’ 

Keppers, George L. Survey of New 
Mexico School Counselors. (University 
of New Mexico, 1058; Albuquerque.) 

Director of study . — George L. Keppers. 

Problem. — (1) Training of school counselors, 
(2) number certified, (3) duties, (4) experi- 
ence. General survey was the first of Its 
kind in the State. 

Procedures. — A questionnaire using percent- 
ages and descriptive terms. 

Mm for Findings . — (1) Need for certification, 
(2) variation Id titles, (3) variation In du- 
ties, (4) need for definition of terms. 


Latham, Louise M. A Comparative- 
Study of the Work and Professional 
Status of Head Residents of College and 
University Halls. (North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham.) ^ 


Director of study. — Louise M. Latham. 
Problem. — To determine whether any progress 
had been made In the work conditions, 'pro- 
fessional requirements, salary range, and 
status of head residents of college and uni- 
versity halls since a previous study done in 
1947. 


Procedure#.— Questionnaires sent to 110 col- 
leges and universities In 1957. of which 06 
were returned and usable, as compared with 
125 sent in 1947, of which 91 were returned 
and SO were usable. The 1957 questionnaire 
covered 51 coeducational Institutions and 15 
women’s colleges, both State and private. At 
leaat one institution in 40 States and the Dis- 
trict of Colombia received questionnaires. 


Major Findings. — (1) Decided increase in sal- 
aries; (2) hours stUl extremely long; (8) job 
description still vagoe, but a trend toward 
dearness of duties, primarily as advisers and 
counselors; (4) 80 percent of the Institu- 
tions granting some type of status to these 
workers in 1957, as compared with 00 percent ' 
In l947; and (5) 59 percent of the institu- 
tions making sonriT type of provMon for pro- 
fessional growth in 1957, ns with 

80 percent in 1947. 


MoCavztt, Martin £. A Manual for 
Oounmlorft In a Rehabilitation Center. 


(EJd. D., 1957, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 

Director of study. — R. D. Matthews. 

Problem. — To prepare a manual for the orien- 
tation of staff members in the procedures and 
policies of a rehabilitation program. 
Procedures . — Personal interview and observa- 
tion at the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
RehabUttation, fiew York University, Bellevue 
Medical Center ; and research and other 
literature. 

Major Findings. — Manual available * upon 
request 


McDonald, Robert Sandy. The Evalu- 
ation of an In service Training Program 
for Teacher-Counselors, (Master’s, 1957, 
University of Texas, Austin.) 

Director of study.— Royal B. Kmbree. 
Problem.— To investigate changes In Informs 
tion, Concept of Role as Teacher-Counselor, 
and Acceptance of Self during a 6-week insti- 
tute conducted in Port Arthur, Tex., during 
June and July 1956. 

Procedures.— A carefully planned series of 
lectures and experiences, inducting access to 
a noninstitution psychotherapist, wss offered. 
Several evaluative tools, including a fonr- 
dlmebtional Q sort, Incomplete Sentences, and 
an Information Test, were" used to measure 
change. A comparable control group wa* 
used. 

Major Findings. — (1) The experimental and 
control group* did not fiffer at the beginning 
»ln terms of Information, Self -Acceptance, or 
Concept of Role as Teacher-Counselors. (2) 
The Control Group of regular summer teacher* 
and administrators made little change except 
toward rejection of the Teqcher-Counselor 
concept (8) Members of the institute made 
significantly positive gains in Information 
about pupils and guidance techniques, Setf- 
Acceptance, and attitude toward the Teacher- 
Counselor role. (4) The members of the In- 
stitute, in retrospective evaluation, expressed 
highly favorable reactions to their experiences. 
(5) Elements of the institute, which drew 
highest ratings from participants were the 
coordinator's lectures, small discussion groups, 
experience In other subgroups, and opportu- 
nity to be a part of the institute. Lowest 
ratings (though still positive) went to threat 
ening experiences such as Sodometric Project. 
8elf-uoncept Inventories, Recorded Interviews, 
and Peer- and Self-Evaluations. 


Sexton, Jane. A Counselor Training 
Plan for Camp Archbald. (Master’*, 
1957 f Marywood College/ Scranton, Pa.) 


Director of study . — Edward TomaasewukL 
Problem . — To provide precamp training and 
counselor- in-training course* adapted to the 
particular needs of one unit of Girl Scouts of 
America, namely. Camp Archhald, the Scran- 
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ton Council of Qirl Scouts, Inc. PJ^ticular 
emphasis given to evaluation and alteration 
of courses set up In 1051 so as to coordinate 
them more adequately with the phenomenal 
growth of the camp. 

Procedures. — Questionnaires and checklists 
submitted to staff members. 

Major Findings' — The main objective realised 
was setting up a specify training course suited 
to the needed skills of staff applicants through 
checklists. Indication of three specific amis 
related to these skills; namely, interest In, 
experience in, and teaching knowledge of the 
skills. 


Program Organization 


Arnold, Helrx. The Organization and 
Administration of a Guidance Program 
at Harbor Creek, Pennsylvania. (Mas- 
ter’s 1950, Allegheny College, Meadvllle, 
Pa.) 


Director of study. — William P. Wharton. 
Problem. — To describe the organisation and 
administration of a guidance program re- 
cently developed In northwest Pennsylvania 
and to add suggestions for a student hand- 
tKX>k of nearby colleges. 

cedure*. — Empirical. Based on experi- 

ence, guidance coprse work, readings, and the 
local situation. 




Major Finding *. — Available upon request ^ 

Amowood, Allison Brock Selwat. A 
Survey of Literature Pertinent to a Stu- 
dent Personnel Program for a Small Col- 
lege. (Master's, 1057, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder.) 

Director of *tudp . — Dorothy M. Sherman. 
Problem . — To ascertain need and procedures 
for establishing s student personnel program 
at Baptist Bible College, Denver, and proper 
methods for evaluating It. 

Procedures. — Review of available literature 
concerning pupil personnel services In sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

Major Findings.— Collection of data and pres- 
entation should provide sufficient background 
fffr successfully establishing a solid program 
orstudent personnel services at Baptist Bible 
College. 

Baumoart, Norbekt K. An Evaluatfon 
of College Days Based Upon Opinions of 
Iowa State Teachers College -Freshmen. 
(Master’s, 1068, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls.) 
nirselsr e/ *tu4p.~ Wrsy D. Silver 


ioC 

Problem * — To investigate the effectiveness of 
the College Day. 

Procedure#.* — The data were obUlned from 
interviews with s random lample of 150 
freshmen/ students enrolled at Iowa State 
Teachers Cdllege who attended s College Day 
during high school. The interviews obtained 
data regarding the organisation of the Iowa 
State Teachers CoUege conference sessions, 
and evaluation of the College Day the stu- 
dents attended. Their comments were re- 
corded verbatim and tabnlated into 31 tables. 
Major Finding**' — (1) Looked to College Day 
with interest, 77.5 percent; (2) thought the 
I8TC counselors were weU prepared, 92.1 
percent; (3) felt the counselors had person- 
alities pleasing to young people, 90.1 per- 
cent; (4) thought College Day was worth 
while, , 93.3 percent; (4) influenced by Col- 
lege Day (In deciding to attend I8TC) to a 
great extent, 28 percent, to a small extent, 
47.5 percent, add not at all, 24.5 percent ; 
(5) reporting no followup activity in their 
schools, 56 percent; (6) thought purpose of 
CoUege Day was to Inform them about the 
various colleges, 48 percent ; to help them 
choose a college, 16 percent; to stimulate 
their thinking about colleges, 9.3 percent ; 

(7) the students had various ideas for im- 
proving or replacing College Day. 

BpTAifT, Lawrence C. A Recommend- 
ed Program of Guidance Services Based 
on a Study of Guidance Practices and 
Preferences in Virginia and Selected 
States. (Ed. D., 1958, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. ) 

Director of *tudp . — Richard L. Beard. 

Problem. — To recommend a program of guid- 
ance services for the Virginia public schools 
based on: (1) present practices of guidance 
services la these schools and the puhUc schools 
of selected States, (2) opinions of educators 
and a jury of experts in guidance as to guid- 
ance services desirable for public schools, and 

(8) opinions of* authorities la the field of 
guidance. 

Procedures. — By means of a questionnaire. 
State supervisors of guidance services checked 
present desirable practices la their States; 
and division superintendents, principals, and 
counselors marked these practices la Virginia. 

A Jury of experts la guidance, superintendents, 
principals, and counselors Indicated desirable 
practices. A stratified random 20-percent 
•ample was made of large, medium, and nail 
secondary, combined, and elementary schools. 
Principals and counselors of the three groups 
checked the questionnaires. Another random 
20-percent sample was n«4« of supervisors 
of guidance services In the United States and 
division superintendents In Virginia. 

Major Finding*. — (1) The organisation and 
administration services in 10 seiseted States 
were generally lower than thoee In Virginia. 
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(S) Qaida nr* service* were orgsntird and ad- 
ministered In at leant three-fourth* of the 
secondary »nd combined school*. (A consid- 
erably *mall*r number of elementary school* 
had organised and administered aervic ee.) 
(S) Many Of the Indlvldual'lnventory services 
were not provided to any appreciable extent 
while others were widely used. (4) With few 
exceptions. Information services were provided 
In three-fourths of the secondary and com- 
bined school*. (6) Counseling services were 
provided la practically aU of the secondary 
and bombtoed schools. («) Research services 
were weak In the Vlnrlnla. public school* and 
weaker In the public schools of the 10 se- 
lected States. (7) Placement and followup 
service* were weak In the 10 selected State* 
and In Virginia. 

urtqh, DoititA Lie. A nurvey and an 
Evaluation of Pupil Orientation Pro- 
gram* in the Cleveland Public Secondary 
Schools. (Master's, 185T, Kent 8tate 
University, Kent, Ohio.) 

Director of study. . 

Prohlem.— To survey and evaluate by the usa 
of definite, established criteria, the orientation 
programs In the Cleveland public school 
system. , 

Procedure*. — Data were collected by question- 
naire. Sampling for: (a) criteria — IS out- 
standing authors and worker* in the guidance 
Held throughout the United Bute* ; (h) data— 
12 high schools and 24 Junior high schools la 
the Cleveland publle school system. Basic 
statistical treatment of the data— percentage*. 

JfaJor /Wing#.— In both Junior and senior 
high schools the ertteri* most adequately met 
la the orientation programs war* (1) an ade- 
quate knowledge of. and feeling of. security 
concerning the physical plant of the school ; 
(21 an adequate knowledge of the various 
ecboo! service* (counseling, health, lost sad 
found, etc.l : end (SI a feeling of acqualataoce- 
ahlp with the* responsibilities and expectations 
»f the official school personnel. 

Bunt, Meultit n. A study of Nor*, 
ery 8chool Personnel Practices and 
Teaching Concepts. (Master's, 1908, 
Claremont Graduate School, Calif. ^ 
Director of etoffg.— Donald McKaaaor. 

— (1) To determine current organise- 
tlonal and administrative practices ta anraery 
echools la the foothill area of Los Angeloo 
eonaty. (2) To obtain biographical data oa 
the background aad traialag of anraery school 
teachers la this geographical ana. ft) To 
explore concepts held hy anraery school teach- 
en concerning selected areas of child behavior 
la the anraery school situation. 

Proetim to. — A questionnaire covering organ- 
isational and administrative practice* of aum- 
•ry schools aad aolltitiag biographical 
Information oa taachiag stags was distributed 


to all licensed nursery jcboola In the foothill 
area of Lo* Angeles county. A different type 
of questionnaire. Informally called a “situation 
aheet,” waa given to the teachers, forty-nine 
percent of the schools responded to the per 
aonnel practice* questionnaire; 53 percent of 
the teachers replied to the eltuation sheet. 
Mofor finding*. — Informs tlon from the per- 
sonnel practice* questionnaire Indicated that 
nursery school teacher* la the area studied are 
mostly middle-aged, married women, less than 
half of whom are college graduate*. Most of 
the teaching Job* ate part time, the exception 
being at child care center*. The highest 
teacher's salary waa »3S0 per mouth for a 
public child-care teacher In a full-day pro 
gram. Three rating scale* applied to teachers- 
responses to the child behavior situations on 
the eltuation sheet proved reliable. Indicating 
that teacher* were fairly understanding of 
agresslv* behavior, less accepting of socially 
withdrawing and of nonconforming behavior : 
and that slightly more than half of the 
teachers mentioned the child’s feelings when 
discussing child behavior situations. nif 
fere aces la scores hy types of schools were 
numerically small, hut formed a consistent 
pattern. Teachers In laboratory, commnaity, 
and cooperative -schools scored at a slightly 
higher level than teachers la private, parochial, 
and public child-care center*. 

Camerox, MamoAgrr. A Study of Pro- 
visions Made for Guidance Counseling in 
Grades' ^§ilM nd E,|!bt ot 8eU*t«l i B - 
dependent Schools. (Master's, 1968, The 
University of ViUnrou, Ohio.) 

Diroctor of *r«gg._ Jfahel M. Rledlnger. 
Problem . — Te make a survey of guidance ac- 
tivities^ In grade* seven aad eight of selected 
Independent school* ta the Middle West and 
Bast; to consider the guidance program ta 
grades seven and eight at Old Trail School. 
Akron, Ohio ; and to develop a program mak- 
ing more adequate provision for guidance 
counseling functions ta grades seven and eight 
at Old Trail SchooL 

Procoimroo . — A questionnaire concerning gutd- 
aaee procedures ta Independent echools waa 
aant to St of these schools ta the Middle West 
asd the East The data ta IT completed qoes- 
tlonnalres. the Investigator-, experience as a 
Tth aad 8th grade counselor, and reeding te 
the Held of guidance provided the material* 
for the study. 

Motor fffsVtage.— la small schools, such as 
those surveyed, guidance la a school service 
h» whtab all must participate, its success 
depends apes the leadership of the adminis- 
trator with the fun cooperation of all teachers. 
Ia.th* Junior high ecboo! especially, the home- 
room taseher Is the moot Important person 
ta the program. A1J teachers most be gold- i 
ssoo minded. Rather than following a rigid 
eebodul* off guidance classes, the program 
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should be flexible to meet need* ns they arias. 
An effective guidance program should con* 
elder the needs of both the Individual and 

the group. 

* 

Creech. Martin A. Role of 8tate De- 
portment of Education on Developing and 
Improving Guidance 8ervioea. (Bd. D., 
University of Denver. Colo.) 

Director of study . — Harry R. Moore. 

Problem . — To secure the opinions of Nerada 
educators regarding tbe role that the State 
Depart meat of Education should assume to 
developing and Improving the Nevada public 
school guidance services. The ultimata ob- 
jective was to design s developmental pro- 
gram of essentia! services to be provided by 
the Guidance Services Staff. State Department 
of Education. 

Procedures . — Data were collected through a 
questionnaire mailed to Nevada educators, 
including all county superintendents, second- 
ary school administrators, and counselor and 
supervisory* personnel, who had guidance re- 
sponsibilities. Administrators of elementary 
schools with more than three teachers were 
also included in the study population. Tbe 
data were analysed by calculating the per- 
centage of responses which favored each Item. 
Motor Finding *. — Nevada educators feel that 
the State Department of Education has an 
important role in training guidance person- 
nel, In administering State and local programs 
of guidance service*. And in research. Almost 
equal in importance are responsibilities for 
developing and publishing professional mate- 
rials for local school systems In the develop- 
ment. operation, and evaluation of guidance 
programs; aod for maiataining a library of 
professional books, occupational literature, ed- 
ucational Information, measuring devices, and 
guidance forms. A plan was proposed for the 
State Department of Education to provide tbe 
services. 

Dacghtret, John P. An Analysis of 
Students and Faculty Reaction to Stu- 
dent Personnel Services at the University 
of Florida. (Ed. D,, 1968, University of 
Florida, Gainesville) 

Director of spsdp. — Leon If. Henderson. 
Problem. — To further research efforts In col- 
lege student personnel programs through an 
analysis of student and faculty reaction to 
the comprehensive program at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Procedures. — Wrenn-Ramm form. Am /area* 
torp of Student Jteottion to Student Person- 
net Services, submitted to MO students. C. A. 
Mahler's form The Personnel Services os Ton 
See Them, submitted to 100 faculty members. 
Analysis by Item and by the 10 arsas of am- 
ice for 18 student subgroups and 25 faculty 
subgroups, expressed la terms of percentages, 
ratios, and ehi-aquaxo results. 


Mofor Findings. — Tbe student personnel pro- 
gram was judged favorably by faculty and 
students, but was not adequately communi- 
cated to either group. Various student groups 
reacted differently toward the program; tbe 
faculty groups eVrc more uniform. Basic 
data for a morl complete appraisal was ob- 
tained. Recommendations : That Increased 
efforts be made for more and better communi- 
cation and for integration of services; that 
contacts be Increased between small groups 
of faculty and students; that the Advisory 
Committee to Student Personnel consider 
adopting an evaluation plan. 

Doi, Edith Hanato. Teacher Partici- 
pation in Guidance Services. (Ed. P., 
^1957, University of Colorado, Boulder.) 

Director gj study . — Francis E. Clark. 

Problem. — To develop a self-rating checklist 
to assist teachers In ldentlfylnf>tfte ways to 
which they contribute to the guidance services 
of their schools. 

Procedures. — Cooperation was enlisted from 
teachers in 10 schools. Three forma of a 
questionnaire or rating scale were adminis- 
tered before the Anal form was selected. In- 
terviews were conducted with about one- third 
of the teachers to ascertain their reactions to 
the completeness of the rating sheet and their 
acceptance of the kinds of guidance methods 
listed. Also the rating sheet was adminis- 
tered to them. The kind of college degree, 
the teaching load, and the subject field of 
teachers In three of the schools were 'investi- 
gated to discover whether thepe factors might 
be related to the participation of these teach- 
ers in their schools' guidance services. One 
of /the 10 schools had evaluated iu guidance 
program through a survey based on the Colo- 
rado Criteria. Ratings of a teacher committee 
using the Colorado Criteria were compared 
with the teacher seif-ratings in order to locate 
agreements or disagreements in ratings. 
Mofor Findings , — Development of a seif-rating 
checklist: some information about the par- 
ticipation of teachers in guidance services as 
Indicated by teacher self- ratings ; a prelim- 
inary exploration into relationship of certain 
factors to teacher participation; und the 
comparison of teachers* self-ratings and rat- 
ings by a teacher committee. 

Donohue, Philip J. Jk Survey at the 
Curricular Offerings of Ranch Schools in 
Southern California. (Master's, 1957, 
San Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of studg.— James M. Llaley. 
Problem.— To gather Isformatloo on the nine 
southern California ranch schools, the educa- 
tional facilities of the honor camps, so that 
the data might be available to persons con- 
cerned with ranch-school programs. 

Procedures. — (1) Review of available data 
from published materials. Interviews, and case 
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histories ; (2) 'Uit* to the southern California 
probation honor camps. In ttep one. many 
aoureea of Information were Investigated. ln- 
* erT *** r * ww aooirht with person* of authority 
with the California Tooth Authority. Per- 
nlMlon waa obtained to n*e caae hlatorlea of 
Individuals assigned to o^e eetnp. The aec- 
ond phase provided an opportunity to rather 
data on ranch schools and probation honor 
campa. A detailed description of one' honor 
camp and school waa secured at thla time. 

Uaior Finding!. — -The treatment and care of' 
Juvenile offenders has undertone radical 
chanje within the last few years; there la 
treat UmUarity between ranch schools, al- 
thouth program* do not start from a common 
baala ; dual administrations exist In all camps. 
Eltht honor camp* aod ranch school* are un- 
der the county probation departments and 
county superintendents of achoola ; the remain 
Inc Institution la controlled by two county 
probation departments In conjunction with the 
local school district. There la a lack of scien- 
tific means for determlnlnf who should be 
placed In honor camps and an abduce of fol 
lowup program*. 

DohBCBHi.x, Doeotht. Proposed Guid- 
ance Program for the Three- Year Hospi- 
tal Nursing School, ( Master's, 1056, Du- 
quesue University, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Director of ttmdg — Reels Leonard. 

Problem. — To provide a broad, flexible base 
which mlfht be adapted as conditions warrant. 

Itajor Finding*. — Results available upon re 
Quest. 

Fordtce, Joseph Warder. Ap Analysis 
of Evaluative 8tudles In Selected Areas 
of Guidance. ( Ed. D.. 1004. University of 
Florida, Gainesville. ) 

Director of !tudg .~ Charles R. Foster. 

Problem. — To determine reasons why guld- 
i * BW services have not been well accepted by 
achoola. 

Procedures. — Questionnaires sent to random 
group i of school administrators to discover 
problem areas ; areas classified and research 
on these areas studied and brought together 
with pertinent questions as to aound methods 
of evaluation. Findings classified by areas as 
Improvement of curriculum, helping teachers 
understand pupil*, development of personal 
Qualities, and choice of occupations. 

Mojor Finding! - ( 1 ) Occupational guidance 
baa yielded good results. (2) Teacher pupU 
relationship* have been Improved by guidance 
programs. (§> Curriculum Improvement has 
followed guidance. Including vocational guid- 
ance. (4) There la a need for guidance to 
aaalat In developing personal qualities. (5) 
There is a need for clearer knowledge of the 
function* of teachers in a guidance program. 

(•) Guidance goals should bo determined, and 


college personnel 


a continuous evaluation made of progress to 
ward these goals. 

FnoEHiiicp. CurrosD and Antioch 
Unified School District. Recommenda- 
tions From District Self-Study of Coun 
nellng and Guidance. (1058) 
lUrrcior of tludy . — Clifford Froehllcb. 

Problem. The development of materia!* and 
procedures for district selfetudy of iriitiUnce 
• ad counseling. 

rrt)rfrf«rf#.>Hl) Interviewed .Uff member*. 
Ch prepared que*t1onuatrc* detlgucd to ob 
tain opinion* And recommendation* for ltn 
proving the overall guidance program. (3) 
te*ted questionnaire* and formulated recoin 
mendationa* 

Mtfar Ft*dimg $ .-J Revulta available upon re ! 
queat, 

Oi-snct. Keith E. Administrative 
Practices and Opinions Relative to Non- 
credit Adult Education Pn>grButB in 
Selected Colleges and Universities 
( Ph. D„ 1058, Purdue Unirersirt-, 
Lafayette, Ind.) 

Mrector of stadg. -KU»,beth r Wilson. 

Problem. To survey and evaluate adminis- 
trative aod operational procedures In non- 
credit adult education at the university level 
Differences In attitudes were hypothesised 
within eight variables dealing with the type of 
•chool. geographical location, site of the com- 
munity. student enrollment, title of the re- 
spondents, the area of responsibility, per cap- 
ita expenditure for public school education. I 
and type of noncredit program. 

Procedure!. A two-part questionnaire wa* 
submitted to representatives of SJ5 major col 
leges and universities. One part asked for 
functional Information about current prac 
tlcea and the other contained statements of 
opinion dealing with aeveu areas. A modified 
chi-square distribution was used to determine 
whether significant differences existed In the 
responds to eaeh question as distributed by 
each variable. By grouping the responses in 
agreement with each statement and then 
grouping the remainder. It waa possible to con 
struct a table. 

ifo/or Finding !. — The expression 'of attitudes ! 
was not closely related to the method of op 
eratlou reported by the respondents. Since 
the results were not greatly affected by the 
selection of- Institutions or Individuals, they 
should be generally applicable. Significant 
differences la attitude toward administrative 
problems existed among State, municipal, pn 
rate, Protestant and Catholic institutions, 
with the exception that the difference! be 
tween the private and Protestant schools ware 
limited and Inconclusive. Significant differ- 
ences were also found between achoola having 
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primarily a noncredit claw program and those 
harlog conference and institute program a. 

OuKyARRA, Mariano Rrlucio. A Sur- 
vey of the Status of Guidance Service* 
in the Philippine General Secondary 
Schools. .(Master's, 1UC>7, University of 
Colorado, Boulder.) 

Director of study.- Dorothy M. Sherman. 
Problem. — To And out the status of guidance 
services In the Philippine general secondary 
echools as a basis for future development, im- 
provement, and expansion of guidance pro- 
grams. 

J'roecdures . — Questionnaire aent to 82 schools ; 
plus usable data furnished by principals, coun- 
selors, and classroom teachers. 

Major Finding 9 . — Significant weakness in 
counselor preparation, provision for time and 
scheduling in counseling, socioeconomic infor- 
mation. placement, and foUowup. Research 
and evaluation are urgently needed. The at- 
titude of students, teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators was highly favorable for promo- 
T Jon of guidance programs in the schools. 

Harris, Philip. A Survey of the Guid- 
ance Service* Provided for Business Stu- 
dent* in Selected Catholic Secondary / 
School* of the State of New York. ( Mas- 
ter's, Fordham University, New York, 
VYj 

Director 0 / study . — James A. Cribbln. 
i'roblcm . — To surrey the guidance services 
provided for business majors in 106 selected 
Catholic secondary school* of the 8tate of 
New York. 

Procedures . — The subjects were 10,281 pupils 
iq grades 0 through 12 who were registered 
in the business curriculum of the selected 
schools. To secure the necessary data, the 
Investigator interviewed an ofictal represent-/ 
stive In ail but 5 of the 106 schools. A qoesv 
tionnaire of 40 Items was used lj>*each of^th/ 
selected schools which offered three or more 
business subjects. 

Major Findings .—' The number of business stu- 
dent* la these Catholic schools wa* compa- 
rable, on a percentage basis, with that of pub- 
lic schools in the State at New York, Flee 
major business subjects offered by public 
wchoois were also available la those selected 
schools. Guidance personnel in number and 
training were below the ideal, but cons pared 
favorably with similar data reported in the 
studies rev^wed on public education. Tim to- 
tal guidance was not being adapted to -the 
special needs of business students. The typi- 
cal counselor la the Catholic schools was the 
principal. Although aufBcient ofice apace was 
available for guidance directors and full-time 
counselors, this was not true for part-time 
counselors. Adequate job opportunities were 
available for business graduates. Two-thirds 


or more of the, schools provided some patt-tlme 
and fulltime placement for students. Al- 
though a small number of schools had a large 
number of business graduates going to college, 
the majority of these graduates went directly 
'into the business world. The respondent* 
were opgnUant of the strong and weak points 
of their guidance programs, and shout a quar- 
ter of the school* had definite plans to improve 
the needed service*. 

Hrrwooo, Harold !>. A Comparative 
Rtndy of the Effectiveness of Various Or- 
ganisational Patterns of Rural School 
Guidance Programs as Judged From Vo- 
cational Choice of Seniors. (Ed. D., 
li>56, University of Southern California, 
Ix>* Angeles.) 

Director af study. — Earl F. Carnes. 

Problem. — To study the effects vf various 
guidance organisational patterns on rural 
youth. 

Procedures. — Eighty -eight Montana high 

school*, each having fewer than 2o0 student*, 
were included la the study. The groups com 
pared were seniors who had experienced 4 
rears of one of the following guidance organ! 
sationai patterns: Group 1, scheduled inter- 
view* by a teacher-counselor ; group 2, 
teacher-counselor, but no scheduled or organ- 
ised Interview* ; group 3, scheduled, organised 
interviews by administrator counselor* ; 
group 4, administrator counselors with no 
scheduled, organised interviews. These origi- 
nal groups were reorganised for comparison 
with common elements. 

Motor Findings . — (1) The smaller the school, 
the more likely, that interviews were handled 
in a hlt-or-miaa fashion by the administrator. 
(2) In schools having interviews by admin- 
istrators, there were more dropouts during 4 
years ; the girls choosing nursing and the boys 
choosing engineering had lower Intelligence 
than in schools having organised Interviewing 
by teacher -counselor*. (8) As opposed to un- 
organised Interviewing, the following differ- 
ences, regardless of type of counselor, were 
found in favor of organised Interviewing: 
fewer dropouts In 4 years, fewer undecided 
seniors ; boys selecting engineering had higher 
intelligence; more high-ability girls and low- 
ability boys chose professional and kindred 
jobs; and the girls who chose nursing had 
higher Intelligence. 

Johnson, Gordon Van Haoan. Meas- 
urement of Guidance Activities In First- 
Year Algebra. (Master’s, 1057^ San 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director of study. — George A. Koester. 
Problem. — To devise a guidance and counsel- 
ing program that would (1) be possible for any 
teacher of first-year algebra to organise. Im- 
plement, and complete with the normal teach- 
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lm & matrHhli U m4 to a 4*mr high acheel * 
|2> t© show the existence of, a»4 the mramifei 
^Iterracra between, tw<i inflated ctow j B 
Ant *^ar algebra baAnl ®si the results of testa, 
foiups, i&fi ei^llRifnt la pts^e grascetrT g 
* ilH ^ •©! to raise# the tBMit of mmrm 
material drdimarilv covered. 

/Ym?«ferra.— The project waa contiieted at 
lira brief Union high school during 1884-1 d§§. 
Two ela,^a wrra coated a* ei^H®#atal a mi 
roatrpl jy#UD« at the r&dl cif the ir*t 8 daft of 
*rti©©|* hi**f m IQ test, f^raaotogiral age, aM 
grade level in the 4 jrar high srhobt The «t. 
perlmratal groups diaaiafed tMr own prab- 
lema, a ad upperrlasa shades hi ^ematet rated 
the m to whld tkrf had p«t their knowledge 
la first -fear algebra, grade® ta, pargets, and 
t^aehers were Involved to abewtag laaratog* 
pracra* rtspoam ^Individual and grasp guld- 
•nee, which Unrelred grawp djnuftlck. wat 
carried out with the experimental dta. 

fimtiimf , .—Statlstkwl analysis of the 
best and quii grades of the and 

wntral groups revealed a poult Ire and alg. 
a 1 Scant difference between ibv’twu graapo la 
favor of" the go Ida see program. 

John Jakes, a jarfif of 
Opidaoce AetlrltJes Condoct^lnrf Utah 
Illgll Schools To Assist Student* To Pr*- 
wro for and Enter College (Ita^ 
,a 5* Unlrsrstty of Utah, Silt Lake City.) 

Oi^rcrar «/ erafg.— Phelan J. Ifaloaf. 

study the guidance sell vi tte* af 
Ctoh high school* for helping students decide 
on a college, complete college preparatory 
pragrama, and fella w thraagh in gaining ad* 
mission to a»ll«g*. 

/hwcfdar^, — A iseetkmnalrc was seat to 
crery public high school ta Utah fa order to 

basic data about the activity* co». 
d acted to assist students to prepare for aad 
entor eoUffe Six edacatSoaal authorities 
were selected and ashed to read the qurelioti 
aaira and say what they the tight should he 
done with reference to die activities, 

Mm ** r Ftodtopa.— < 1) The edaeatftaaal anther* 
itfc« agreed that stndenta should be helped la 
matlag dfriskraa. (1) Difference* were fetid 
hetweew the recommendation of the ant her! ties 
«d th# activities reported by the schools la 
the felt owing arras ; (a) pywvtdiag Isforsn ties 
about entrance requirements, entrance tun 
laa lions, applications, and flaaaeftat udst- 
**<*; <b) glaaator high school aesAemic 
programs ; (#) college days and rlslta to cot* 

*** <<*> pereatal partlcipatloB to 
planniag. 

Klok, Hpth, A Critical AMlyaU of 
PabHc School Norria* in New J eraey. 
(E4L t>„ 1968, Butgera, The State Uni- 
versity, New Bnuwwlck, NJ.) 

D+reior #/ •fady— WUltaa H. 



PrwllMt.--tt enalrM erltloaHy tit* foaetJoae 
ot Sew Jaraey pnW’.c eeteet oa-or© 

PnctJmnt . — DiMhptife «urrer 

Smt0r mdteg*.— Tte majority of New Jenkf 
pehlle acteol aaraea bar, obtain'd only tte 
***** turwtag ceii»©l dl^oaa — csly « hmII 
|»rtto« hold aa a<ea4rede degree of »uy ktoi 
The lMplUI arhooto of aareiag, tmtbmr dtaa 
tt * ^Nhte wehoalm in i be prlidpl 

mobile e»wt ngn^*. The 
technical (mapetf^cy afet«Sa«l throayb tte 
hwtfs Burmlb* diploim praps d«« act ad© 
««*triy pt»p*r, omm for pufeSS* arbool aar© 
lag. It la Utrehn nccMaary foe tk, bufm to 
e»Btta» ter «4«atfo# In ©rter to p#ftor* 

earn faaritow, ent aalj la ter aerial- 
araa et prrparattm bat alao ta ter pi© 
»bsmI wark. A* tte ante of aura#, #s* 
rioywl la New Jenej bu tacmaaL iter, baa 
•een a mmrmt atraaftteolag «f tte NrH(. 
eatloa tetimste for public acbool aura*© 
la M»p raapreta tte Ktewl tealtfe awTk©© a « 
earraatly oparailay la tte public school*, do 
aat id ra aura ap f o talolaal rreommended 
atandarda. 

LAjrecAfn*, Evrt.T* I*ik*ct. a Coot- 
peretite Study of tte AltltodM Toward 
Galdatee FaurtlcMm Rxprrmvxl f»y High 
School Students and _ Their Pareotau 
l Muster'*, jflfts, Hnlroraity of Tfxas. 
Austin.) 

Pre*t*m.—To atody tte attttedaa of itiakiK* 
aa« Iter yacMU toward tte rdncattoaal 
lotekai of gaManer. adnitatetmioa, ea© 
rtcuiaa. and Sastroettea. 

fr**eior\of ttody.— K oyal B. tehw. 

frawfwN. — A forced -ckolcc iMruxst (tail- 
lar to Part IT of tte All port- Varaea Llndwy 
Sttey of Taloaa, vaa dod«H to bn«u« tte 
ictettca amlaa or dgiUflcatec aaatgaod to rote 
af tte fear fmettm*. T%ts nf glroa la j„ 
tery 1*M to an atndcata la gradoa t tbroagh 
** •* **• teltoa (Tot. ) high acbool. aad ta 
aa neay yaraata aa could te reacted. After 
tte rocatteoal cooaarilag profraw, tte ter»e# , 
waa adaUatetorcd a mewef ttea to atadeota 
aad perwto. Baaaita arm. oaalyaad by mtaaa. 
ataodard ter tatloa© and t-taata, bawd oa dV- 
te»ea between mm aad mmm dlffarcecM. 
Jfa/er tetep. — (1) Paicota aaatgaad a rlr- 
alteaatly Utter ralaa da gaJdaaca fa act too* 
folio od»f tte MeatioMl coaaarliag pregnm. 
Tte laaraaaa was aeromplltted at tte rrpeem 
ef adarlautratiro aad laWnrctkMaal faaettea© 

(3) Stateat ratiaga atewod tew atgaMfeaat 
(teagM exempt far a atgaUtaaat dacrcast la 
JtepartaaM aa d gaa d to ttegaldaaoa faaetloa 
bp llth-grate atadaata. (That Mcrpratatkm 
waa baawa ta bar* teto yoar la tbta aw.) 

(•) Paroata tested to atega Utter raise ta 
galdaaea ebjcettraa tbaa did atsteata. (41 

gjji : u ?, * mmM t0 **» 

10th, 11th. aad ltth^tea" ^ShtE** ** 
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of ranking terms of Importance on the first 
administration of adile was guidance, currlco- 
lea. Instruction, aod administration. Oo (la 
•wood administration. the order remained the 
Mme. bet ibe guidance function was more 
sharply la first place than More. 

# i 

Lawson, 8. Thomas. A Guidance Pro- 
rraru for Junior add Senior High School# 
of Oneida County at Malad, Idaho! 
(Master'*, 1967, Utah State UnlTeralty, 

Lotran.) 

IMnetor of John C. Carltete. 

Problem . — To determine what aothorttle* 
•hlnh la a good b**lc guldanca program and 
(« adapt thla program to the need* of the 
Junior and senior high arboolt of Ooelda 
t'ounty, Idaho. 

I'roeednrrt. — X rarrvy wae conducted of the 
«* State* and the Terrltorlee of Alaeka aod 
Jlawall to determine what tarloui authorities 
Wllered ■ good guidance program ahould coo- 
tala. The feature* characterl ting a good 
guidance program were then applied to the 
needs of the a peel Be school egoism. Outdance 
handbooks and routed materials from S3 
Mate agendea and eereral hooka of recog- 
n '*rd authority la the field of guidance wace 
read. From three oourceo a careful selection 
of guidance eaaentUla was obtained. 

it •lor rtnUngi .— The eucceaa of the guidance 
program In any achool will depend Urgely 
on the degree to whlrh the staff supports it. 
Outdance programs tnltUted with careful 
planning with a profeaatonal and aympathetlc 
*taff are likely to be of great value and to 
become a permanent function of the school. 

Lono, S*ut r.L lftmnar. The Coordi- 
nation of Inatrnctlonal, Administrative, 
and Student Personnel Service* In Penn- 
M l vanla ’a State Teachers College*. < Ed. 
D., 195R, The Pennsylvania State Cnl- 
reralty. University Park.) 

Director e / eludg.— Robert B. Pat trick. 
Problem . — To dlacorer the meaner and extent 
to which administrator* of student personnel 
•err lee*, other college administrator*, and 
faculty members la Pcnnsylvaate'a State 
teacher* colleges work la an organisational 
structure to accomplish the objectives of 
■tudeat personnel services. 

Procedures.-— A review of the ■'literature ptr- 
talnlng to student personnel services la col- 
lege* was made.' Data, wars collected 
through questionnaires filled oat when the 
author of tbs study visited each of tha 14 
8t *t* teachers colleges la Pennsylvania. 
it* for Findings. — The student personnel 
services la all of the Pennsylvania Stats 
teachers colleges Included: established pro- 
cedures for recruitment and admissions, fresh- 
man-week activities, standardised testing pro- 
grama, placement, housing, food aod health 
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services, financial, extra -Haas and religious 
program*, opportunities for student govern - 
sment, established procedure*, for maintaining 
s^denf personnel record*, and administering 
discipline. 1 Three fourths of the college* con- 
ducted freshman orlenvatkfa courses and 
faculty advisory programs. More than half 
pro elded remedial services In the area* of 
emotional adjustment, speech, reading, and 
study techniques. One-fourth provided for 
research and evaluation of student personnel 
services. 

• Freshman orientation programs ahould be 
Unproved In most of the Pennsjlrania state 
teachers colleges by lengthening the time for 
thetr activities and by providing upper-class- 
man counseling services for freshman stu- 
dents. Overall coordination of the program* 
la needed In all the colleges A majority of 
them bars met* In most respects, the criteria 
of the study pertaining to student bousing 
and placement. 

In numerous other personnel services, the 
colleges should plan mors effectively, particu- 
larly In the coordination of the overall per* 
«H*oe| programs with the work of the deans 
of men aod of women, and with the work of 
directors of recruitment, admissions, and 
placement; and In the appointment of stu- 
dent personnel councils responsible for for- 
mulating policies, performing research, hod 
evaluating student personnel services. 

Luuice, Emil EowatD. A Study of 
Job Placement Policies and Practice* to 
California Junior adheres, (Ed. IX, 
IftW, University of Southern California. 
Los Angeles, ) 

Oirertor e/ study. — Earl T. Carnes. 

Problem, — To determine the status of Job 
placement policies aod practices to California 
public Junior colleges and to evaluate the 
findings In terms of accepted criteria. 
Procedures. — ‘Questions were sent to the chief 
administrators of ail nubile Junior college* of 
California asking detailed questions about 
their philosophies of placement, organisation, 
aiml administration of pucetnent services, 
techniques and procedure* of placement, and 
related services associated with Job placement 
programs Analyses were made comparing 
schools of different sixes and comparing actual 
practices with stated philosophies. 

IfaJer (I) Placement, although 

considered a legitimate service for Junior col- 
leges, should cooperate with public agencies 
that contribute toward appropriate Job place- 
meat of student* (SI The placement office 
should nsrre as a clearinghouse for students, 
faculty, and employers on all matters pertain- 
tag to Job placement and occupational Infor- 
mation* (•) Services of the placement ofBce 
should not bo limited te referring students to 
Job openings, but ubonld include occupational 
Information, vocational counseling, public re- 
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of throe problem* la each of throe imi : per. 
•oaat, education*!, end vocational. PoOslbls 
contulu«(a tfre (ptcber, (kiYfiiiB, ptrcotm, 
counselor, friend. 

Mmfar Ftsrfiagj. — On th# whole, crudest* pre 
rerml consulting with their parrot*. The 
P* ftu ts were flnt choice for personal sod 
vocational problems ; the counselor second, 
for educations! sod vocational problem*. sod 
fourth fqr personal problems. Student* did 
not consider th«t the counselor was Involve*^ 
In dlpqljdlnar? problem*. These godlufi* csn 
s^wrcelf he cenepilired bcjrood th# particular 
high school Comps ri^o of schools us In* 
responses from such a q>c#t Ion mire might 
re res | marled difference* In counselor 
r H mates 

Kmjmn, La Viim W. a Survey of 
8tndent IVmmnet Practice* In the Jun- 
Un ¥ CoUe ges of the North Centra! A«ao* 
cisilou Of College* and Secondary • 
Hcboola. <Ph D„ 1958, Uaiveraltj of 
Wyoming, Laiumfe,) 

/Hrvrfsr 0 / .IsJr Lrle L. Miller. 

#*r#kle«», — To survey student personnel prac 
tires In the Junior colics** located In the iiw 
where the North Cecil ml Association of Col- 
leges nod Seconds ry Hcboola functions as the 
accrediting agency, and to obtain *n overall 
slew of the scope and status of these nervier* 
for the academic year 19b5-b6. 

Procedures. — -Tola on personnel practices 
were obtalaed through a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire. Copies were sent to the person 
designated as the administrative head erf the 
191 Institutions located sithtn the stated 
area and Included In the Junior College Di- 
rectory of the Jmmior Collrpo Journal, Jans 
ary 1956. Completed quest lopaatrea war# re 
reived from 122 of t!bese JastUutlona In 
order to validate and to Implement the data, 
vlaita were made to 10 of these lit. 

Ifa/or Finltnv Ill Student personnel serv- 
ices have • special significance for the Junior 
college. Enrollment of a Urge percentage of 
students ta 3-year terminal programs makes 
guidance and counseling urgent to assist stu- 
dents with educations! and vocational plan- 
ning. <31 Junior-college administrative oa- 
rers and directors of student personnel serv- 
ices emphasise assistance for the student In 
all areas la which problems may arise. (3| 
Increasing the surf with persons profession-, 
ally trained in student personnel service* and 
establishing an adequate budget to secure 
•uch persona am recognised a* primary needs 
for Improving the services. (4) Mo consistent 
pattern was found as to the responsibility, 
alther for fortnuletlon of policy or for admin- 
istration of stndfot personnel services. 

Nsarioa? Ralph. A Cocup* retire Study 
of Selected Aspects of Vocational Quid* 
sms in Franc* nnd the United State* 


(Ph. D. f 1958, University of Connecticut, 
Storrg , ) 

Direct or of vfsdy— Edward A. Wlcas 
Problem. — -To discover. If possible, some Im- 
plications for vocational guidance In the 
United States in the practice* end techniques 
adopted ta France 

Procedure* — ( 1 ) An examination wee made 
oi publications of various French agencies. 
<t) Vocational guidance practices and tech- 
niques In Paris vocational guidance centers 
were observed and studied. <3 1 Time w%* 

, spent at the National Institute of Vocational 
Guidance in Paris and conferences wen held 
with counselors and professor*. ( 4 ) Lee 
three on French culture and civilisation were 
attended to furdish social ami political back 
ground information for the study. 

Mnfor The possibility of ei 

perl men ting with federally supported voca- 
tional guide centers In key cities la the 
United States to supplement the available 
services ao 0 | to help noire the problem of lo- 
equlttes which now ealst. (21 A reeiamlaa- 
tjon of the training programs for counselors 
with n view to establishing, s uniform set of 
standards through soma central governmental 
agrocy, (ii A review of the provisions for 
school leavers, with special consideration to 
reestablish lug an apprenticeship program and 
providing placement and a terminal medical 
eta valuation tn order to effect a proper traatal- 
don from school to srork. 

/ 

PtaKiKo, LI a mi tii W. A PropMsed Pre- 
College Counseling Pro gram for Harper 
Coliege* and Uttircr*itl<<« 1 q the Catted 
195T, The Pennsylvania 
8Ut* University, University Park^ 

/Xrwcfor o/ slsfy. — a. Si. Wellington, 

Frshiem. — To propose n precoilege counseling 
program to take place after admission but 
prior to Trchmio »wk," for larg* roller* 
»#d ulrmltlN. 

rrtoNwM.— ( I) Karr *7 of pnrUm of lj# 
Ur*a ln«Utatk>B* ; ( 2 ) latsaslvs surrey of 27 
selected Institutions. 

Mmfr n*4i*fi, — ( 1 ) Urfrr colleges sod 
unlrersltles «m ados the following prac- 
tical, principally la precollegd counseling : 
ToaUag of scholastic aptitude and English 
and mathematic* achievement ; Interpretation 
of teat malt, ; educational and vocational 
counseling; tour or group rUlt of campus ; 
personal Interview on campu,; and the pre- 
college conference. ( 2 ) Among 27 selected 
Institutions with an organised precoilege 
counseling program, nil practices cited tn (I) 
vrst* In effect in tome InatltuUona; were'... 
thought by admlnt*tratora, faculty members, 
and freshmen to be done better to the pra- 
coUege period; and were thought by adlra- 
epon dents to be valuable experiences for nsvr O, 
students., (S) Four general practices warn 
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proposed to develop a program of precollege 
counseling : a aeries of 2-day precollege con- 
ferences, guidance service available through 
the year, meetings between new students and 
college representatives In local areas, and 
remedial or credit course work during the 
precollege period. (4) Precollege counseling 
Is a feasible extension of orientation services 
of larger colleges and universities. 

Pope; L. R. The Historical Growth 
and Development of the North Carolina 
Guidance Movement (Ph. D., 1958, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) 
Director of *tudy. — W. D. Perry. 

Problem . — To study the historical growth of 
guidance services in North Carolina. 

Procedure *. — Research among various librar- 
ies ; letters written to different schools, col- 
leges, and universities engaged in guidance 
and counseling In North Carolina. 

Major Finding*. — (l) The guidance moveipenl 
in North Carolina has been influenced by var- 
ious organisations that have issued publica- 
tions, sponsored conventions and programs, 
provided speaker* and financial help, pur- 
chased guidance materials and equipment etc. 
(2)j£>uldance In North Carolina probably be- 
gan as an organised course in vocational guid- 
ance for teachers given at the 1924 lonftr 
session of North Carolina 8tate College. (8) 
The Craven County guidance program was 
the first countywide demonstration of gnld- 
*ance In No^th^arollna. 

Preston, Andrew C. Modern Educa- 
tional Philosophy as Related to Guidance 
and PersoiVpel Work. ( Ed. D., 1949, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville.) 

Director of Study.— C. R. Foster. 

Problem.— To attempt to discern clea/ldeal* 
of the special field of guidance In yttucatUm. 
ProccdMrf*.—A pprais&l of textb^bks In the 
guidance and of three philosophical 
*PP«BKhes to guidance ; namely, Idealism, 
realism, pragmatism. 

kajor Finding*.— A synthesis of values to* be 
derived from the three schools of philosophy, 
plus the unique contribution of guidance 
toward a more unified approach upon which 
guidance principles may build. 

Richardson, Marjory Garwood. Con- 
fusion and Communication in College Ad- 
missions. (Master’s, 1958, Allegheny 
College, MeadviUe, P*) 

Director of at *dy. —William p. Wharton/ 
Problem.— To assess the problems of college- 
high school admissions communication and to 
see what could be done to Improve flow of 
Information from colleges to high school, and 
vice versa, for atudifcts' guidance regarding 
applies tlons. 
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Procedures. — Questionnaires to graduate* and 
colleges; and statistical comparisons, using 
percentage tables. 

Major Finding*. — College* do not actually lack 
room to accommodate new students. Sub- 
sidiary findings were also developed. 

Riddle, Charles Wainwright. The 
Role of Selected Protestant Denomina- 
tions in Providing Guidance Services for 
Their Young People. (Ed^D., 1958, Uni- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder.) S 
Director of otudy.— C. W. Fallor. 

Problem.— To ascertain the role of selected 
Protestant denominations in providing guid- 
ance services. 

Procedure*.— The role was studied as It has 
existed, as It exists at present, and as it might 
possibly exist, with regard to: (1) the his- 
torical background of the Church in gatdauce ; 
(2) the responsibilities for providing guid- 
ance services ; (3) the guidance services being 
provided by selected local churches, either by 
means of their own resources or in cooperation 
with the local public high schools ; (4) present 
and possible cooperative guidance relation- 
ships between selected local churches and local 
pub'le high schools ; <5) guidance services 
which could and/or should be provided by local 
churches ; (6) the principles which should 
underlie church guidance planning. The lit- 
erature and opinions of selected personnel 
werd used, including guidance authorities and 
authorities on pastoral counseling, officers of 
denominational headquarteN, the clergy of 
local churches, and directors of guidance in 
public high schools. The denominations se- 
lected for study were the Methodist, Disciples, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian U.8.A. 

Major Finding*. — Outdance provided In' the 
churches is peripheral and not central to the 
youth program. Counseling Is carried on 
without sufficient recording or knowledge of 
the Individual's abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
or progress In the public schools. More co- 
operation could be effected between the 
churches and the pubUc schools. 8chool guid- 
ance personnel are more willing to be used by 
the clergy In church guidance programs than 
clergy are desirous of requesting their as- 
sistance. The present objectives of church 
guidance services are not adequate to meet 4 ’ 
the needs of young people in making their 
choices and adjustments with regard to their 
occupations, training, and personal-social 
problems. 

Rowkay, Richard D. An Historical 
Study of the Student Personnel Program 
In Men’s Residence Halls at Michigan 
State University 1855-66 through 1954- 
OS- (Master’s, 1968, Iowa 8tate Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls.) 

Director of »tu4y.—XVnj D. Sllrey. 
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Problem . — To trace tho history 6t the student 
| personnel program in the men's residence 
halls at Michigan State University from its 
, beginning in 1855 to the end of the school 
[ year, June 20, 195ff. 

Procedure*. — The data were obtained from 
annual reports of the secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Agriculture, annual re- 
ports of the president of the university, 
books, college newspapers, college catalogs, 
other published and unpublished materials, 
and interviews with persons who had par- 
ticipated, in the program professionally* 
Major Finding*.— ( l) The number of stated 
goals and phases of personnel, work in resi- 
dence halls increased as the program devel- 
oped^ Student personnel methods appeared 
to have been influenced by programa in other 
colleges and universities, by enrollment, 
physical facilities, and a nationwide move- 
ment in guidance and counseling. (2) Presi- 
dents of the institution and facolty 1 members 
assigned to administrative duties involving 
the residence halls provided leadership In the 
development of the student personnel pro- 
gram. (8) Changes In the student staffing 
of residence halls have Included an increase 
in educational qualifications, with less em- 
phasis on discipline and policing duties, and 
sq increased emphasis on advising and 
counseling. 

Sanborn, Marshall Phillip. A Sec- 
ondary School Program Evaluation 
Based on Pour Criteria. (Master's, 
1958, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls.) 

Director of study. — Wray D. SUvey. 

Problem . — To secure data from four aoarcea 
la order to discover tome of tha Important 
personal, social, vocational, and academic 
needs of secondary school students la a small 
northwestern Colorado community; to mtah- 
llah the need not only for organised local 
guidance and connecting services, but alto to 
point out anedfle conditions In tha school 
program which should be improved. 

Procedures. — Intelligence and achievement 
•cores were taken from the school records - 
and scholarship informatloif Regarding grad- 
uates In colleges from the registrars of five 
Colorado tax-supported Institutions. The 
Mooney Problem Check List waa administered 
to secondary school students In order to 
Identify problem areas, and a followup ques- 
tionnaire was sent to al{ IMS-87 high school 
graduates. An attempt waa made to verify 
significant evidence through two or more of 
these aoarcea. 

Mayor JNMdlsgs.-~.Tbs , Intelligence-achieve- 
ment investigation revealed a sign lfl caul dis- 
parity between the measured abilities of 
students and scholastic achievements, greatest 
at extreme -eada of IQ ranges. In addition 
to a variety oLdistracttag problem* of a par- 


tonal nature, the problem checklist responses 
of the students showed a general attitude of 
disinterest and lack of self-discipline In 
school work. Although a relatively large pro- 
portion of the graduate* had enrolled in col- 
lege, the dropout rate waa severe and the 
percentage of academic suspension was worthy 
of attention. The freshman acadenjL* marks 
it college Indicated certain consistent weak- 
nesses tn the educational background of the 
graduates. Followup questionnaire returns 
from over 60 percent of the graduates re- 
vealed a general satisfaction with most as- 
pect* of their high school experiences, but a 
common agreement concerning several areas 
for Improvement A synthesis of all the find- 
Inga encouraged the conclusion that organised 
guidance and counseling services would be a 
worthy addition to the school program. 

Shka, Ellen. The Prognostic Value 
of Admissions Procedures In a State 
Teachers College. (Pb. D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs.) 

Director of study . — Edward A Wlcas. 

Problem . — To study the prognostic' value sf 
the admissions procedures and Instrument* 
currently tn nse at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Procedures.— (1) Correlations were computed 
between the score* of the entrance examina- 
tions and the drat- and seeondsem ester 
®*P-A- *• (2) The relationship between suc- 

cess and fatlore and personal and socioeco- 
nomic data recorded In high school cumula- 
tive folders waa studied by the chi-square 
technique. (8) College admission* data were 
computed to show what percent of the falling 
students had been recommended by their high 
school principals and graduated In the upper 
quarter of their Class. A followup study Indi- 
cated the Anal academic status of these stu- 
dents. 14) A questionnaire waa administered 
t* freshman women concerning problems of 
college adjustment (6) A school and college 
conference was held for faculty members, high 
school personnel, and students. 

Motor Findings.— <i) The English' Achieve- 
ment Teat proved to be' a better prognostic 
instrument than the ACB Psychological Ex- 
aminatlon. (2) The admissions blanks ahonld 
request Information regarding a candidate's 
iQ» attendance record, family coallct prob- 
lems, study habit problems, and financial, 
socioeconomic, and emotional problems (S) 
High schorl marks predict success more ac- 
curately than the principal's recommendation. 
About one-third': of the falling students re- 
peated the work sad continued in college; 
half of them wars asked to withdraw, and the 
remaining group withdrew voluntarily. (4) 
The questionnaire concerning college adjust- 
ment revealed that the following problems 
art moat serlool: biology, study habits, per- 
tonality conflicts with teachers, commuting, 
■ngllah compo si tion, nodal adjustment* 
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finances, tod poor academic preparation. (6) 
The school and college conference program 
dearly showed a need for closer cooperation 
between the teachers colleges and the high 
schools of the State. 

Solomon, Alice Thorne, A Study sod 
Analysis of Some Problems that Hinder 
Development and Expansion of Guidance 
Servtces ip a Group of Selected North 
Carolina High Schools. (Master’* 1957, 
North Carolina College, Durham.) 
Director of study . — Ray Thompson. 

ProWem. — To determine the problems that 
hinder the development and expansion of guid- 
ance services In a gronp of selected North 
Carolina public high schools. 

Procedure. — (1) The author prepared a ques- 
tionnaire for the quantitative status' survey. 

(2) She collected items for this questionnaire 
from selected literature, professors, and gradu- 
ate students at North Carolina College, and 
from a mimeographed form provided by the 
Counselor-Trainer at North Carolina Collage. 

(3) The returned questionnaires were ana- 
lysed on the bases of types of administrative 
units, organisational patterns of the schools, 
provisions for guidance, and problems that 
hindered the development of guidance services. 

Major Findings. — (1) Varied types of guid- 
ance activities should be available to pupils* 
(2) A lack of consensus concerning guidance 
terminology represented a serious hindrance 
to the movement. (3) North CmrpUna high 
schools accredited by the Southern AssocU* 
tion fell into six major organisational pat- 
terns, the union scfhool being the most typical! 

(4) A majority of the accredited schools in 
North Carolina were giving organised guid- 
ance services. (5) Three-fourths of the re- 
sponding administrators had taken one * or 
more courses in guidance. (6) Moat of the 
certified counselors were % employed in city 
schools. (7) Twenty major problems hindered 
the development and expansion of guidance 
services In the schools studied. 


Stedman, Rose Edith. The Role of 
Student Personnel Services In the Devel- 


opment of the Gifted Student (Master’s, 
1956, Claremont Graduate School, Clare- 
mont, Calif.) 


Director of study. — Rose' Edith Stedman. 

Problem . — find out whether student per- 
sonnel services might be used to overcome 
some of the handicaps known to limit the 
development of talented youth. 


Procedures . — The questionnaire was developed 
with! the aid of Dr. F. T. Perkins, professor 
of psychology, CUremont Gradual School; 
Mlssl Helen Flak, executive director, and Mias 
Winifred Hausam, advisory director Of West- 
ern Personnel Institute; and Dr, D. D. Feder, 
daaa of student* University of Denver, chair- 


man of the institute’s research committee. 
Twenty colleges and universities, members of 
the institute, participated in the study. Pre- 
iimlmary findings were discussed by the Aca- 
demic Council of the institute at the annual 
meeting in 1950. 

Major Findings . — Student personnel services 
have much to offer In the way of a positive 
educational experience for all atudepta and 
especially for the gifted students. Specific 
suggestions are made for more intensive work 
with gifted students and for further studies. 

Stickler, W. Hugh. Relationship® 
Between Types of Housing and Academic 
Achievement; A 8tudy of Florida State 
University Freshmen, 1955-56. (Florida 
State University, Tallahassee.) 

Director of study.— W. Hugh Stickler. 
Problem .— Te determine what relationships, 
if any, exist between types 6f housing and 
academic achievement, particularly at the 
freshman level. 

Procedurm.r-i X) Sample studied : Unmarried 
freshmen students, under age .24, who liytd 
in the same type of hooting daring the entire 
academic year 1955-54; limited te Florida 
students carrying a fuU academic load (12 
semester hours). (2) DaU gathered: (a) 
sex, (b) type of residence, (c) veteraa-non* 
veteran (men students only), (d) fraternity- 
sorority member or nonmember, (e) percentile 
score' on total ACE, (f ) grade-point average 
for entire academic year 1955-56. 

Major Findings. — (1 ) Findings were in gen- 
eral agreement with earlier studies: (a) In 
establishing onlveraity-^wned dormitories as 
highly desirable types of student-bousing for 
freshmen, (b) in finding academic achieve- 
ment among freshmen men nubetaatlally bet- 
ter in nnlversity-owned dormitories than In 
fraternity -chapter houses, and (c) in casting 
doubt on the advisability of allowing freshmen 
students to live out In town on their own 
responsibility. (2) Freshmen In university* 
owned dormitories had substantially higher 
academic achievement than for those living 
in fraternity chapter houses and in town. 
(3) Order of desirable housing; dormitories, 
home, fraternity-chapter bonnes, Ur town. (4) 
In all types of housing, nonfraternity men 
made higher median grade-point averages than 
fraternity men (higher r between ablUty and 
achievement s for the former than for the 
latter). (5) Lowest withdrawal rate among 
freshmen was for those living in dormitories. 
(6) Dormitories and home were about equally 
conducive to academic achievement among 
freshman girls (hone lived on their own In 
town). (7) No significant difference was 
found la academic achievement between fresh* 
man girls who had pledged sororities and those 
who had not 

Steatjb, Jun 8. A Study of Academic 
Advising the University of Pennsyl- 
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vanl*. ( Ed. D., 1956, University of Penn- 
j sylvania, Philadelphia.) 

Director of ttndy. — R. D. Matthew*. 

Problem. — To determine how satisfactory 
were practice* currently used In academic ad- 
vlaln* of atudent* In the College of Liberal 
Art* for Women at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Procedure*. — Intensive personal Interview. 

Uofor finding!. — a number of suggestion* for 
improving academic advising. 

Thrush. R. g. Work Measurement 
Study of a University Counseling Serv- 
ice. (Ph. D., 1968, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus.) 

' Director of *tudg. — H. B. Peplnaky. 

Problem . — To determine how staff members 
of the University Counseling and Testing 
Center allocate their time during the Work- 
day, and how may this be measured reliably : 
to determine how counselors at the UCTC 
perceive particular aspects of their. Job. 

Procedures. — Only the counseling and clerical 
staff of the UCTC were used for the work 
measurement study. Their wort activities 
were categorised and work sampling was used' 
to measure the percentage of time spent In 
each category. -An experimental Job period 
defined as 8 a.m. until 8 p.m., 5 days a week 
for 2 months, warosed for the work sam- 
pling observations. The data from these ob- 
servations were analysed for the total staff 
(counseling and clerical staff), the counseling 
staff, the clerical staff, and for individuals. 
At the end of the experimental Job period 
each member of the counseling staff was asked 
to specify, from three different frames of 
reference (actual behavior, preferred be- 
havior. and perception of the agency point of 
view); this allocation of time for the experi- 
mental Job. Correlational techniques were 
used to test the hypothesis. 

Major finding*. — The percentage of experi- 
mental Job time spent by the entire Staff, the 
counselors, the clerical staff, and Individuals, 
n the various Job categories can be found 
in R. 8. Thrush’s dissertation. The coun- 
•riors as a group can describe certain work 
behaviors fairly accurately. Three of tfie 
counselors did not differ significantly from 
chance expectation In their description*. 
Even though some Individual counselors 
could not accurately describe their past be- 
havior. the counselors as a group could well 
describe their composite behavior. 

TiaDALK, Nathalie 8. An Evaluation 
of the Guidance Program at Keene Jun- 
ior High School. ( Master's, 1968, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, N.H.) 

Director of ttndy . — Maynard C. Walts. 

Problem / To evaluate the effectiveness of the 


present guidance system In the Keene Junior 
High 8chool, after 5 years' operation. 

Procedure*. — Questionnaires sent to compara- 
ble Junior high schools and to teacbera Is 
Keane Junior High School. 

Mafor finding*. — (i) Ten Items were found 
in which Keeno Junior High School was 
•trong. and six areas in which it was weak. 
(2) Teachers recommended five areas in which 
the guidance program could be improved. 

Trrgwsoa, Dobtha Yeauax. A Study 
of the Need for Personal Occupational 
and Educational Information Services 
in the Star Valley High School. (Mas- 
ters, 1968. Utah 'State University, 
Logan.) 

Director of *tudy. — K. A. Jacobsen. 

Problem. In the three areas of Information 
services (educational, occupational, and per- 
sonal) to discover, compile, and interpret: 
(1) To what extent have the students felt the 
need for help in each iff the three areas! Vi) 
Prom whom did they seek and receive help! 
(8) To what extent do they want more help! 
Also, to discover how these problems vary In 
relationship to sex and bow they vary among 
the freshman, sophomore. Junior, and senior 
classes. 

Procedure*. — A twd-page questionnaire wax 
aent to 864 students. Hating 15 problems to 
be checked a* to whether the student encoun- 
tered the problems, to whom he went for help, 
and whether be wanted more help and Infor 
nation, five examples pertained to educa- 
tional needs, four to occupational needs, and 
six to personal needs. 

Mafor finding*. — Almost three-fourths of the 
students had encountered the problems Indi- 
cated, 80.0 percent had received A11 the help 
they wanted, and 58.8 percent wanted more 
help in all three areas. Help was received 
from (In order) parents, friend*, teacher, 
counselor, and principal. Personal needs 
were being met 8 percent better than occu- 
pational and educational needs (10.8 and 10.8 
percent, respectively). Occupational needs 
were being met only about half as well aa 
personal and educations). From comparison 
of boys and girls in all three areas. It was 
evident that the girls had needed more help, 
had received more help, and tbna did not de- 
serve more help as much -as the boys, in the 
sren of personal problems, all classes, except 
the freshman, were beat fulfilled. Freshmen 
received most help on educational problems. 
For all classes, occupational needa were least 
fulfilled. A definite need for a more adequate 
and e flic lent guidance program to provide these 
arena of help is the major finding. 

Tt, Ecfemia IYhuunto. A Proponed 
Program of Guidance Services for tbe 
Rural Schools of .the Philippines. (Ed. 
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D., 1957, University of Colorado* 

Boulder.) 

Director of study. — J. R. Little. 

Problem. — To ascertain the opinions and 
attitudes of the selected guidance experts con- 
cerning general principles of organisation and 
services essential to building up- a good guid- 
ance program in rural schools. 

Procedure*. — Th£ Investigation was limited 
to selected counselor trainers and rural school 
guidance directors of the United States, in- 
cluding Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. The 
methods were (1) reviewing guidance litera- 
ture; (2) reading related studies; (8) con- 
structing the questionnaire; (4) sending the 
questionnaire to selected guidance experts ; 
(5) asking for printed guidance materials 
from the" respondents ; (6) collecting, analys- 
ing. and presenting the information gathered. 
Mm lor Finding*. — (1) There were 12 general 
principles, chosen by the respondents, to guide 
those responsible for building up a good guid- 
ance program in rural schools. (2) The guid- 
ance experts gave counseling* individual 
appraisal, followup* research, and evaluation 
as the first services to be Included tn develop- 
ing a good guidance program. Most of the 
rural guidance workers held the master's de- 
gree in guidance and personnel services and 
had teaching and other experience betides 
guidance work. The principal source of sup- 
port for guidance services was the local dis- 
trict. The average number of years the 
guidance program had existed was fi.i. Forty- 
three percent of the schools had guidance 
consultants or specialists. Part-time coun- 
selors (teacher-counselors) were preferred 
over full-time counselors. The strongest rea- 
son given for this preference was that class- 
room contacts are of great value to counselors. 

Vogel, Feed J. A Study of Concepts 
and Practices Relating to the Allocation 
of Certain Student Personnel Responsi- 
bilities in Selected Institutions at Higher 
Learning In the U.B. (Ed. D. v 1957, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee.) 
Director of study. — Harold F. Cottlnghaio. - 
Problem. — To seek evidence on (I) the s co pe 
of responsibilities student personnel adminis- 
trators may expect; (2) what student per- 
sonnel administrators believe their responsi- 
bilities to be ; (8) some specific personnel prae- 
tices or policies beiag employed to allocate 
responsibilities ; and (4) what, la the opinion 
of the administrators* to the value of these 
practices to the total student program. 
Procedure*. — A checklist of xespoaslbfllttoe 
submitted to 104 coeducational, *ta to- 
supported, 4-year Institutions listed to the 
Directory of Higher Education as havtag a 
designated student personnel ogeer, 

Mufor Finding*.— ProMdents and student per- 
sonnel administrators are aware of too to 
• * 


plications involved In the “total student" 
philosophy. (2) Responsibilities allocated by 
administrators to tbe student personnel area* 
tbe acceptance of these responsibilities, and 
the practices employed by student personnel 
administrators In expediting them Indicate a 
breach between awareness and application of 
the philosophy. (3) Student personnel ad- 
ministrators feel that sharp divisions are 
made on most campuses between academic, 
business, and personnel functions. Practices 
do not Indicate substantial stag relationships. 
The majority of administrators expressed a 
desire to share in responsibilities not allo- 
emted to them, and believed that a number of 
policies and practices not presently employed 
would* be valuable acquisitions for their 
program. 

Wall, Bartholomew. D. Some Attl- 
tudinal Differences Among Educational 
Specialists, Administrators, and Teach- 
ers. (Ed. D., 1958, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich.) 

Director of study. — William Bvralff. 

Problem . — To assess the areas in which there 
might exist statistically significant differences 
in attitudes among educational specialists, 
administrators, and teachers. 

Procedure *. — Survey research ; mall question- 
naire followed up by personal interview of 
random stratiAed sample ; t-scores and analy- 
sis of variance. Overall design included de- 
velopment sod use of an original scale. The 
usual validity and reliability checks, were used 
in scale development. Area# of measurement : 

(1) attitudes toward doe's professional role* 

(2) attitudes toward students, (8) attitudes 
toward one's professional peers* and (4) atti- 
tudes toward education as a community 
agency. Tbe scale Included measurements of 
consistency and flexibility. 

Motor binding *. — Educational specialists’ 
■cores were Indicative of more flexibility, con- 
sistency, and mors democratic, liberal, and 
pro g r e s s ive attitudes than the scores of ad- 
ministrators and teachers; the differences 
(t-scores and A.K.O.VJL) were significant at 
the 1 -percent level. The teachers' scores were 
most Indicative of inflexibility, etc., being 
slightly higher than those of the adminis- 
trators. The tower the score, the more flexible, 
democratic, liberal, and , progressive. The 
higher the score, the more inflexible, authori- 
tarian, conservative, and traditional. 

Ward, Glen J, A Descriptive Anal- 
ysis of the Guidance Program at Weber 
County High Reboot (Master's* 1968* 
Utah State University, Logan.) 

Director o/ study.— Basil Hanses. 

Problem.— A descriptive analysis of too guid- 
ance program at Wsbor County high school 
and Its work* In rolatUa to deteemlator 
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whether it It meeting the challenge placed 
before It. 

Procedures , — An overall observance of condi- 
# tiont, o tutting evp^M mental analjtla of each 
aspect of the guidance program. 

Major Findings, — There should be constant 
effort to Improve overall eSdency b j train- 
ing, encouraging, and exploring the aptitudes. 
Interests, abUitkes, and capacities at ail sec- 
ondary pupils enabling them to And their place 
In society. The limits in guidance should be 
only the limits of the particular studentJUQpn- 
cerned. The work Is directed toward tbepro- 
poscd goal, but most be constantly Improved 
and changed as growth takes place. 

W ASM AN, Hot B. Differential Percep- 
tions of the Counseling Role of a Uni- 
versity Counseling Center. ( Ph. D., 1958, 

! The Ohio State University, Columbus. ) 

Director e) ttudp. — F. P. Robinson. 

Problem. — To determine how various relevant 
| campus groups (UCTC professional staff, 
other student personnel workers, teaching 
faculty, and students before and after cond- 
oling) perceived the eounaeling role of UCTC. 
Procedures.— Data obtained from a qnestion- 
nalre adaslnlatered ta 260 people daring 
autumn quarter 1087. were factor-analysed. 
Tbs questionnaires were then scored on the 
obtained factors, sad comparisons "» ed e among 
the five subject groups. 

Mo for Finding.— in addition to a general 
factor that represents a generalised poet tire 
attitude toward counseling, throe specifie fac- 
tors were obtained: College Routine. Vbca- 
< tonal Choice, and Adjustment to Self and 
Others. Problems concerned with Vocational 
Choice are considered moot appropriate for 
discussion at the Counseling Center. College 
routine problems ware next In appropriateness, 
and problems of Adjustment to Self and 
Others least appropriate. This order held 
for all groups except the UCTC staff itself, 
which placed Adjustment to Self and Others 
before College Routine. The UCTC staff felt 
Adjustment to Self and. Others to be appro- 
priate for discussion to a stgalieantly greater 
degree than did nay of the other tear groups. 
On all three factor*, the UCTC group had the 
least withlu-group variability. Students after 
counseling had less wlthin-group variability 
than before, for all groups, there was least 
wlthin-group variability ou the Vocational 
Choice factor. 

Wbitmobs, Faith Doscas. Student 
Personnel and Guidance Services In 
School* of N arsing. (Ed. D, 1957, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Booldar.) 

Director o f st u d y — Richar d R. Fox. 

Pro Hem . <lj To survey student penonnol 
aad g ol ds o ce Mrricac to schools off aantaff 


la tbs United States which wore fully ac- 
credited by the Accrediting Service of the 
Notional Longue for Nursing, as of February 
1655; and (t) to set up a proposed plan for 
organisation of guidance services in schools 
of nursing. 

Procedure*. — Findings were based primarily 
on (1) completed questionnaires returned by 
nurse leaders, and (2) opinions of authorities 
In the field of student personnel and guid- 
ance determined by a review of literature. ' 
Motor Finding*. — Outstanding needs In stu- 
dent personnel and guidance services In 
schools of nursing centered about problems 
of staffing. Inservice training, budgeting, and 
program planning and coordination. Other 
need* were tor Improvement of specialised 
services, placement, and research. Student 
personnel and guidance services were coordi- 
nated by the directors la 68 percent of the 
126 schools studied, by a designated faculty 
member la 26 percent, and by others In 29 
percent. Inservlee training program* were 
available to all staff members la 22 percent 
of the schools, were not available In 27 per- 
cent, were available to guidance personnel 
only In 12 percent, were given only sporadi- 
cally la 28 percent, and were current In 17 
percent. 

Thlrty-eevun percent of the schools re- ' 
ported funds were specifically allocated for 
student personnel rod guidance services: 67 
percent reported to the contrary. Individ 
unla rod agencies (other than ecbool-of-nuro- 
lag faculty, who contributed to student per- 
sonnel and guidance services, reported' by 
6fi parent or more of the schools) were 
limited to health nurses, physician*, social 
supervisors, psychiatrists, ministers, and li- 
brarian*. Hospital schools especially needed 
better specialist services. Data Indicated 
that 22 percent of the schools were for, and 
42 percent against, assuming responsibility 
tor placing students In part-time work. 
Forty-seven percent were for, and 34 percent 
•gainst, assuming responsibility for placing' 
graduate nurses. 

Williams, H. Edqaa The Guidance 
Attitude and Understanding of a Selected ' 
Group of Elementary School Teachers. 
(Ed. D., 1967, University of Colorado; 
Boulder.) 

Director of staff*. — C. W. Failor. 

Problem. — To axpltos one aspect of the guid- 
ance rolo of elementary school teacbera, thslr 
guidance attltadas, aad understandings. 
Proceduree. — Interviews wen conducted with 
*4 teacher* la the eahuifd of Denver. Using 
18 guidance principles, recorded Interviews 
»uro evaluated far a g ree a s se t and understand- 
ing aad analysed tot potato of view. The te- 
fiueMS of teaching proficiency, experience, and 
tratotng^teero aleo examined. 
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Mm for Finding . — (1) The teachers agreed with 
guidance principle* much more often than 
they understood them. (2) They accepted 
guidance as a responsibility, desired to in 
crease guidance competence, and were willing 
to use expert assistance. These concepts, 
however, were not clearly understood by a 
majority of them. (31 They believed in en- 
couraging. studying, and helping the todl- 
vldual child. They were confused concerning 
studying the child's past history, use of rec- 
ords, preparation for vocational choice and 
encouraging self-direction In children. (4) 
They favored cooperating with parents and 
participating in the total guidance program 
of the school, but some doubted the practi- 
cality of these, practices. (5) Teaching pro- 
ficiency was positively related to guidance 
understanding and attitudes, as were recency 
of training and courses la guidance and 
adolescent psychology. These teachers seemed 
ready for improvement In guidance under- 
standing and shill and for a Mists nee in meet- 
ing their guidance responsibilities. 

Woolf, Lee. A Comparison of Atti- 
tudes of Students and Staff Members In 
the Freshman Orientation Programs of 
Three large Universities. ( Ed. D., 1966, 
University of Florida, Gainesville.) 
Director of *tudp. — Leon N. Henderson. 
Problem . — To determine relation of attitudes 
of students and staff members In the fresh- 
man orientation programs as regards amount 
of personal contact between the students and 
staff la the orientation program. 

Procedures. — Ten-percent random sample of 
September 1955 freshmen, and 10 percent of 
staff members in the orientation program at 
the University of Florida, Florida Bute Uni- 
versity, And University of Miami. Opinions 
obtained through personal Interview and pre- 
pared questionnaires. Personal Vetter replies 
from ?l orientation directors of other colleges 
and universities of 5,000 student body or ever. 
Data classified and percentages In different 
areas obtained. 

Major Finding *. — Closer agreement existed be- 
tween evaluative Judgments of students and 
orientation staff members who they had a 
great deal of personal contact than when they 
had little or no contact. Concepts of oftente- 
tion differ and concrete meanings of terms 
should be classified. Orientation practices of 
Urge institutions follow practices in remit 
writings. Orientation schedule needs refine- 
ment. Most Important elements desired by , 
students are: (1) feeling that staff members 
are Interested la them aa Individuals, (l) 
belief that there are people to whom thefr can 
go for counseling and to whom they can offer 
suggestions tot Improving orientation ^pro- 
grams. 


Vocational Development 


Barnett, Je&ky end Jebold Gatrris. 
Vocational Aspirations of the Ohio Uni- 
versity Student Body. (Masters, 1968, 
Ohio University, Athena.) 

Director of sfsdy.— George 3 Hill. 

Problem — To determine the vocational aspi- 
rations of the 1957-48 Ohio University stu- 
dent body and their relationship to certain 
characteristics of the students (e.g„ age, vet- 
eran status, parental occupations, parental 
education, population of home town, summer 
work, college point average, etc.). To pro- 
vide data useful In planning university career 
days. 

Procedure *. — a stratified random Mm pie, to- 
taling 1,400, of the 7.000 undergrade! te and 
graduate students of Ohio University was se- 
lected, representing them proportionately by 
sex, rank in college, and degree sought. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to university hous- 
ing unite and mailed to off-campus students. 
A 68- percent return was achieved. 

Mojor Finding*.— (i) Teaching and engineer 
lag were the most common current goals. The 
percent of males interested In engineering de- 
creased with rank in college ; the percent of 
both males and females interested In teaching 
increased with rank. (2) College teaching 
was of little interest to undergraduates and 
was the choice of only 36 percent of the grad- 
uate women and 18 percent of the graduate 
men. (3) The mean salary expected on grad- 
nation was 65,160 for malm and 63,690 for 
females. Salary expectations of a significant 
number of student! were unrealistic. (4) 
High percentages of students reported having 
experienced vocational tenting and counseling 
at both high school and university levels. 
(5) About aae-third of both fathers and 
mothers bad attended college. (6) Students 
with the most educational background In their 
families tended to here higher educational 
and vocational aspirations. (7) % Most of the 
students were employed during "the summer 
months. Over 94 percent planned to mm 
college. (3) Students reported work experi- 
ence as the factor meat influential in deter- 
mining their career choices. Next (among 
more than 40 percent) was the Influenr >f 
parents and high school teacher*. 


Bewhett, Ah if Casolyiv. A Study of 
the Job Satisfaction of the Employed 
Deaf Adults la Utah* (] 

University of Utah, Balt Lak*«ttT*) 


Director of study. — Cecil O. Samuelson. 
Problem. — To investigate Job satisfaction of 
employed deaf adults la Utah. 

seas wet* cetocted who mat the oiiadahr 
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tbe ftam pie. The investigator idmioUtered 
two Instruments to tbe subjects individually : 
the Brajrfieid Job Satisfaction Index, and the 
P reaee y ftenlor Classification TmI Tbs re- 
sults of the Bray field Job Satisfaction Index 
nerved as a basts for dividing the group into 
those “satisfied ” with their jobs (the upper 
25 percent) and those “dissatisfied" with their 
jobs (the corresponding lower 25 percent). 
¥a)er Finding*. — (i) Kew slgnificanf rela- 
tionships were found among the variables 
when correlated separately. (2) The snail 
«tse of the sample required that results be 
viewed as suggestive only. (8) Although dif- 
ferences between the “satisfied" and the “dis- 
satisfied" groups were not significant the 
‘satisfied" had higher salaries, had become 
deaf a little Uter in Ufa, had scored slightly 
higher on the verbal achievement, and had 
I held fewer jobs prior to N tbe one they held at 

i the time of the study. (4) Nine of the 10 

persons in the “dtsastftlAed" group, and only 
one in the "satisfied" group reported using 
lipreading on their jobs. (5) A majority of 
this sample were employed in manufacturing, 
communication, and personal services, such 
as packers, printers, welders, etc. 

Caubob. Dcork J. The Concept* of 
Interest and Need Held by Two Occupa- 
t tonal Group*. (Pb. 1)., 1968. University 

of Texas, Austin.) 

Mr*c<or •/ etsdy. — Boys) B. Embree. 

Pro Mem. — To itody the occupational stereo- 
types, aa reflected by measures -of Preference 
end Need, bold by college wee who had wade 
virlou* vocational comm It meat, by reaaoa of 
their choice of profeoalonal curricula. The 
■objects were student* ta the junior end ten- 
tor yeara of the Texas Agricultural and lit 
cbanlcal College at CoUege Button, Tel., 
during the 1WT-M long aaaalon. 

Procedure*. — Two base groups of seniors who 
bad been consistently la the Schools of Engl- 
aeorlng and Buslnees Administration were 
established. Three experimental groups were 
selected: (1) Consistent engineering students 
who had began and continued la this field. (2) 
consistent business administration students 
who had . begun and continued to this field, 
and (8) inconsistent business administration 
students who had begun to engineering but 
had ch an g e d curriculum. All five groups 
filled oat the Kader Preference Beeerd (Voca- 
t{onnl) and the Kdwsrds Personal' Preference 
schedule with standard directions. The eon 
■latent engineering group nnd the consistent 
Hu business administration students wrote re- 
^ spoa ses which they thoeght would character- 
ise • the typical engineer and business 
administrative business graduate, respectively. 
Inc o n s i s te nt students wrote responses for both 
. typical engineers and typical busiuees grad- 
uates The prtadpd statistics need ware 
Pearses *, analysis ef vnrtenos, Ossfll glint of 


Profile Blmllsrl ty, the Cochran and Cox t 
test and t test for mean differences, 
if a/Of" findings. — (l) The measure of prefer* 
cnee (Kader) produced much sharper differ- 
entiation between unstructured responses of 
students In the two major fields than did the 
measure of manifest needs (Edwards). (2) 
The business groups were characterised by 
high scores on tht Persuasive and Clerical 
wales. In contrast to engineering students who 
mads high scores on the Mechanical and Scien- 
tific scales. (S) Projections by business stu- 
dents tended to overemphasise the logically 
related areas. The projection by engineering 
students overemphasised the clerical prefer- 
ence and underemphasised the Outdoor and 
Social Service Preferences. In comparison with 
the Base Group. (4) The patterns of both 
Consistent and Inconsistent Business groups 
strongly resembled that of the Business Base 
Group. (5) The Engineering and Business 
Base groups did not differ significantly aa to 
any PP8 score. Manifest needs were more 
active in the projections of students, but wore 
often not tn line with their targets. 

Daxuko, Harold William. A Com- 
parative Study of IVrslstlng and Non- 
persisting Ministerial Candidates in 
Evangelical Colleges. (Ph. D , 1968, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director #/ stmdp .— Elisabeth K. Wilson. * 
Problem — To determine, in evangelical col- 
lege*. whether persisting ministerial candi- 
dates could he differentiated from nonperslst- 
isg candidates la the following respects : ear- 
lier initial consideration of the ministry, wore 
frequently -united'* to the ministry, higher 
Intelligence, wore altruistic In their motiva- 
tion, wore frequent coincidental first coasld- 
e ration and final decision to enter the min- 
istry, sod significantly higher scores on one 
or wore traits of the Gullford-Zlnunerwsn 
Temperament Survey. 

Procedure*. — Questionnaires were sent to 883 
ministerial candidate# who had enrolled as 
freshmen ta the fall of 1992 In 15 4-yeor 
colleges, four 2-yeor colleges, sod four Bible 
college* of evnngeHcnl persuasion. Completed 
questionnaire* were reed red from 229 per- 
sisting, 28 nan persisting, and 8 unclassified 
Candida tea Perce stiles on psychological test* 
war* obtained from college officials for 89.5 
percent of the total group. Of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey*. approxi- 
mately 70.5 percent worn completed and 
returned. 

Major fad in g s . — The small number, 28. of 
iMptnktlni f— poidin ti sad* extensive sta- 
ttetleal analysis Impossible. A greater pro- 
portion of persisting candidates scorned to 
have a “call” ta the ministry, and they 
achieved higher score* on GuUford-Zlmmer- 
■M Temperament Survey on the traits of 
T h s sightf n l hs ra , General Activity, Restraint, 
hte e nflafee. Bods hill ty. ■mo ti o n al Stability. 
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Objectivity. and Frteadltaeta. Candidate* fir- 
ing first co moderation to the ministry before 
the age of IB or after 25 tended to persist la 
ministerial training. Of the persisting candi- 
dates. 28.6 percent and of the nonpersl sting, 
6.3 percent made final decision for the min- 
istry while in college. Persisting candidates 
as a total group mors frequently made Initial 
and final consideration for minis trj within 
Mime year. 

Dole, Arthur A/ and Caroline F. 
Will. 8urvey of Uaivenlty of Hawaii 
1058 Seniors. (1968, Uoireraity of 
Hawaii, Honolulu.) 

Director of itmdg . — Arthur A Dole. 

Problem. — To determine I'nlrersity oi Hawaii 
seniors' educational and/or work plans after 
graduation, and the factor* which influenced 
their choke of field of study. 

Procedures. — As a part of the spring registra- 
tion process 650 questionnaires were admin- 
istered. collected, and checked for accuracy. 
Percentages were computed for the following : 
(1) Sex end college, (3) plans within 6 months 
after graduation, (8) need for further assist-) 
ance in job hunting or hi planning careen, 
(4) factors influencing choice of undergradu- 
ate major or curriculum. 

He/or Finding*. — (1) Out of every 10 seniors. 

4 planned to look for n full-time job within 6 
v months after graduation; 2 planned mors 
education. 1 hoped to get a gradnatt assistant- * 
ship or internship. 1 planned military service, 
and 2 planned n part-time job, were not sure, 
or had other plana These proportions have 
been stable since 1055. (2) Two-thirds of the 
seniors indicated that a factor in selecting 
their majors or curricula was satisfaction 
from the field, or interest. v This proportion 
Is more than twice the number that indicated 
security of employment as a motive. 

Donohue, Florence M. Occupational 
Choice* of Secondary School Students, 
James Hill house High School, New 
Haven, Conn., 1957-58. 

Director of study. — Florence M. Donohue. 
Problem. — To answer the following questions : 
(1) Are students realistic in their occupa- 
tional planning? (2) Do students recognise 
the difference between their occupational as- 
pirations and their occupational plans? (I) 
Does the educational level of the parent have 
n significant bearing on the occupational plan 
of the student? (4) How do the students* 
occupational plans relate to the occupational 
pattern of the area? (5) Does the currant 
news media emphasis on science have signifi- 
cant effect on the students 4 value concepts of 
various occupations ? 

Procedure*. — A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 118 boys and 188 girls In the 11th- 
grade group guidance period* of the Jama* 


HUlhoes# High School, New Haven, Conn. 
This sample of 108 students represented the 
distribution of boys and girls in the entire 
class as well as la the 8 courses of study 
offered by the school. These students were 
completing both s year of weekly, regularly 
scheduled group meetings, In which the major 
area of discussion was occupations, and s 
series of group conferences (48) led by special- 
ists In the occupations selected by the students 
as of special Interest. 

Jfe/or finding*.— (1) Host students are real- 
istic la their occupational planning. (2) 
Many do recognise the difference between their 
occupational aspirations and their occupa- 
tional plans. (8) The educational level of the 
parent does have a significant bsarjpg on tfie 
occupational plan of the student. (4) Stu- 
dents' occupational plahs do not follow the 
occupational pattern of the area. (5) Ap 
patently the current news media emphasis on 
science confirms the stodedts' value concept of 
science as n contribution to the health, and 
welfare of mankind, with almost no evidence 
of recognition of the value oi the destructive 
elements of scientific endeavor. 

Dtrrr, FIuwku* Leboy. Appropriate 
ness of High School Seniors' Occupa- 
tional Choices. (Master’s, 1937, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio.) 

Dirtetor •/ study. — R. W. Bdmlston. 

Problem. — Analysis of Interest adjustments, 
rapacities, and achievements of high school 
seniors, and tho requirements of them factor* 
according to thotr chosen occupations. 
Procedures.— Tho chosen student occupation, 
plan number of choices were as follows : secre- 
tarial-stenographic — 6.4 general clerical — M ; 
engineering— 40 ; teaching— 4ft nursing— 

84 ; mechanical— 83 ; tool and die work— 80 ; 
scientific-prof eostona! — 35 ; artistic — 2ft ; serv- 
ice occupations — 16. In each case CR*s wore 
determined between the norms for the group 
sad norms for the factors of Interests, adjust- 
ments, capacities, and achievements con- 
sidered. . 

Mehr yiodlags.— The patterns of the groups 
did not digress greatly from tba required pat* 
tarau of the various occupations. The stu- 
dents did not always consider the require- 
ments for occupational success In high level 
vacations. which Indicated a weakness In vo- 
cational guidance. The specific factors which 
need more consideration from the various 
groups were Indicated. 

Fosmica, Louis. A Comparative Study 
of Selected Factors In the Vocational De- 
velopments Intellectually Superior Col 
lege Girls from the Working and Upper- 
Class Levels. (Ph. D, 1968, University 
of Connecticut, 8 torn.) 

D lr ee f ec •/ study.— Edward A. Wteaa. 
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PtvMmm. — T o determine the role of socioeco- 
nomic »tmtui In the rotational development 
of Intellectually superior junior and nenior 
coll*#* areas, marriage and career orienta- 
tions, Job eeeurlty, job prestige and (tit as, 
the emergency and persist inee at oeenpa- 
tlooal preference*, and key figure Influence*. 
Proeadertt. — Flftj-elr girl* drawn front three 
New England colleges mads up the total 
■ample. A basic ssniple of 19 opperelaaa and 
13 working-class girls was drawn from one 
of the (schools' a rnllcau sample of the upper, 
data from the second schorl, and of the work- 
ing fUn from the third school. (1) Each 
•object participated individually In an elec- 
tric* Uy recorded street* red Interview, and 
completed the Mooney Problem Check List 
and the Strong YeeatJoaal IatercH Blank far 
Women. (2) Chi-equare teats of Mgnlflcanoo 
wen applied to the data from the Moodey 
Liet (3) The Strong Bleak data toed eon- 
siatad of A and B-f score* on the occupational 
scales with positive and negative malt-aesoda- 
don factor loadings. CMoqanre trots of 
dgntScance ware appUed to test for differ- 
eneea. (4) The recorded Interview data ware 
analysed and pertinent materials wefe u- 
tractad and compiled Into caaa enauaarie*. 
The objectivity of the results was detarmlnod 
by tha naa of a aacond and third party. (*) 
Tha caw aammartas wart presented to Are 
judgM for rating. («) The median of tha 
avacaga ranks wa, found for each of tha ala 
fuctere nndar atndy. Chi-agnara toms of rig- 
alflcaoce were applied to toot the difference* 
In the number of flrl* from each social d*ae 
group whom ereeag* realm fell above and 
below the median. 

Major Finding*. — Slgntgoaatly, working-class 
fflrla had more problem* in in a n o a . living 
condition a, and emffloyment; and had meoa- 
uroi Interests la more career-oriented oeeapn- 
ttono. Also slgnlfleaatly, apperriam gtrla 
had ma st ere d Intereetu In ns* re marriage- 
oriented oeewpatloaa and they war* more 
Influenced by tatrafamtly hay figures. M* 
significant differ***** wot* found between tha 
two elaaa asm plot ha tha —pQ— *- pMead on 
job pe**tlg* and atatasi 


To*nov, Miubr O. a Comparison 
of the KiMved nod Mf-EMliBhted Vo- 
cations! Interests of Boji and Otrla la 
the Kighth Grade. (M Aster’s, 1968, Cal- 
rorsity of Texan, A ostia.) 

Director of eradp.—Bqyal B. Bsikrii. 
PraMoaa.— Tn Investigate the WMsMBty of 
•oorst on tho California flmspallsnsl Tatmaffi 
Inventory wood with etu flints In the flth 
wm4a, and tho affect *»*• arif **!!■■ Is* at 
tatnsut ogsrtod hy having tho sasrn to- 
terpreted. • objects wofa H malas and if 
tenlss la tho flth end* at MMahaan B. 



Frooedwrv*. — A arlf-estlmate form, patterned 
after s form developed by 8. L. Welch In 
his doctoral research at the University of 
Tex**, was developed for tbs six Field scale* 
of the Occupational Interest Inventory. 
About 2 weeks after prior-estimates, the stu- 
dents took the Oil and made estimates again. 
A abort time later, the Oil was gives a sec- 
ond time. Sal f-setl mates followed, and later 
the students war* given a group teat In- 
terpretation of Ihrir first OH score*. A final 
ast of »4f -estimate* wa* then obtained. The 
principal statistics used were t and F testa. 
Fmraon r, Fisher a, chi square, sad contin- 
gency eoeffdeak 

ifojar Findto «*. — (1) T-retett reliability eo- 
r Seireta tar the six Field ecorr* of the Oil 
ranged from .58 (mala Personal -Soda!) to .86 
(mala flclenca and female Arte). The moan 
Field coefficient was .S for male* and .82 
for female*. The mean Type eoc Orient for 
sale* was .81. while that for female* was 
.75. Tha Level coefficient was .42 with maiaa 
sad AO with female* (2) The .object* 
tended (» rling to their original estimates of 
Interact. Accuracy of Estimation and Direc- 
tion of Error were oat greatly affected hy 
either the taking of the Oil or tho lnterpre- 
tstloa of Its moults. The single exception 
was the Set mm scale (8) Mai* students 
tended to overestimate the male-biased scores 
(Natural. Mechanical,, aad Science), while fo. 
male ffiudeato tended to overestimate the Arts 
Mere. Both group* underestimated tho Par- 
•oaal Medal Interest, hut male* erred mere 
than females, and hath were about equal to 
a mild undetoettoutton of Interest to tha 
b urines* held*. (4) it appears that change 
In self -perception Is not produced by tee ting 
and toterpretatum at the 8thgr*d« level. 

H*Jn«aow, Knwin c. The Rader 
Preference Record-Vocational In Apprais- 
ing the Apparent Suitability of Vocational 
Chalc* of High School 8tudents. (Mas- 
ter’a, I960, Utah State UnlrarMty. 
Logan.) 

Wrsefor */ sfwdp. — B. A lacobeea. 

Freblem. — To determine whether giving the 
Reder Preference Becord- Vocational Test to 
all tho atudente of two small rural high schools 
and d teeuaelng tta results la ffroupe benefited 
Hie students. 

Fr* c ede i **. — U order to refine method* and 
• P*>0* «tody wan aaade with 
El high school senior*. FI ret, a latter eo- 

ewtaglag atwdent cooperation, and a anas- 
11 anna tot Making scawpatioaal like* and din- 

eriarattawri ** ^* u “ **»eir further 

lag eoUeetton of this Snt qweetKmnetr*. tho 
rtadanta wen naked to choose from a desertp- 
Itoa of Bader's Ealda of tetoreot the three 
•aflflo they Eked most and ths throe they Bhsd 
••sot, and to teB why. Bank the “ * 
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trrtci Rfcord-Voeitktil f»rai CH wti iltts 
to the students and, tollowiag a dtecemios of 
tfeelr tat result*, soother questionnaire* which 
sought their Tooadoaai c feeder* ami eduem- 
tlouil plan*. Vocational cholera made before 
the tat went compared with those m*fc after 
dlsetatf the Kt4if profile*. Tit stedents* 
•elf -rating* of their intercut in tee Kud*r field* 
of Interest war* cottHm tad with the Istcreof 
profile Final rotational cholera, which 
were rated aa "apparently satisfactory*' or 
"pro ha fel t satisfactory*' in osmparfsoa with 
the studenta' Ruder profile w*te mwtrlMd, 
JFe/or Fimdimf *. — < 1 ) The figure of probably 
*atisfartory c©e«ti#6Al choice for tatferewt 
profiles 1 screened from T5 peroattt taw their 
profile* were di scus s ed to SI percent after 
they were discussed. (2) Correia tieea of 
Rader ratings of interest with self rating of 
Interest of about medUm .40 for field* and 
.M for profile# were found. (1) A^pareatlj 
or probably satisfactory raettai) choice in 
eluded aecreUrlc* St percent ; mechaakw 14 
percent; farmer*, II percent; And engineer* 
nurse* and teacher* each about ft p er c e n t. 

Howl#, Vinpil A Survey of SJOQ 
Settlor High School Student*' Yoratiaan! 
Interest* and Oplnioon. (lAVS, OScn of 
tho Supe^i otomdcnt of Schools, San Die^o 
County, San Diego, Calif. ) 

To Identify •Indents 1 cocntionai to- 
tetesta and to discover th## optetam about 
their Toeattonnl edaestteii cipcfieeecs la high 
sehooL 

Pr&c> c * mrm ,—A forced chide* qucMo&nalfe 
waa administered In fiJftT students in grata 
10, 11, and 11 U San IHeg** Cotta ty high 
•eh sole, usually through the nodal studies 
departments Answer* te selected Item* from 
a random sample «f fiQO questionnaire* were 
compared with tutui te the dam items 
ter the total population to cheeh the ad© 
fnacy of the sample Data ware ualfwd fey 
grade lee el, by a rerage academic, achievement 
aa shown b f grata, by sex. by major ©ecu 
patioaal choice, or fey a combine tior» of theot 
factors. 

Jfniee FMwMnp*.— (1) A majority (fid, 4 per- 
mit) of the students made an occupational 
choice (2) Over fit permit chose profes- 
sional or managerial occupations, while U.8. 
employment figures showed less than St per- 
cent gainfully employed In this area. (9) 
Cor resending figures for s orti es occupations 
were 1? percent far st u d en t eh a t res and 91 
percent far gainfully employ e d . (4) Liking 
for a particular s ch sa l subject mas the chief 
facta influencing students* vocational choice*. 
Conversely, the least Influential tecta was the 
dtOeiiltj af the school subject. (•) Mare 
than 70 percent of the stndaafs Ml thaftr 
high s ch o o l programs would help them In 
their etaeu aecupa tlon a ( « ) Other findings 


least liked,** "subjects felt to be mmt helpful 
In choasn occupational and la student feelings 
about the adequacy of their tetermattos oa 
their choeeo oeeapatitta. 

KRUiivon, Gutriu* L Stability of 
Vocational Interest# of Students iua Be 
lectal High School. < Mauler 'a 1968, 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. ) 

Oim-tor #/ tfndp. — Worth A J©»«a 

FrotawL— T© determine the stability ef *tu- 
tats tntefmte in a aalertad Ohio high school. 
m Indicated by the Ruder Preference Record, 
Form BB 

BB was ad m inistered to 

sophomore students of the das* of 1W ami 
rwadmi sintered to the mum students 14 mmlhm 
law, Betf-oaer log wit employed to create 
greater Internet and stability of lateraete was 
determined fey correlational procedure*. 

Mata Findings. — (1) A high staWUty af to 
forests was indicated (I) The Artistic ml# 
wa* the Boat stable for hoik ***** Social 
Scrrte© wa* the least stable ter the fcffsatotu 
and Computational for the mata Male* t« 
general had a higher stability &t tetereeto 
thfifi did the females. (I) Oreep Interests 
were nwet stable te the M«sehiiBj«*J ufed Ar- 
tistic ptefere#aMk Least stable wrrt Fcrewa 
sirs apd Ca©p«tnitoeal usata. 

Kocpam, gA«m Akpuea. An A^lml 
of (be Testing and Oono«41ng of Berm- 
tem Eighth-Grade Students, Eogicw ood 
Cl iff a. New Jtrucy, Spring 1966, (Man 
ter’i, 11^7, Mowtcifelr Staf# Tewcbera 
CoUpgu, Fppcr Motitclfilr, NJ.) 

INrecta e/ etedp — Grpfea M. to tats. 

Problem— To aastot If fith^rade students, m 
the basis of a testing program and limited 
ease studies to make a wta statins of 
courses to the 9th grade, to ad rise them of 
the taring of their seieettona m toots tire 
roenttenat choice, ami to appraise testatireiy 
the rewulto of such eoanseUag. 

Prac*1wr*t . — After Inform* tk-e was gathered 
frm schoo l records shout each of the nine 
hoys and eight girls, stated etondardtosd 
tecta were admtolstsrwd. Conference* were 
fetal with each student ami fete parents to ex- 
piate the signifies oet of the data gathered 
about the taddtml to relation tell) choice 
of course of study to high school, (2) probata 
future soccoss In the arm of the students 
testa tire rocs t tonal choice, and (3) tbs ftw 
deufs possible success during and after high 


Major Ftudtope. — The pupQ teaefeer relation 
•hip, the teattog program, and the eoaaaeUng 
of the 17 pupils were apparently satiafytag 
and ssgpim f ul to ihe opinion of toe atudente 
This wns not time with all the parents to* 
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maOt% were unwilling to give the time i h*t$ 
mrj tor a coufereaon and triad to fort* their 
owa ambition* oa their children. Tbs con- 
ferences Indicated that the role of parent* la 
edncnt tonal counseling of 8th~grmder* cannot 
be overemphasised. Chi the haaia of the la 
'retigation, u would teem adTlaaUe to present 
krneral Information about college irquire- 
went* la the 8th grade 

Moakiaos, Ukiiaku I*. Stallatlcal and 
l‘m*l*t* Factors Id Making OccujmUonai 
Itertsiooa. (Ed. 1>, 1967. Lniv*rsitj of 
California, IWrkHer ) 

I Urn- tor ,/ tfada— Clifford P. Fnx>hll<~h 
1‘iotUm 4— To iden Ilf/ tutu* and prvatl gt 
factor* to prr*on» making aa occupational 
dedaioQ. 

/V*ced«re#— The Mod; entered 258 at admit* 
idea tilled aa either entering or lea Mat the 
teacher education protram durlu g 1956—57. 
<V net lion a* ires contained several arm lea. ie., 
<«x-upational attitude* rating scale, status 
•cal* from Goochs £eif Drocrlptiv* Adject lee 
List, occupational rating acale tats 
thorn L and socioeconomic data regarding 
background and expectations, 

M*>or Finding* — Men tearing education 
(abandoning teaching) arm* found to be from 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds than mea 
mterlng teaching (tentatively significant), 
and to be expecting to eater occupations of 
Higher prestige and Income (to their owa oeti* 
mat ion i than was expected by than entering 
retaking. Doth sne a and wonts tearing 
Reaching rated teaching as ^ significantly kwa 
prestige than did those entering teaching. 
Status factors are prroeot in the occupational 
choice process to a measurable degree, and 
measures of s o ci o economic background and of 
perceptions of the prestige of occupations 
mag he potent la 11 j useful tools in eocatteual 
guidance. 

Xeuoh, Rich aid C. Changes in l*nr* 
Mifg* Estimate# of Their ChiJdmTa Voca 
ticmal Interna. (Master*#, 1958,* Ohio 
UoJ?eraUy # Athena.) 
tHrreior #/ atodg.— Oeorge E. H1U. 

Problem.— To determine to what ex teat ami 
for what masons parents changed their rot I 
mates of their lOth^rade children s voca 
ttensl Interests oxer a 3year period. TM* is 
s followup of Hole's 1956 study of 40 10th 
graders, the current study being done during 
the students' 12th gang in school, 

— Twentg bag* and girls Jte the 
12th grade who had taken the Kodcr Prefer 
record la the 10th grade, and wheat par. 
rats had taken the Radar at that dak am 
reiatenriewed aad naked to exprero thalr mr 
rent taterests aa a modified card wart adap* 

| tatton of tha Radar. Thalr paiaata u r* also 
iatarrtswed, aa to thalr carnal filth grade) 
******** af Wr children's vocational In 


tmeato sad their reasons for changing esti- 
mates made at the lOthgrad* level 
Jfs/^* Findteg*.— (l) i n the 12th grade, par 
ents matched 08 pcrceot. or 10 percent more. 
of t heir children* • top three Ruder Interrot 
arms, as compared to the lOthgrade tati 

mate*. (2) Mothers improved fa thee* match- 
ing* slight!/ more than fathers As in the 
10th grade, parents matched their daughters* 
interests better than their eons. The lm 
pro re men t to estimates of Interests was 
greater for the sons than for the daughters 
<IJ Girin* interests were most frequently 
matched lu the artistic, literary, sod *ocisl 
service areas (by 75 percent or more of the 
parrots) in 12th grade. Boys* interests were 
matched as frequently U» 12th grade. In the 
outdoor area only <4 » in the 12th grade, 
parosu matched their children s college in 
lent lost in 94 percent of the cases (5) Home 
understanding and socioeconomic level appear 
**+ r # definite rels tlonahtp to the accuracy 
of parental estimates of their children's voca 
t tonal interests The matching of estimates 
waa greater when the children felt understood. 
Whether the parrot, reported understanding 
the child bore no relationship to the matching 
of interest estimates 

OTkelje* Askc EugAHTTit. Critical 
EraluatJoo of Career Flctioo for Use in 
BibUotherapg. Ms at era, 1958, 8t Ilong- 
Tenture Unlreraltg, 8 l Itongrontarc, 
N.Y.) 

Director •/ Gerard H In rich* 

rv+llsm. To determine, so far as the liters 
tors permits, tha potential of bibllo therapy for 
aiding personal and vocational adjustment In 
high school students, and to demonstrate the 
selection and evaluation of some two doseq 
earner stories, moat of which Illustrate that 
potential;, using criteria end procedures avail 
able ta n school counselor. 

rrarMtrw. — Surveying and summarising 
present opinion concerning the promise of 
bibllotherapy to the field, studying applying 
criteria derived therefrom, and studying atu 
dent reactions to a small but fairly represents 
tiro section of career stories for high school 
girts. 

Jfsjor Findings. — Many of the career storte* 
being written for high school girls today could 
be used for aiding their peg-tonal and voca 
adjustment Stories whose primary 
purpose U teUtn* about aa occupation, aad 
wlioac plot taada to bt cootrlved, Ttrj from 
*** puMlahert arid to another la work q. 
perteaeo of tha writers, detail of Job repair*. 
maata. atwaon of vocational areas, ate. 
Otfcaw •kUtfalljr prr aaat the vocational lafor- 
■mtloa ta the proper perspective to plot 
Sappirwieatary voaattoaal material* 
from the coanoelor'a tie are needed to fill the 
T0 ** wh# * * e mpha alt la oa prepara- 

tioa for a vocation at the expease of Job «*• 
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porter com, and tU* whl W^ltof coopers* 
tlidy, tfa# echoed librarian sod school e#«a* 
arlor can select and fmluilf useful soce 
tloao) flrtioa, Qalog tfa^ pobllahfd critiiria e«t- 
lineal mod studio! ruction*. 

Rrurr, Rrasgix B latfresUi and 

Clinics of Tee eh lag Flelda. (Marter'a, 

1957, lllJoou But# Normal University, 

Normal, ) 

Director of tfodg. — Stanley B 
Problem. — How do student* enrolled Is vmil 
< mi* eurrictitar fit Ids la teacher edacsttoa 
difpr In their r^paoi^i to t he K Vaco;* 

tkmml ? 

. — Soorvw of all rtudeots wte# %?»• 
tered Ullooii Stair Normal Calnrrmttjr Is 
SWa, for wbiitt aoteptets data wars i sati- 
able, r «svra studied. Only thooe eurrtomliiBi# 
•trailing a stable of stud* -eta w 

urrd tad roaipoaJtr proWe* for lha*§ wart 
mo dr . Attention wm* paid to Ha# madias 
Irilrfrst mmr% and tleo tkn mag* of seorea 

if s jar m4M#a — I d gwmwmt the flndlagv roo- 
tonm^d to «*|M«tattoos that them in bwatoeu* 
edura ties trt idgbc-rt Se ekrttaJ ts tmaC. la 
i^ch rurrirtiiyta moii Undents here little of 
the lolereM Important to ttos! Srld. Rams 
earn coin attract students will high social 
serrta IntereM, while other eerrfetiU ittrmrt 
t fa ore with apoeiiic suhje-rt taut tor tptereeti 
only. 

Roriitewti^ Panticix A. A Study of 

th# Skill md fCtowtedgo lieqolreriaviitN 
of Clerical Worker* La the OcswHusidc- 
Carted Area. (Maatora* 1958, San 
Diego State College, Calif.) 

Director */ iNf. — ACaartoe Crawford. 

/Vvbit*». — To detormin# the knowledge*, 
skill*, and atur^dm which coo* 

Mdrr essential for su cce s s f ul denial per* 
formant In the area cat* earned, 

Preoederse. — Literature wm studied e«iMS»ni- 
tsg datta performed f regnestly bj clerical 
worker*. Ten etfip4e»ert wert Intend* wed. 
Qu<*ttonnalraa were Mat to ®wwer* #c »&&• 
agtrs of 100 tMHifMBas time lm .tbe arm, 

Jfs/sr fiailE## - About 10 percent of the 
clerical workem wart part time* Forty per- 
cent of tb Sima faired psyf-ttae workers. 
About 40 percent tooled the appttmnta mad 
4d percent did not Nearly cowhaif did not 
require a minim bib speed in typing or abort 4 
hand. Important knowledges were: pJannUuf 
the day's work for mm*U< p ret wring receipt a, 
keeping cash rfwrds, applying princlpiea of 
fliing. and keeping a seat oOce. Important 
subject matter were : apeUlcg e baato arithme* 
tic, awolyttoal ability, and Kogiiak, It waa 
m^mmended that deriraj tmiatag bo ex- 
panded Is the area, stndeots be gie£A an 
opportunity to dteetep tbe mmmmry bsowh 
edgeo, nulla* and attttwd**. 


Sea it duplt, Mait Paa4Cuta 
Vocatlcmal and Womkint^xMi Oooc 
tbe High School Girl nnd llw 
atnodlsg erf Tbeir R^atic^Ahifia. 
ter'm, 1958, liar^uetto i alrw«t 
wmokeo, WUl ) 

Director •/ iladf — John Trrocy 

^Urw.^To In* ee!tgi.it4‘ ocmoepd » of 
hcx>d a®d rrtlglooa law* 

acbowl gtrta and miljtoai of tfae- tart 1 

mmt to fl 

hl^'t acbool In taat 10 ypun 
plo of il Mg% 'wiwii In MetropoLH 
franks #*Jeerid to r^r v^D t rtriou 
economic leeela co^dn^ttooil and i 
eefeiHi;*, tino teilgVma girt« in the co« 
Analyota by even partook i 

ewwl#a of fieqvr j ivv-^ aed perceatagei 
?tt yowac rellgtowa »nd lid olhrr big 
r»rta 

Mmfor Fladiags.^-An taadequate lot 
uDdefetandieg of obligation* of ww 
Mre for usdera tending of pueh c>t4i 
snd a* to ware la which p 

tton of related c^ivoffta would be < 

Waxmcif, Parsxii Ann Vm 
Imtmrmts and the fkrtJiMtioMl 
mumi of College WometL ( Th. II 
UnlTeraUjr of Oallforoiau Berkele 

IPdrett^r of mrnd^.—d^wmmm II., Stei 

Problem . — To inrustipate the dyea 
ebolca of of t^ujtaticriaJ adjust 

col'M^e toats ; to study eome of th 
rrlM tic ealilps eatetfmg krwwi 
wmtm and stated gcol sftdcrgrsduat# 
•tody, and academic aebtorwrat ; 
study tbe rdgtton hotwmm geallty of 
t tonal adjustment and l»ea»tor^d to 
ei p ressed _ totarewta. academic acbh 
aad. choice of ttiprttpa ttaaoj rak. 

Fr»aedwrca.— The Bistojrcts n^r# 4ms 

alnmnaa race I ring bacheler* degrees 
years lbiA-ib from a prlcfetely endow 
dcnomlnsttonal liberal arts collsge for 
tonatod lg Calif orata. Th»* Strong To 
InUreot BIsaI for Women was rapt 
the measure of #m^tk<*aJ Intomotn 
Ity of «M?rtipatlimal «^|oat»^t won » 
by a job satlrfactien aaalt and a sea sit 
faetkm ncalo. Tbs data www eoiie 
meows of n mailed iw«tto«nairt at 
undergradoate records, 

Jfo/or Ftodae#s..-«-Wbcw college ftm 
grouped am>fding to their present 
ttonal rukw, the Strong Blank did ditto 
among ibem. Farther, thorn who ha 
ored In teres ta consonant with thrtp 
tiena tsnded to goto grsattr mtls^ctl 
tnelr wmk (with Had «a©»i 

honsswtsss who wort homemakers sob 
did those wboos is term is did not m i 
Hoostwltwp who had ontslde acmitisi 
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t**r ©r renmoeriUr*, rr4ft?od blg-her worMol 
OAltofiirtkm tbmn did tbooo mho dfr©l*d tm 
Uw to bo»«mftMag ASmteM# *bo*o mmmg 
^red totorooto ccmforwd with Italr floret 
iK*r*j f'fs I to ft » tlto tttatod to to tmoro *»* ttsta'4 
thio thorn «boot aid bot » oom 

form. TW *o»« «boM c^lioe* £M4*‘ n* 

Ciwl? roU tod to Italr pilots! ©©mptCkm* 
tad bigtar job oMtofirtloo ocorro ttoa titf 
tfacMW *,< boot eolk^t mojoro prrM^I ocNrg* 
potlono ool mo rrl*t*d- Tbrr®* * eo so 

algnlfirsut dt Forme** bctwtrB tta otawmot 
vbo bad itVlUkftU tmldtaf part tb# tacta 
lor** dogr** «m1 tboci' who tad •«t»#, «• Ita 
P M Ml* of tta Bloat. A*««i 

worried lb® b©«*«mikf , rt ©aly tad 

fb# lower r-M oroewe; fta#e 
dlttoaol (>rrti|>®rt®o# twotiT*4 htfta s mmwm 
Aemtaok' #cb4#wtiM**f *ppf*e?^ m w-tottA to 
of toterofto With preorwt 
rtoti wllk cvHtf# Wo^or, of wttb ft f 1*4 f*M- 
SUMtm! r@Bi llotTtft, ?b ®f fwi^t 
whom iaU rmtM t'(mfo rw * 4 mith tkmf prommt 
bad vlAttd rmlSo«Al 0o®ta u 
fr^b»#« io4 tad tal^i* of 

rttidf mmmommmt will ttatr r,-.f*o*-or*d latamt. 

Whit*. B «c*y J*J»t Tbf IUi«Uuu 
itbSp fif S^f-OoBctT* »ud Par«>t*S Id«U- 
fie*Uoo to Women'* Voc®ti*mal 
tPb IK. 11*7. CnSvvr&U? c»I Ollfornla, 
Itorkclejr. ) 

ilWr -1- B Shsriri. 

PreMfw — To lorMtlpit* Uw reUtlon»htp» of 
wtf-<®eoFp<t «a4 jjunrotml f t»»o w 

JobW ooltaf* »mkb’i Tocsltsoel le i*<t=bM 
*b 4 cfcolo**. Wf»r»»es» bft»wa 
wk#*« ioU'f««ts w*r# ^ • c*wr Bilor*; t, b<* 
tkow ®t.sM ict*m*U f»tlo»»4 • (yp’.^Uy 
f«BUto# psItrrE »*.r* !nt»rpr»i<s! Is 4*we of 
c( e^urti rokr t» e«4f eotumpL 

trmssdtsrm-- «•»« «.6<»-pt psrr.tUJ W*a- 

tiAekttM w*r* H&4hT4 with l&r Q 

Back labjort errted TS autaiMta t« tferwe 

wer s . to b*’»rtf, ts d«KtiW twr h®**l 

self. »*4 to describe tlso p^r*o* *t>* thiaks btr 
parwsu *KikJ like few to b«. PwaU esrtod 

the iUUMU to 4«w<rttw the Bit! m* they e«w 
her as4 to the Weel ds«**ter. the 

glH tad «ct rarest «<M.pleted *i* to eheeto 

with 8»f»rs«ttoa ehoet tmmU} Mfieudi 

•ad the flffe r^cettoaat pla**. Tto ftrto 5lw> 
oewptot*4 the Streeg toeetkto*! l*to»«t 

BtukhrWMML 

Me/ef Ftodto**.- C««|>*rt*oa» ®f Q »rt» Is- 
41«^tva tie mother as the pefeet with whom 
the |drl was asore cloeely idr* titled. Thla 
might he tototpret^S la torn* of the mother* 
trssueUtUig the ccltnrsliy pmeerthwl feml- 
alae role. Seam «U#«r«a«* to eetfroweept 
M#a*4 related to the degree to which the girt 
adhered to the tr* itmoaatlr femtnhto role. 
Olrl* wheee Itraag Mask wtw todies tea 
highly fMdslse lot erect* sad Interest paftersa 
la etopgap oreopattosa were easetderej to he 
more secegtlsg ef the femtoto* role thaa were 

h4glT4 — gO • 


girt# who 2 bo n ^ j lorn PM mtmrm 

Oiru ftdbrrUf to titaiUo^Al P*t' 
irrw to b# mor^ mrnmij ^isUM with 

it^if p4 , u a*d to ta frotc homo* la whkb 
bulb | * r* tit* v €>n- ilrlcig, or wtart tfcriv 
cir it r eoHJtSiUiik**tfcHi tai* ^?r„ tb# girt tad tar 
Olrii trllb «rw lawrtiritton (rsd*4 
fv ffvtt homm la Ibe mai* p»r«t 

w»* dfit.tSMfsi. or « ta-rc lb# r\ if** oof» 

waalmlion taiwetro Ibf firl i^.1 tar 


Miscellaneous 

Aimuft. Moatmua 8 jvUmd: 

Au Eip#rim^t in Int^r«tfd IlifHer Cdu- 
mtiotL OM, !>-, IU5a Mooumi Stabp 
CviUi^v, Bomii I 

iHvx-rtmr tf itaf.-JuM* F. ba 4 

Hrrrlli tarUa^»#- 

fntta— tf • tmriHOf itMf Of 

tta «®to.i*uaiii«f'nl aad ©f tta Uta- 

of Mv iiU I,* of odofM 

ri«*. «od Ito «t*i«r rtaronorlotta pr«b- 

Irens %\- « hroM «*d Cff 

of lb# aalrftrrttj *jr«trth 

rn>r^w^T# /liaOnriool *«tta 4 . taw 3*0 

lerkl- oAcMB tta ^tri ^ mm» 

lion +m& tta Ei^uyt« CNMMica af tta «mb 

airfi of of tta 

do^utorbta i« tta lb*t* Ubrorf, 

a^frwfmpori i v f tb« p*r to d g U^ipo 8^*to 

Jo<ir»ftle U«m* a»*Ml ^toi^r^= prow 

#*®r# report*. tta Utaw 

At ti e <rf Its t*ei »dH , 

tta Ub! worrttp ©f tii o «&**«• 

tutlftb of bUrtar of ftOt^ 

ibimmu fitacto* Af «Adi Crf At ttpmf# 
®niU vttbiA a fre^toftfb of ^ 

aloioiratlf* coitftl ootac * AitM ta. ^ta 
#rtgta*i pit* for 4 «a§Tcrrt^ t?ttefri of tsto-- 
grmt^l tdmmlrt-rsyv* »atrol 
»sdtr tta tidjrAetto of prtettai ^Uti^k A 
rtrlowl |4 «l£* ^•rtttag wUtamt • otanctn* * 
mm »il> Cairij tsmlrai bp tta taA 

of Ediscmtteii Aiw^l* A* wt- 

rxrtarr to »®w tatof Uttad, 

Amjct.C. Kat. As Anmlrwj af 

ini AaUudtti yowmrtJ Merit Ratii^i 
(Ma^erX 1967 , Ut 9 verity af UUh, Halt 
lAtaOitp.) 

PNta r of — E. S, tear 

taMw-f# ttotormtBo tta #g t«tof >s 4 M* 
tit tta ftf tooetaro la «M «f UUbto l&rftr 
octal dtotrict* toward not tatoe probtoaoo 
of tooetar «MHrit xftttag. 

Proc+4w***, A ^ottttwusjLlrt taHoptd bp 
tta writer woo moftotod to tetwrta oreord- 
to« ta i wbPillp otmetorod oet of taetao , 

/ 
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with 28 teachers, or 89 percent of the teachers 
in the district. Expressions of their attitudes * 
toward merit rating were solicited, and the 
data were analysed and compared by standard 
statistical procedures. 


Process, With Em phasis * on^ College 
Reading. (Master’s, 1958, Utah State 
University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Logan.) 


Major Findings . — Teachers expressed a con- 
sistent concern about merit rating — they were 
fearful that no rating system would be fair 
to them. No one person was believed capable 
*of rating the duality of work performed by 
the teacher and there was little agreement 
concerning' what constitutes good teaching 
Davis County teachers, however, tended to 
look upon teacher merit rating as being both 
psychologically and philosophically sound. 
They also recognised that substantial differ* 
ences do exlat In teaching ability. Two out of 
three teachers interviewed believed that a 
merit rating plan would hurt the morale of 
most teachers. Of the teachers interviewed, 
only '29 percent were willing to have merit 
employed as s determinant of salary. 

Anthony, Georg b Earl. A Survey of 
Selected Recreational Facilities in San 
Diego for Young People Disabled With 
Cerebral Palsy or Poliomyelitis. (Mas* 
tert, 1967, San Diego Sute College, 
Calif.) 

Director of study. — Clifford D. Foster. 

Problem. — (1) To survey selected organisa- 
tions typical of agencies serving youth In 
the San Diego area, in order to determine 
recreational and socialising opportunities for 
young people ranging In age from 11 to IS, 
who were handicapped by cerebral palsy or 
residual poliomyelitis; (2) to determine the 
most desirable kinds of facilities for the recre- 
ation of these young people ; and (8) to as- 
certain which of the facilities were most 
essential. 

Procedures, — Survey of selected agencies In 
the 8m Diego area that served the recrea- 
tional needs of both the nonbandlcspped and 
the handicapped, with major consideration 
to four agencies that served only the handi- 
capped. Data from an earlier survey by two 
agencies which primarily served the non- 
handicapped, but which also provided recrea- 
tional facilities for the disabled, were also 
Included. To supplement this research, in- 
terviews were conducted with parents of the 
90 young people In the study who were dis- 
abled by cerebral palsy or residual poliomy- 
elitis; 

Major Findings.— There is a need to study the 
means for an effective centralised control 
and coordination among agencies that serve 
the handicapped in San Diego. Transporta- 
tion presetted a major problem to agencies 
that offer recreational services to handi- 
capped. 

. • ) • 

i 3 aqley, Clarence H. A Survey and 
.4>gtllM off Factors in the Reading 


Director of study. — David R. Stone. 

Problem. — To survey the factor* related to 
the reading process and their implications for 
teaching. Further analysis was also made of 
word recognition and comprehension. 
Procedures. — A documentary study and pre- 
survey of reading manuals, textbooks, and 
periodical literature to note all factors of 
reading. 

Major Finding*.— General Indications are 
that reading la a complex process. Measure- 
ment is not adequate but significant strides 
are being made. The moat widely used major 
divisions of rsadlng analysis are word rec- 
ognition and comprehension. Factors related 
to reading, but not part of the process as 
emphasised by authorities, were cited as; 
speed of reading, the reader and hla back- 
ground. study habits and skills, physical con- 
ditlona, and the book Itself. Perception is 
being used to describe the first stage of word 
recognition. The factor of speed of reading 
hat significance only when related to M 8peed 
of What.** Vagueness and generalities are 
still characteristic of the terminology used to 
describe reading. 

Rayles, Janet Crowley. Parental 
Cooperation in Elementary Special 
Classes for Mentally Retarded Children/ 
(Master's, 1957, San Diego 8tate College, 
Calif.) 

Director of study. — Evans L. Anderson. 

Problem. — (II To ascertain the types and de- 
gree of parent participation In Bad Diego?* 
elementary special classes for mentally re- 
tarded children 'during the school year 1956- 
57. (2) To explore the relationship of 

parental attitudes to differences in economic 
and cultural backgrounds. 

Procedure*. — Preliminary interviews were 
conducted with 10 selected special class teach- 
ers to obtain Information to be incorporated 
lntt a questionnaire, which was sent to ffvs 
special class tescb? f| In each of three dis- 
tricts In the la national and 

racial ybitekgroiiiids: vTh** following Informa- 
tion knout each child in the class was re- 
quq^ed from^be 15 teachers: personal data, 
family gels t Urn* hip. parental data, parents' 
attitud^. and the type* of participation dur- 
ing the -#e*r. The findings were tabulated 
and recorded In frequency and percentage 
tables, K 

Major Finding*. — The* amount of cooperation 
actually recorded did not compare favorably 
with the number of parents rated as willing 
to participate In the program. Attitudes to- 
ward participation improved when fbe eco- 
nomic status Increased and the racial a ad 
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national variability decreased. Altboufh in* 
tereated, moat parents did not realise the 
importance of maintaining dose home-school 
relations* 

Brennan, Edward. An' Investigation 
of the Hearing Statue of Children Follow- 
ing ' Tonsillectomy and Adenoldectomy. 
(Master’s, 1968, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Calif.) 

Director of ttudy. — Maryjan# W 

ProWwi. — To determine the amount ot bear- 
ing recovery In school-age children with hear- 
ing Impairment for whom tonsillectomy and 
adenoldectomy had been recommended and ac- 
compllabed ; and further^ to determine 
whether recovery waa‘ greater at some fre- 
quencies than at others. 

Procedure*. — Records ot children seen In the 
Sacramento Otologies! Clinic, from September 
10BS to May 1958, who were from ecboole 
•err Iced by the oflee of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. Audiograms of 1S8 chll- ' 
dren for whom surgical procedure was recom- 
mended were found, and 25 from this group 
for whom surgery had been carried out were 
retested. From tbf data, differences In better- 
ear average were determined. Amount of 
hearing reoovery at each frequency tested was 
analysed by the technique of analysis of vari- 
ance. , The data were also analysed by the 
techniques of analysts of Invariance la a fre- 
quendes-by-eer design. 

Jfe/or Findings.— (1) The level of better-ear 
average hearing was significantly improved at 
the time of the followup test (2) There was 
' no difference in the amount of functional hear- 
ing recovery for right and left cars. (S) The 
greatest amount of recovery la hearing oe- 
curred at 8,000 c.p.a* the next greatest 
amount at 1,000 e.p.s., and at other frequen- 
cies, small. (4) Eliminating ears with bear- 
ing not meeting usual medical referral cri- 
teria for hearing loee did not affect the trend 
of the data. 

Chasb, Biohasd 01 An Analyte of the 
Effects of Automation on Music and Im- 
plications for Counseling. (Master's, 
1958, University of Utah, Salt Lake City.) 

Director of etudp. — Heed M. Merrill. 

Problem, rooking at automation as related 
to a^ualc to see what problems are arising, and 
to discover how far tye findings support the 
hypo th eses concerning the consequences of 
automation to the individual and to the group. 

Procedure. — The principal source of Informa- 
tion was library research, Including a ques- 
tionnaire given to members of the Utah Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

if e/or Findings. — The hypot h e sis , borne out 
by the data. Is that the effects of automation 
on musicians are adverse. Although automa- 
tion probably is responsible in part for In- 


creased Interest sod appreciation of music, 
there Is very little to Indicate, at this time, 
that the contrary hypothesis, which views 
automation as a ••blessing,** can be true. In 
abort, automation poses a serious threat to 
creativity. 

Dailt, Ralph J. How Akroh Teach- 
Provide for Individual Differences In 
Arithmetic. (Master’s, 1957, The Uni- 
versity of Akron, Ohio.) 

Director of study.— HJalmer W. Dieted. 

Problem. — To find what the middle-grade 
teachers of Akron, Ohio, are doing to provide 
for Individual differences among their pupils 
In the aren of arithmetic. The author desired 
answers to the following questions : (1 ) What 
ffPa* ®f classroom organisations are used in 
teaching! arithmetic! (2) What specific tech- 
niques are used to provide for individual 
differences la arithmetic! (8) What are the 
greatest hindrances In an attempt to provide 
for these differences! 

Procedure!. — a questionnaire, sent to approxi- 
mately one-half of all the middle-grade teach- 
ers In the Akron public schools, 
tbrte be ale parts: (1) classroom organisation 
for Instruction, (2) differentiated Instruction, 
and (8) miscellaneous information. 

Motor Ftodtoyt. — A total of 90 questionnaires. 
w f8»4 percent, were returned — a sampling of 
approximately one-tpurth of all the middle- 
grade teachers. ThC Information gmtharod 
Indicated : (1) A traditional type of 
organisation la used in most phases of arith- 
metic Instruction, and differentiated Instruc- 
tion to moat used during the diagnostic and 
remedial phases of Instruction. (2) More 
1 simplified and concrete methods and materials 
are need with the slow learners, while more 
complex and abstract methods and materials 
are used with the faster learners. (2) Class 
stse and luck of time were mentioned by most 
teachers as the greatest hindrances to provide 
for the Individual needs of their .pupils la 
arithmetic. 

OiLus, John William. The Attitudes 
of Purdue - Engineering Alumni, Faculty, 
and Students Toward the Goals of Gen- 
eral Education. (Ph. D.. 1958, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director #/ study.— Lae ■. Isaacson. 

Problem. — To determine whether four engi- 
neering groups— alumni, faculty, seniors, and 
freshmen— differed (a attitudes, ranking, and 
relative position of 28 possible goals of col- 
lege education, iff of which were concerned 
with general education and 10 with specific 
education. fi 

Procedure*. — One^ group of 8.790 engineering 
alumat ware selected by a stratified random 
sampling ot all Purdue engineers graduating 
from 1911-88. The second group cohistoted ot 
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all 178 engineering faculty members employed 
at Purdue at time of the study, and the third 
group of all 217 engineering seniors at Purdue 
at that time. The fourth group of 246 engi- 
neering freshmen was selected by random 
sample -of those engineering freshmen then 
at Purdue. The alumni and seniors were 
•shed to what extent they had achieved the 
26 goals In college ; the faculty, to what extent 
they believed their students achieved them; 
and the freshmen, to what extent they ex- 
pected to achieve them. 

Major — Th* four groupe differed 

significantly for 20 of the 26 gdals and as to 
attitude toward achievement Although posi- 
tive correlation! were obtained for the rank- 
ings on Importance and achievement of the 
specialised goals for the alumni, seniors, and 
freshmen, they were not significant at the 
g-perceet level. Degree arm and scholarship 
of alumni were not generally related to atti- 
tude toward educational goals. Functional 
Job responsibility, year of graduation, and 
socioeconomic background appeared to relate 
to attitudes toward educational goals. The 
attitudes of the alumni did not form unilateral 
scales. 

Griffith, Paul L. Type of Residence 
as a Factor In Academic Achievement at 
the State University of Iowa. (Ph. D., 
1958, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City.) , 

Director of »to4 g. — Kenneth B. Hoyt. 

Problem . — To laveotfgate the effect of type of 
. 'residence upon Academic achievement nt the 
State University of Iowa. 

Procedure*. — The subjects were (14 men and 
25)3 women who had 'enrolled aa freshmen In 
1053 and progreaeed at a normal rata. Ex- 
perimental croup* for each school year and 
tor the 4-year period were constituted accord- 
ing to the type of residence- occupied. The 
housing categoric* were residence halls, fra- 
ternities or sororities, roomlnghouaem, homes, 
married, and changing boating. Criterion 
measures were university grade-point aver- 
age*. Following an lnspect^MTof Intercom- 
lotions and application of multiple regression 
procedures Involving several proposed control 
variables, only high school grade-point aver- 
age and percentile rank on placement testa 
were retained for uae.ln the multiple analysis 
of covariance. By the technique of maltlple 
regression the group,' were, la effect statis- 
tically equalised on th* two variable* re- 
tained. Multiple regression coeftcieato for 
th* two control va riab l e* were obtained, sad • 
hence, adjusted mesa grade-point ave rag e* for 
th* honstag group*. Th* null hypothesis *s 
to th* difference* among the** adjusted means 
was tested by analysis of covariance. , 
Mo}or Finding*. — (1 ) The affect of typo of 
residence upon 1 academic achievement of men , 
at BUI la ant dear from the rwults. Rtatls- 


among the adjusted mean grade average* for 
the freshmen and senior met!'* bousing groups, 
but not among th* groups for other yean or 
for the 4-year period. (3) The type of resi- 
dence of women nt SUI baa no differential 
effect upon their academic achievement. No 
statistically significant difference* wen 
found among the adjusted mean grade-aver- 
age* of women’s bousing groups for %ny year. 

Hatch, Ashes Dean. A Study of the 
Record of Youth From the Parkrooe Arm 
Appearing Before the Multnomah County 
Juvenile Court (1968, Lewis and dark 
College, Portland, Oreg.) 

Director */ «fwdp. — I* O. lfcAfee. 

Problem . — To study th* record* of youth 
from Park rose Are* appearing before the 
Multnomah County Juvenile Court 
Procsdur*.— : The school records of subject* 
from the Park rose area were studied to nee 
whether any relationship existed between the 
school experiences and the record* of the 
delinquency. 

Motor PMimffe . — Park rose had about half the 
proportion of delinquents of the county an a 
Whole. An effort was made to account for this 
difference. In the light of the factors in de- 
linquency reported tn several studies. 

Hquann, Robert A. A Study of At- 
titudes Toward the Education of Ari- 
sons’* - Migrant Farm Children. (1957, 
Arisons -State University, Tempo.) 

Director of study. — — . ■ .... . 

Problem. — To determine attitudes of Arisons 
elementary school trachen toward problem* 
encountered in the education of m ig r a nt farm 
children. 

Pr o cedure * . — Questionnaire response. N-tt 
teachers; 23 administratoru. Data analysed 
by percentages only. 

Motor Fto d lw g *. — Sampled teachers and ad- 
ministrator* admitted great concern over the. 
problems ot educating transient children. Lit- 
tle concerted effort has been directed to major 
curriculum revision, guidance services, or 
other accommodation of teem children. A 
•tat* of readlneta exists tn farther develop- 
ment of techniques which show promise In th* 
settlement of the problems, hot widespread 
confusion and lack of consistency la method* 
of approach aim exist. 

Helm hols, Maeoia Bras. Literature 
on Parent-Child Relationship*, 1920- 
1956. (Master's, 1967, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) . 

Director */ study. — (Jordon ilmdifhtsos 
Problem.— To discover nsewseu to the mar* 
comm o n problems which face th* pnrasta of 
im d u i l ehUdrm aa re p or te d to ttm ffmdm- 
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Procedure*.— Tb« historical method of ro- 
searcfa was employed, treatise oaly the mors 
common, problems of family Ufa, bat not at- 
tempting a comprehensive review of the entire 
mass of the literature. 

Mm/or JSMte#*.— (1) The decade of the 
1930‘e was greatly Influenced by the theories 
of the beha viorists, that children’s behavior 
was the result of the conditioning by the 
parents. ( 2 ) By the IMO’s the findings of 
functionalism, psychoanalytical psychiatry. 
Gestalt psychology, mental hygiene, visiting 
teachers, and nursery school research had 
clearly established the principle that Individ- 
ual differences exist la all children. (8) The 
1940's gave dearer evidence that the scien- 
tific study of children had resulted In sound 
principles of child development. (4) The find- 
ings of Gestalt psychology can be Men In the 
viewpoints of the present decade. 

Homor, Dale T. Background of De- 
linquent Children. (1968, San Diego 
County Superintendent of Schools Office, 
San Diego, Oallf.) 

Problem.— -To study the background of dalin- 
quent children. 

Proced ures . — Record analytic. Over 6,000 
case histories of deUnqoeat children warn 
used, and the following data collected: (a) 
agea, <b) grad* la school, (c) racial distribu- 
tion, (d) family rise (number of children), 
<•) parents' marital status, (f) parents' em- 
ployment status, (g ) incidence of delinquency 
as related to numerical position In the family. 
In theee arena the data ware recorded sepa- 
rately for hoys and tor girls. 

JfaM- Ftodtops.— The data were confined 
' aad comparad with the public school popula- 
tion with the following findings la the raspae- 
tlvt arms: (1) Parental employment status— 
both paruats of 28 percent of the delinquent 
children and of ifi percent of the noadella- 
quest children were working. ( 2 ) Family 
■ise II percent of the nondeUnquents and' 21 
Percent of the delinquents came from famlUee 
of two children. (8) Parents' amrttal 
statue— 88 percent of the delinquents and S.T 
Percent of the nondelinquents cams from 
bosses where the parents war* separated. 

Hurt, Ivar. a Study of Attendance 
et Institutions of Higher Learning by the 
1968 Graduates of Montana High Schools. 
(Master’d, 1968, Montana State College, 

fNrmrisr e/ study. — Milford Franks. 

Problem. — To determine the offset of the 
proximity factor on college enrollment fas 

M on t ana. 

ZT^JZTZ Montana! 1 ' Ytudy 

rtyraaeate shout 88 percent coverage. Data : 
CaasBi M tf el lm aa t given by eeboola, scanty* 
and ataaa la w Mm to wok off MsMaaai 11 




junior and senior colleges and to the Univer- 
sity of Montana. 

Major Findings. — The effect of proximity ta 
college enrollment* varies according to 
breadth of the departments and course offer- 
ings. 

Kaufman, Dorothy Brennan. A De- 
scriptive Study of the Cooperative Nurs- 
ery Movement in Michigan. (Bd. D, f 
1967, Wayne State University, Detroit.) 
Director of study. — Mildred Peter*. 

Problems . — To describe the popolatioa par- 
ticipating la Michigan coopera tire noreeriee 
according to hitherto ttnsurveyed factors. 
Procedures. — Questionnaire* were sent la 1055 
to the total popalatiom of parent* and teach- 
er* participating in Michigan coopera tire 
nurseries, and to chairmen of the participating 
nurseries, asking some of the same informa- 
tion regarding the parents. 

Major Findings. — Cooperative nurseries were 
concentrated in heavily populated areas, met 
moat often in church schoolrooms, and drew 
moot often from upper middlo-class famines 
but least often from the middle elass as a 
whole. Parents Joined cooperative nurseries 
to gain the advantages the? b el ie ve d would 
accrue from any good nursery school. The 
mothers* activities were administrative and 
operational rather than assistant teaching. 
Oaly half the fathers participated in any way. 
Children were reported to have gained fta social 
development; to have Warned oses of equip- 
ment, materials, and play techniques ; and to 
have gained emotional control and independ- 
ence. However, both parents and teachers 
cited more gains accruing for parents than for 
children. 

Klohb, Paul H., Rooms A. Myers, 
Harold B. Pepin set, and Frank B. 
Peters. A Study of Student Develop- 
ment in a Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion. (1969, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus.) 

Problem. — What kind of students do tke De- 
partment of Education faculty want to pro- 
duce? What kind of students do they expect 
to produce? What kinds oi students are being 
produced? What la the impact of curricular 
change upon the kinds of students who can 
be produced? 

Procedures . — Four parts to the stady : (1) a 
description of what instructors are attempt- 
ing to teach hi particular courses of instruc- 
tion, of hew student performance Is likely 
to ho aseseei d , and of stndonts who art likely 
to be regarded by. the Instructor as successful 
or unsuccessful in completing the course re- 
quirements; (t> a study of students carolled 
U the teacher education program, to deter- 

Hied and dWsf s ellai s d, and^whethwr there 
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AN llktly to bo “boot fits** between these 
empirically defined and measured personality 
types and the types of students who are likely 
to be regarded as successful or unsuccessful 
by particular Instructors In particular courses 
of Instruction; (8) a study of the extent to 
which students for whom success can be thus 
predicted are actually successful ; (4) a study 
of the impact of curricular change on student 
personality and performance. 

Major — (1) Twelve faculty mem- 

bers were In ten si rely Interviewed and the 
data were analysed : (a) to yield Inferential 
material that has been used to develop per- 
sonality profiles of likely-to-be successful stu- 
dents for each Instructor ; (b) to yield check- 
list items for incorporation into the develop- 
ment of a forced-choice rating scale ; and 
(c) to provide "hunches” about the social 
structure of the Department of Education, 
through analysis of the instructors* stated 
conceptions of> their instructional taaks and 
modes of assessing students. (2) Seventy- 
nine Juniors and Mien in toe teacher edu- 
cation program were given the Stem Ac- 
tivities Index and Perm A and B of the 
Cattell 16 Personality Factor Test. The lasts 
•core*, punched into IBM cards, along with 
other data on these students, were to he 
toteroo (related and the factors analysed. 

Kasim, Paul G. Guidance and 
Counseling in the English Class. 
(Master's, 1957, Allegheny College, Mead- 
▼TO* Pa-) 

Director of tfsdy. — Alfred Kara. 

Problem — To discover whether Imagery 
makes college texts more readable, Le., bettor 
understood and more Interesting. 

Procedures. — Two treatments were pre- 

pared-original and revised — of four war 
passages, each 500 words, from a standard 
American history text The revised treat 
meat Injected only toe variable of more 
Imagery. Both treatments were equated ns 
to difficulty and human interest, and In 94 
different arrangements were administered to 
too entire freshman dam present for orienta- 
tion at Dickinson Collage, Criteria were care- 
fully drawn up to Include literal meaning and 
Interpretation. Comprehension was tested by 
free-response and by objective tests and Inter* 
eot by n 6-potnt rating scale. The data were 
tooted by analysis of variance. 

Major Findl eys . — Interest very significantly 
higher la the r e vis ed treatments. Compre- 
hension Improved, according to toe free re- 
sponse, and significantly improved according 
to. tbs objective tecta. Bo significant differ* 
mesa be tw ee n men's and women*s Imagining 

Lambdiiv, Jambs a A Study of Atti- 
tude* Toward Women in the Air Force 
Fipr aggs d fey OoUgffit Students at 0* 


University of Tens. (Master's, 1957, 
University of Texas, Austin. ) 

Director of study. — Royal B. Embree. 

Problem. — To investigate toe attitudes of mate 
and female college students toward the oc- 
cupation of woman officer la toe UA Air 
Force. The investigation was made at toe 
University of Texas during too 1956-57 ses- 
sion an the master*! thesis of aa Instructor 
in toe Air Force ROTC. 

Procedure*.— Two measure* were prepared. 
The first was an Attitude Surrey designed 
to men* u re toe general favorabiilty of reac- 
tion* toward women in the military service. 
The second was a paired-comparisons device 
totted on 15 occupations which usually require 
from 9 to 4 years of coUegAnreparatiou, fa- 
ded! ug officer assignments In the principal 
military services. ] 

Major Finding*. — (1) Men and women stu- 
dents at toe University of Texas did net favor 
a mintary career for women. Ail occupa- 
tions, except that of policewoman, were rated 
aa preferable to service aa military officers. 
(2) Experimental and control groups of 
women were established, the experimental Sec- 
tor being a thorough briefing by. a WAF officer 
concerning the officer assignment. Pretort 
and posttest comparisons of too reactions of 
the control group Indicated adequate test- 
re test reliability for the two measures used 
in toe study. (8) Students mads no signifi- 
cant changes In expressed attitude aa dm re- 
sult of having been briefed. (4) Freshman 
women were generally more favorable than 
were upper division women. (5) In general, 
the most favorably rated occupations (from 
the highest) were teacher, social 'worker, q*e- 
retary, stewardess, medical technician, and 
home economist (6) The Isdst favorably 
rated occupations (from the lowest) were 
WAC officer, policewoman, WAVE officer, WAF 
officer, accountant reporter, and reg is t er ed 
nurse. 


Lnwia, Fbabk. The Status of Rieog 
nation of English Fundam e ntals in the 
Class 0 School Districts of Montana 
High Schools. (Master’s, 1959, Montana 
State College, Boseman.) 


P rob le m. — T» determine toe degree to which 
students In small high schools master Ear 
Ush fundamentals with the degree to which 
stsdents la Class A and Class B high etooofti 


Prsosdurss. — The entrance test rssulto sf i if 
college frishmin were used, and sampling mas 
based mi one-third of toe group. Item ansly*^ 


Bine 

three ability groups In 
A B, and C high < 
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lf*/or Finding*. — Among Um pndoaluat 
error (jpci of troupe, scarcely any stood out 
if Characteristic of any one troop. Tbos* 
items difficult for students In Close C schools 
were also difficult for students to Claes A 
ami Class B schools. No tost was mads of 
significance of differences other than obsecra- 
tion of percent di ffe re nc es In difficulty of 
items and Item types. The conclusion was 
mads that Instruction at ail levels, especially 
in Clam C rfhools. should emphasise elimina- 
tion of common errors. 


McCa&tan, Mark Ellis. Parents* 
Reactions to Conferences a a a Means of 


Reporting Pupil Progress at Boone* 

Iowa, Junior High School. (Master's, 

1957, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls.) 

<* 

Director o/ntsfy — Wrsy D. 811 vey. 


Problem . — To determine the reaction • of the 
permute to the conference method of reporting 
pupil pro g t Es e at the Boone Junto High 


Procedure *. — A questionnaire, emit only to 
those permits who had attended the con- 
ferences tor grades 7. 8, and 8 at the con- 
elusion of the first 8-week marking period of 
the 1865-66 school year. 

Major Pimdi age . — Ninety percent of the par- 
ents accepted the conference programs of 
reporting, and 86 percent stated that the 
conference procedures r epo rte d their child's 
progress adequately. Slzty-one percent re- 
plied that 16 minutes were sufficient tor a 
typical junior high school conference. The 
greatest division of opinion was regarding 
parents' contact with the homeroom teacher 
in place of s classroom teacher. While 81 
percent of the parents were satisfied with the 
homeroom teacher's explanation of the stu- 
dents* progress, approximately one-sixth of 
toe 161 written comments evidenced the par- 
ents* desire to meet with cacji classroom 
teacher rather than with the homeroom 
teacher. 


Miuee, Arthur An Analysis of Se- 
lected Research Studies, 1947-51. (Mas- 
ter's, 1967, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mama) 

Director* of study. — Seth Artesian, Begone 
Morris, and Allen B. Raynor. 

' Problem . — To nee toe new theoretical dtree» 
tlonn of leadership research following the 
leadership studies during World War II., 

Pr oce du re *. — An examination ef leadership 
stadias reported to the Fspchofeytoef Abstracts 
to tot years 1846-61. 

Major Pi md img *.—(l) The situational and in- 
teractional theories asms to haw replaced the 
trait theory off leadership, p redom inant In 
prewnr studies. (8) Most tf the experimental 
atodlssraported during 1847-41 were hated en 


situational, interactional, or situations 1-inter- 
actional theorise : (a) Situational studies in- 
vestigating the effects of various group factors 
cm toe leadership ef toe group, (b) interac- 
tional studies investigating the in te r perso nal 
relations between toe leader and group mem 
hers, (c) situational-interactional studies 
captaining elements of both theories. (8) 
sHBost leadership studies are still baaed on the 
assumption tost leadership means central or 
direction ef others, oalj a few being genu- 
inely concerned with developing the potential- 
ities of group members and making use of their 
a Mil ties. 


McMuetry, Joyce Newell. A Study 
of Scholastic Achievement aa Affected 
by Part-Time Work Participation Among 
Purdue Women Students. (Master* A 
1958, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 
Director of study. — Lee E. Isaacson. 

Problem. — To Investigate the effect of part- 
time work participation on to grade indices 
of Purdns Women student*. 

P ro ce dur e*. — The IBM was used to compute 
recorded data on 811 women studeits who 
resided in organised campus housing and 
part-time employment in the fall semester of 
1964. Data Included orientation scores hi 
mathematics sad English and toll semester 
Indices. Random sampling was taken to de- 
termine whether a jsermal caseload was being 1 
carried by working women students. Sorting 
nnd counting to key punched cards was dons 
, by machine, and computation of moan grade 
index by calculator 6 

Mojor Finding*. — The working students were 
carrying a normal course load doting the se- 
mester studied. Scholastic achievement In no 
way appeared damaged by part-time work. 
The mean grade index for toe working women 
students was 4.60, and for to total woman 
students, 4.62. Greater disparity between 
these two indices would occur if to first group 
were deleted from the totsL 

Metcalf, Jean Violet. An Investiga- 
tion of Visual-Motor Coordination in 
Children With Defective Aiticulatiou. 
( Master's, 1968, San Diego State College, 
Cnllf.) 

Di rector a/ rtadg. — WtUUm D. Kin do*. 

MmlM relationship between 
vim al -motor coordination and defective 
articulation. 

f ww i iiw a B e area of atonal-motor co- 
ordination la articnlatery defectives wee In- 
vestigated bp administering S tarts ef them 
rtUla to It pntioef beys. The experimental 
grasp was diagnosed as articulatory defec- 
tives sad matched an the basis of age and 
Intelli g ence with boys of no rm al ■p ea ch . 

art diTilapmant may ha n Sector la ha con* 
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ridrnd In the education ud training of tin 
child with articulation defect*. The differ- 
ence* In performs* or in tanka from the 
Stanford -Blast and the MsrrlU-Pnlmer te*ta 
wero net rifilleut The results of the Bloch 
Design aabtest flea the Wee haler lateUlgenc* 
Benia far ChUdros aha wed the experimental 
group to ba sign tfiean tig laaa skillful than the 
Control groop to too tanka. The diffe ren c e 
remained at too .08 level of confidence whop 
adjustment was made for so do se onom lc statu*. 
Boeaoos of the eensldvitg of the Bloch Do- 
otffh ta determining rrtardatloo or impair- 
Stoat ta neurological development, there mag 
bo some difference* la the development of some 
neurologic*] pro re moo between the begs and 
ton two group*. As attempt was made, also, 
to measure maternal attitadso ta the area of 
dominance. Although the results of this test 
were significant at tbs .08 level of qpofideoce, 
tola significance c ea s ed to exist whoa adjust- 
ment was m a ds far so c iocce o o m tc state*. 

Nouton, B. A. Creative Behavior as 
a Function of Percept ual -Concept oal 
Flexibility, (Ph. D„ 11168, Tire Ohio 
State University, Ooinmhoa. ) 

INtoeter of etadp. — K. B. Peptaskg. 

fw Mm. — To Investigate too rolatlcnsklp of 
perceptual toetsptaal AexibUltg to emotive 
behavior, aseemtag that tola fieri but tg eeeld 
ba ettber todaead or Inhibited through the. 
‘ ma slp a l e tioa of pegehological seta. Hjrpotk- 
tooas (1) lust roc tlona to be lexlbl* ta task 
porfoi maaoo art atom blgblg aso o cl a ted with 
greater emaUvs task oriel ea eg than lastrao- 
ttns to ba rigid ia tbs task. (3) lnstruc- 
ttoos to bo flsattelo ta task performs nc« am 
mors highly Moodated with greater creative 
teak erideacg than no task lastracttona 
(8) Ho task to a tmc tloas am mem klghlg 
aaes ri a ted with greater task erideacg *fc*» 
with tastractioas to ba rigid la the task. 

Pmssdars. — A total of 80 undergraduate stu- 
dents ta be gi aaiag pagchologg c oa rse » warn 
divided late 8 groups of 80. 10 males sad 
10 teatolto la each group. Theg worn pro- 
seated sapor! mental ee ad itiea s to dstr naloe 
the iUct ol tin tfi wd mt* Ifidiif to ptrctp 
tu al eeae a p tu a l lexlbUJtg oc their perform- 
ance of a teak dealgaed to measare their cre- 
ative betavtor. All mhjeets were gives aa 
tslttal visual-motor task la a normal percep- 
tual environment Following tots, one group 
wu gives a set of ideas designed to indues 
perceptual-conceptual flexlbOltg; the second, 
a net of Ideas designed to Indues perceptual- 
eoaeafftaal rigidity. The third group, gtvea 
•• set, was scs sparo d to tbs ethrn as • 
«Mtml group. Each subjset was presented 
m ewative task iavetrlag visual motor per- 
fermaneo la to a Amaa dlotortod room 



The time mess* re of too dependent variable 
tails to support sag of toe kg potheeea. Cer- 
tain aspects of creative behavior can he is- 
crossed by msatpalatioa of pagcbeioglcal sets 
leading to perceptual-conceptual fiexihlUtg. 
which saa bo ladocod ttsagbi) through prow 
»a tat loo of verbal lnstruc tieon Attempts to 1 
Induce perceptual -conceptual rigidltg saa re- ' 
•alt ta a decremen t la creative performance 
under toe normal level of creative output. 

Phillips, j. G bouse. A Study of 
Grade* at Cobre Consolidated High 
School for ^ the Tear 1957-58. (New 
Mexico Weatern College, Silver City.) 
Oirmctor of staff. — Oladgs Beckman. 

Pro Mem. — To eMaparo the percentage at let- 
ter grades with the standard goaerallg 
accepted bp the school. 

Procedures. — (1) A simple tabulation was 
mads of sem taler grades M a ted oa tbs grade 
•beets of *11 teach e rs for the school gear 
188^-88. (8) Totals tor each subject hp 

semester were obtained, and toe pererotage 
for each letter grade for each subject, for 
both aemeatero were calculated bp stasple 
arithmetic. (S) The totals far the two^eS- 
meeters were c om bi ne d and a -percentage 
figure obtained for the gear. 

Major Ftedtaga. — (1) Them are as mang di*. 
trl button* as them are dassta, eo two befog 
alike. (8) General lg, individual depart aroats 
aad to* whet* school tend to reduce toe sum- 
bur of grades la tbs middle or C group (ox- I 
captious: shop asd arts aad crafts depart- 
ments 1 to a percentage, usually one to seven 
potato) below the theoretical sg percent roe- 
owes en d ed . (8) Distortion* of too diatribe- 
ttohu goaorailg are toward too upper, or 
higher, end of toe teals. (Exceptions : aerial 

cation al rinses*. sp ee ch , joursaitam. aad pub- 
lication*. leisure ei a s a a a) usuallg show a 
preponderance of Ugh g r a d es. (Exceptions: 
tgptag, woodwork, art aad crafts.) (81 
Ctasses Which are roqulrod of all students 
often shew u pre p on dera nce of D grades. (•) 
The percentage of letter grade* -Trif-td bg i 
the Commercial Departamat meet nearly ap- 
proacbee the tbeorvHeal value* advanced by i 
Bagg. <T) The everall teadeneg of the eebeei 
la to aariga about' ene-tbird C grade* aad, 
of the remainder, about 8 percent mero aboee- 
averag* than belew-urorage grade* (f) A 
ttudeat la, apparontlg, twice aa likely to awbe 
a "V In a Props ratloe-fer-Lelsor* c oero a aa 
ta a Proparatlon-for-Colltgo course ; twice as 
likely to tell the Fro p a ta tiou-ter-Chtlegk 
eeuroe aa toe Prepare tjoa-ter-Lriearo coarse. 

Porwmg, Ah ita M. Survey of the En- 
rollment of CHrts 1 b the Phyrica Cetane 
lo the Four Public High Scboola of Jurat? 
City, NJn for thk yutr 1965-65. (Mag- 
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tar’s, 1907, Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, NJ.). 

Mrrctvr •/ study.- — Orpha M. L. tats. 

PraWcm. — (1) Is the fear public high 
scfeols of Jersey City, during the school year 
September 1995 to Jdk 196®, wu tbs per- 
centage of girls taking physics smaD aa com- 
pared to the percMgff* taking other adeem 
coo raw is this HBQtibool as® also la other 
New Jersey hlgtfJPboUT (I) What could 
hs done to tacmsfePtbe enrollment of girls 
la the physics courses of the tear Jersey City 
public high schools t 

/ V s fedur as.— Reports sent to tho State Depart- 
ment of Education by high schools with simi- 
lar structure string their caroUsMots la 
physics tor the year wars tiamlsod Qoos- 
Uosaalres were distributed to tho 11 guldaocw 
counselor*, 9 physics t etchers, and the 8«S 
flrl* la the 13th grade who had takes the 
geoeral or college preparatory coo rasa ta tha 
4 high s chools requesting rssstias far the 
enroll osest of girls In tho physics seams. 
Suggestions to tnersnae tho oarollmeat wart 
also asked. 

Major y wisg* . — The ratio of boys to glrto 
taking the physics course la the State of New 
Jersey was 6.3 to 1 ; to Hudson County, 6.T 
to 1; and la three public high schools of 
Jersey City, 14.6 to 1. The overall ratio for 
the State and for Jersey City was slightly 
higher thaa the national Sgaiw la 194T-4& 
Tha glrto* rea e e aa for taking or aot takisg 
physics did aot asm with the opinion of the 
counselors, who stated that thair advice had 
tows the most Important factor ta tho do- 
st both tha teachers sad glrto who had stadted 
physlea displayed aa interest to atomic 
Physics, the syllabus adopted by the Jersey 
City Board of Education, March 1946, did aot 
tadado a salt ta this subject area. .The evi- 
dence from this Investigation suggests s seed 
for a re s tates of tho physics carrtoalam to 
Jersey City, if girls are to sleet the course. 

Rnsu, Bur Roaorrs. Survey of Ltt- 
•Thtort on Gifted Children, 1944 to 1968. 
(Muter'a 1967, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) 

Mrseter e / study. — Oordou Hendrickson. 
f'kWte. — To review available literature ea 
gifted children published daring tho 10-yeur 
period, 1944 to 1969; to taeorteln tho charac- 
teristics of gifted children la order to deter- 
■tee their edaeftteaal n eeds . 
freesdaros^-By means of the ktetortcal 
method, data were obtained from books, mono- 
frupha, doctoral dto ss rta tteaa, sad eduea- 
tteaal Journals. 

Jfdtor Ftedtoga. — Three typos of gifted chll- 
drea woo dsecrtosd those with superior ta- 
teUeetual ability; thooo with spatial abUlttes 
In srsaa such as art, mast* adeem. and 


mechanics ; sad those with creative ability. 
Generally, gifted children are decidedly su- 
perior te Intellectual emotional, and physical 
traits, aad only slightly sh sad te social traits. 
They eicel ta aathuataaas. persistence, sad 
sageraess te tears aad assume responsibility, 
and la Intellectual modasty. Surveys of edu- 
cational practices te the United flutes haw 
•hows that only a .small number of elementary 
end s ec on dar y schools haw a systematic pro- 
gram to develop fully tho abilities of tho 
gifted. Ability grouping, Individ aallaed In- 
struction, enrichment, acceleration, and aegm- 
gatton late spatial ciaaeeo are the types of 
programs moat cosusoaly employed. 

Ro«, Byron K. A 8 tody of tha Aca- 
demic Achievement of Three Classes la 
Grades One to Six is the Township 
Schools of Carroll Oomty, Indiana. 
(Ph. D., 1968, Purdue University, Lafsy- 
eqp, lad.) $ 

IMroefor s / study.— tea E Isaacson. 

J V s k le m . — To determine the Meets of ago a f 
school mrdlaeat and retention apes pupil 
achievement toe validity of lower grade 
achievement scores ns predictors of tu be s 
guest academic program, aad the relationship 
be t wee n achi evemen t scores and Intelligence 
quotients. 

fra c ede res. — Aa Invest Igi ties was mads of 
too academic peogrs m of 667 petite who had 
entered the tret grade of 1 of Carroll County’s 
Id otomoatary schools la 1948. 1949, sad 
I960. The puptto la eseh of tome etoeees 
were divided teto three gro up s ■■ su p e r i or , av- 
erage, aad poor— os tbs boats of grade 1 
achievement s c ow s from tho Metropolitan or 
Stanford Achievement Taste. Pupils ta grads 
1 were given too Detroit First -Grade InteUi- 
geaeo Teel Revised, aad the Otto Quick-Scor- 
ing Menial Ability Teat wav administered to 
an papde la grade 6. A group of 99 pupils 

retained control group on too haste of ago. 
achievement, aad tateOigeem. Coetitiaats 
wow eomputad by the Product-M oment 

ate of variance. 

Major J Nadteys. — Age at entry late flrat grads 
had rirt sally aa tint oa achievement up to 
aad latiudlag ach ie v emen t at end of 9th 
grade. The chOdwa retained had an average 
aaaaal gate te aehteraamat of .87 of a grade, 
white too average gala of too control group 
was .88. Correlations at IQ with achievement 
s co res ranged from JR to .971 te grade 1 
sad from R99 to .901 ts grade 6, thus tedl- 
eatteg tost ashleosm— t teats assaaar*. ta 
part, moatsl pis ceases that are Important In- 
dications of tateBoctaal ability. The predte- 
ttw valas of tho achi e ve me nt score appeared 
to Increase significantly at the higher grade 
terete, framing as great aa .Ml sad .9T8 
bet we en 9 of tha tiasasa whoa scows ta grads* 
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Baoner, Don Feed and Jack M. 
Thompson. Review of Research on Pro- 
motional Policy — Acceierati^a and Non- 
Promotion. (1958, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Sonoma County Schools, Santa 
Rosa, Calif.) 

Director of efudg.— Gerald W. Bed wine. 
Problem. — To review empirical studio* la pro- 
fessional Journal* on acceleration and non- 
pronjMion practice*. 

ProcSmrte . — Review of literature. 

Motor /W< apt. — Acceleration of intellectu- 
ally fitted undents eeema to be an appropriate 
promotional policy. On tbe other band, there 
in little to support tbe advlaabillty of non- 
promotion. - 

Smith, Frank Poster. A Comparison 
of the Attitudes pf “Suiters” and “Non- 
Suiters” of Low Motor Ability In Physi- 
cal Education at Lincoln High School 
(Master’s, 1958, San Diego State Ooileg* 
Calif.) 

Director #/ itudp. — W. H. Laurtteen. 
frtWia. — Tbe largest sinfie cause of hoys' 
physical education failures in tbe high ecbools 
of tbe Ban Diego city school system to tbe 
problem of "nonsuiting." Moot of tbe hoys 
who do not "suitup" have tow motor ability. 
Tbe purpose of tbto study, therefore, to to 
compare tbe attitude* toward' physical edu- 
cation held by the nonsuiter* and rollers 
among tbe boys of bn own tow motor ability 
st Lincoln high school. 

Procedures. — A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to three groapa consisting of 24 boyi ; 
(1) suiters of known upper motor ability, (2) 
rollers of known tow motor ability, and (S) 
nonsuiters of known tow motor abUlty. 

JfeJer /Whigs. — All three groups showed 
tbe highest percentage of unfavorable re- 
sponses in the area of Instruction. There 
whs less acceptance of tbe Instructor by tbe 
nonsuiters than by tbe suiters. Poor bealtb 
did not seem to be a factor contributing to 
failure. Shower and dre s s regulations estmed 
to annoy tbe nonsaiters. 

Smith, Tern L. A Comparison of the 
Reasons for Failure as Given by Teach- 
ers and Pupils. (Master’s, 1907, Tbe 
University of Akron, Ohio.) 

Director of $tu4g . — Mabel R tod Inge r. , 

Problem. — To examine and compare tbe 
reasons for pupils' failure, as given by both 


teacher* and pup tin, wtthput any Attempt to 
analyse underlying psychological factors. 
Procedure*, — Brief questionnaire circulated to 
selected teachers and pupils asking reasons 
for failure of 'pupils who bed been given b 
grade el "Failure." 

Motor f ind i ng *. — Forty-eight percent of tbe 
teacher* and SS percent of the pupils attrib- 
uted failure to poor study and work habits; 
S3 percent of tbe teachers and 11 percent of 
the puplia gave lack of ability as tbe chief 
reason. Ten percent of tbe teachers and 11 
percent of tbe pupils attributed failure to 
attitude. Remedial work seem* indicated In 
study and work habits. 

Trumps, Richard Martin. A Study 
of Selected Large University Student 
Handbooks. (Master’s, 1958, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Director of itmdg . — Lee K. Isaacson. 

Problem, — To Investigate the student hand- 
book in tbe Urge university— its basic con- 
tent and mechanics! characteristics ; to 
obtain and study opinion* and factual 
information from sele cted university student 
personnel administrators responsible for etu- 
des t handbooks ; and to study the ideas, opin- 
ions, and suggestions of s sample of an 
undergraduate student body tf a Urge auft- 
veralty concerning the student handbook; 
and to inquire as to tbe ways in which they 
use it, 

Procedure*. — Content analysis to evaluate tbe 
handbooks of 26 amlverWtlea. Question- 
naires solicited epoHSc Information and opin- 
ions from n random sample of 16 percent 
of the undergraduate student body of Purdue 
University concerning tbe Purdue student 
handbooks, and from the donna of men in tbe 
26 universities concerning their respective 
hand books. 

Mmfrr Madia,?.— The far orablo attitudes «- 
p rf i d by (todrota ud c oll a r* ptmurf 
administrator, point toward tbo con tln no d 
nso of tbo a to dent handbook aa a mean* of 
sal .oral ty-otadaat eommnalcattoa. MM!**- 
aooa o t tbo handbook may bo Improved ip: 
(1) stadia* It to all oatorlat students btfort 
tboy arrtTO oaeampna ; (S) barlap It r a adUy 
ava liable to tbo rmnalador of tbo atndo at 
body, faculty, and admlalatratloa at all ttaaa; 
(!) revising it aaaaally la iby of changing 
onlvtrslty conditions ; and (4) using It A- 
roctly aa tbo aalvmtty’a major oficUl pabtt- 
eatlon for tbo bow atadoat-ortoatattaa 
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Titles of Additional Studies 

S UMMARIES were not available for the studies listed below. The 
listing is alphabetical by author. These studies are not classified by 
area as are the summarized studies on the preceding pages. 


ALMoasff, Rcth M. College Placement 
and Occupational Realism. (Matter' a, 
1958, Boston University, Maaa.) 

Dtrooter •/ »f*dg. — Dagald Arbockle. 

Atkina Cath«*iki linen. A Study 
of Applicants for the Matter of Educa- 
tion Degree at the" School of Education, 
Boeton University from 1947 to 1967. 
( Master's, - 1968, Boeton University, 
Maaa) 

Director of •tudg. — Dagald Arbuekle. 

Atwatea Cbakixs Bonn. A Study 
of the Increased Emphasis on Pastoral 
Counseling. (Master's, 1968, Boston 
University, Masa) 

Director of study. — Dagald Arbuekle. 

Bam, A. A Study of the Scholastic 
Achievement of Flfty-aix Students at 
Boston University Junior College and 
Boston University School of Education. 
(Master's, 1968, Boston University, 
Mesa) 

Diroctor of study Dags Id Arbuekle. 

Qasilx and Bebkhsor. A 8tudy of the 
Personality Characteristics, Interests, 
and Abilities of Boston University. 
(Master* a 1966, Boston University 

Mass) 

Mroetor of study. — Dsgskl Arbuekle. 

Bioblow, Jobs. Ideas and Problems 
in Counseling. (Master’s, 1968, Boston 
University, Mia) 

Director of study.— Dagald AtbssMa 


Bo u so as, Ellswosth 3. The Con- 
struction and Bvslustion of an Instru- 
ment Based on Q- Methodology Which 
Measures the Relative Importance of 
Seif-Perceived Needs of the Taberculoua 
(Ed. D., 1968, Boston. University, Mass) 

Mroetor of study.— Dagald Arbuekle. 

Bhcnnan, John Jamba An Experi- 
mental Study of the Effect of the Msnip l 
alatlon of the Anxiety Level Through 
the Use of Sodium Amytal on the Learn- 
ing of Iknotionally Charged Material. 
(Ed. 1968, Boston University, Mans) 
Dtrootor of stady.-rDagald Arbuekle. 

BnoMrmn, Mtba. An Examination of 
the Counseling Services Being Offered 
by Boston Private Secretarial Schools. 
(Master’A 1968, Boston University, 

Masa) 

Director of study. — Dagald Arbuekle. 

OkAWvoso, Dovxa O. A Survey of 
Mnalc Therapy. (Master 1 a 1968, Boston 
University, Maaa) 

Director of study. — Dagald Arbuekle. . 

Davis, Ausbt 8. Hie Relationship of 
Law and Education In the Common- 
wealth of Msasschusetta (Master’A 
1968, Boston University, Masa) 

Director of study. — Dagald Arbuekle. 

s DsOsnsA Btawixt L. A Survey of Re- 
tention In the Elementary Schools of Los 
AlamoA New Mexico. (Master 'a 1968, 
The Colorado OoilegA Colorado Sprlnga) 
Dtrootor of study. — J. Victor Hopper. 
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Dotlt, I* An Analytical Surrey and 
8tudy of Counseling Attitudes and Prac- 
tices of Baptist Clergymen In New Bug- 
land. .( Master’s, 1988, Boston Univer- 
sity, Mass.) 

Director of study — Dugald Arbucklf. 

Buas, 0 bobos Selsbk. An Expert- 
mental Study of Teaching Methods in 
Ninth Grade Social Studies Classes. 
(Ed. D:, 1808, Boston University, Mass.) 
Director of study. — Doga Id Arbucklr. 

Pbawlst. H. M. An Investigation of 
a No Steady Dating Buis Imposed on the 
Boys and Girls High School of a Typical 
Urban Community. (Master’s^ 1808, 
Boston University, Maaa) 

Dirootor of Study— Ihsgold Arbucklr. 

11amun, Talbot F. Who Takes Apti- 
tude Testa? ( Master's, 1058, Boston 
University, Msaa) 

Dirootor of study.— Dugald ArbuckJr 

Hasnioo, Fun K. A Comparative 
8tudy of Behavior Patterns and Intelll- 
geoce Quotients of a Selected Seventh 
Grade Group. (Master's, 1968, Boston 
University, Maaa) 

Dirootor of study. — Dsgald Arbucklr. 

Haibis, Jessy Waaaunr. Tbs Adolee- 
cent Boys’ Changing Voice. (Master's, 
1857, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oreg.) 

Director of study. — L. TomUneon. 

Heckman, Nobman W. A Study of 
the Relationship Between 8elf-Concept 
Discrepancies and Personal Adjustments. 
(Ph. IX, 1857, University of Oregon, 
Portland.) 

Dtrrctor of study. . 

Husband, Elaine C. Tbs Contribution 
Made to First-Year Nursing Students by 
a Study of Patient-Nurse Relationships 
Integrated in Fundamentals of Nursing: 
An Experimental Study. (Master's, 
1958, Boston University, Maaa) 

Dirootor of study.— Dsgald Arbuekle. 

Jackson, Haiti, Improving the 
School’s Holding Power Through Coun- 
seling. (Master’s, 1968, Boston Univer- 
sity, Maaa) 

IHrootor of study . — Dsgald Arbuckle. 


Jones, Bobby sad Joan R. Adaskin. 
A 8 tody of the Attitudes of High Scholas- 
tic Achievers and Low Scholastic 
Achievers ' Towards Their Teachers 
(Master’s, 1968, Boston University, 
Maaa) 

Dirootor of (fed?.— Dsgald Arbuckle. 

Kaufyman, Joseph Feank. A Study 
of Student Personnel Services as Found 
in Liberal Arts Ctaaaaa (Ed. D, 1968, 
Boston University, Mass) 

Dirootor of study . — Dugald Arbuckle. 

Kttmpan, II. A A Comparison 8tody 
of Satisfactions ami Dissatisfactions Be- 
tween Stndent and Graduate Nurses. 
( Master's, 1968, Boston University. 

Mssa) 

Dirootor of study. — Dugald Arbuckle. 

LiNKsrr, Abthce O. A Study of 
Teacher Attitudes and Practices Affect- 
ing the Guidance of Children in Selected 
Elementary 8chooU of North Carolina. 
(Ph. D, 1967, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel mil.) 

Dirootor of study . — A. M. Jordan. 

Lottmox, Jack 8. A Oomparative In- 
vestigation of the Academic Achievement 
and Personality of Gifted Sixth-Grade 
Pupils In a 8pecial Claaa and in a Regu- 
lar Classroom In the Public Schools of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. (Ph. D, 
1968, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel H11L) 

Dirootor of study . — W. D. Perry. 

Mahon, Floskncs Lucy. First-Grade 
Word List for Articulation Testing Com- 
bining Reading, Speaking, and Writing 
Vocabularies Classified by 8psech Sounds 
and Arranged by Frequencies. (Mas- 
ter's, 1968, Boston University, Mass.) 
Dirootor of stidy . — Dugald Arbuckle. 

McKinnet, Eva Doaia. A Study of tbs 
Relationships Between Certain Factors 
of Personality and Selected Components 
of Physical Fitness. (Ed. D, 1806, 
Boston University, Maaa.) 

Dirootor of study . — Dsgald Arbuckle. 

Noonan, Aucb. A Plan for a Guid- 
ance Program In a School cf Practical 
Nursing. (Master’s, 1968, Boston Uni- 
versity, Maas.) ' 

Dirootor of study . — Dugald iibmUs 


SUMMARIES OF UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 
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(POoarirsLA, R. B. 71 m Development of 
« Handbdtetor the Prospective College 
8tndsnt»Tl» Somerset High School, 
Somerset, Massscfausetia (Master 1 * 
1058, Boston University, Mas*) 
iHrerttr •/ rfwAy. — DagsM ArWfcU, 


Sotrr h won a, Bobut 8. A Deserip- 
tiTe Study of the Development of e Gold* 
•ace Program In a Small Secondary 
SchooL (Matter'*, 1068, Boeton Uni ver- 
ity, Maaa) 

/Xrecter a/ tf«4«r.— DogaM Arbaeklr. 


Owukm,' Fsxsa B. An Investigation 
of Trend* in OentraUsatioo or Deceo- 
trallaatioa of the School Guidance Pro- 
gram. ( Matter g 1067, University ©f 
Nevada, Reno.) 

bkvrttr#/ *lWy.—K. DtVerl WBIty. 

Poeraa, T. A. A Survey of Factors 
Related to Evening Division Students 
Needs at Boston University. (Master's, 
1968, Boston University, Man.) 

[Krieivr #/ ttmdf — D«#*M Art>*cAl* 

Pans, Uunav, A Recommended 
Guidance Program for the Carom City 
High SchooL (Master*!, 1167. Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno.) 

DirtNtr *) rtr**— TfeMMt T. Tofker. 

Ram toss, E. L. An InvetUgatlon Into 
tbe Degree of Utilisation of a Counseling 
Approach by Physical Therapists in the 
Treatment Situation. (Matter's, 1958, 
Boston University, Maaa) 

«f*e**r s f rt* 4 *.— DagmM ArbtckW. 


Snnn, Aesta U. A Study of School 
Practices To Aid New Pupil Orientation. 
(Mastsf* 1968, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oreg.) 

Wwter or *hU» -L. O. McAfee. ,j 

Sraaxt, Elaiwx T. Guidance and 
Counseling Inquiry Concerning Sorority 
Uoum Operstions and Regulations In 
American Colleges. (Matter's, 1958, 
Boston University, Mssa) 

Wcerfer #/ «(***.— DogiUd Ai buckle. 

Stsauch, Asnoto C. A Study of Teeh 
ing Practice* in North Carolina Demen- 
tsry Schools During the 1952 53 and 
1963-54 School Years. (Ed. D., 1967, 
University"' of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) 

©/ •«•**.— AreoM Perry. 

Thnmowaw, Dhujasa. a 8tudy of the 
Opinions and Actions of Elementary - 
School Teacher* and Pupils Regarding 
the Correcting of Papers (Matter’s 
1968, Boston University, Mast ) 


Kstvolbs, Outyn N. Study To Deter- 
mine Democratic-Autocratic Attitude! In 
Nurse Groups Within a Selected Hoe- 
pltaL (Masters, 1968, Boston Univer- 
sity, Maaa) 

Charter a / atsdg. — DsgaM ArtraekU. 

Bmas, Fatnota A Study of Motiva- 
tion (Matter 'a 1968, Boston Univer- 
sity, Ma«) 

fWrsrtsr #/ rttSy. — DagaM ArWkU. 

Rotmajb, a B. A Study To Gain Fur- 
ther Information Regarding the Rela- 
tionship of Aptitudea and Interests. 
(Master** 1968; Boston University, 

Maaa) 


tMrtef#r */ tt*4p .— Dagmltf Arbocklr. 

Tamoo, VtmuniA. A 8tndy of the Pre- 
dictive Value of the Gilmore Sentence 
Completion Test In Relation to Academic 
Achievement In Private Junior College. 
(Master 1 * 1968, Boston University 
Maaa) 

' Mraeter e/ * 1 * 4 *. — Duguld Artackie. 

Wauu* Paul B, A Study of Anxiety 
Among Elementary ami Secondary Edo- 
cation Majors in the 8chool of Education 
<rf the University of North Carolina. 
(Ph. D n 1968, University of North Caro- 
tin*, Chapel HUL) 

Wrtelsr «/ rts*.~ W. a Perry. 


XMrsrtsr */ 



Wamua, R G. An Analysis of the Vo- 
cational Choices of Marines Who Were 
BMessed to Inactive Duty at the Marine 
Barracka U.8. Naval Baa* Maaaacfau- 
Public School* ( Master’* 1968 ; 
) Boston University, Mam.) 

«/ •*•*»*. — Dagald Arboekle. 
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Joseph A huts. A Quid* do# 
Program for Um Elementary School, 
PH«Wo, Colorado (Master'#, 1867, The 
Colorado College, Colorado 8prlnga ) 
tortctor •/ Victor Hoppar. 

Waesi*, R. A. A 8tudy To Delermlbe 
the Function of Outdance Director# aod 
Counselors at the Secondary Level In 
Massachusetts Public 8choola (Mas 
ter'a, 1068, Boston University, Mass. ) 
0*r*cl»r «/ «raSp.— Dugaid Arbockl*. 


WHAarojf, William Pole. PJctore- 
Forming Word# and the Readability at 
College History Texts, (Ph. D_, 1001 , 
Colombia University, New York.) 

DtruX+r •/ ttm4f — Rath U- Btraa* > 

Tov. Jans. A Brief Study of the CV»- : 
■ tents of These# Done by Oradoate Mijon 
in Boston University School of Edocattea 
In the Past Five Years. ( Matter's 1968, 
Boston University, Maas.) 

Ditvcler •/ »t+4f . — DafalS ArkeekW. 


